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engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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THE PAST: HENREDON, 





The Historic Nat DA DUE 
evocative group of gem-like 18th ¢ 

lovingly recreated by Henredon, with infinite patience 
and respect for a centuries-old tradition of fine craftsmanship 
and meticulous attention to detail. Beautiful furniture of 
uncommon distinctiveness and character. . . that lives easily 
anywhere. With intricate inlays, fine carvings; finishes with 
a depth and luminosity that capture the richness of antiquity. 
Exquisitely tailored upholstered furniture, too, designed 
with the kind of antebellum elegance and sophistication 
still found in the elegantly appointed interiors of the historic 
homes of Natchez. To live with this furniture is to experience 
the warmth, the grace, the style of Natchez, itself. For 


the catalog, send $7.00 to Henredon, Dept. Al2, Morganton, 








North Carolina 28655. 
To order by MasterCard or 
Visa, or just to talk to us, 


call 1-800-444-3682. 


HENREDON 


TABLE OF 
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Childe Hassam: At Home and Abroad 


An exhibition and sale of important works, shown by appointment only. 


Through December 28 





Sees 
sees” 


CHILDE HASSAM (1859-1935) 
Rainy Morning, New York, c. 1898. Oil on canvas, 18% x 15 inches. Signed lower left. 





Also on view at the gallery through December 28 


Floral Impressions: American Artists’ Views of the Flower Garden 





Free checklists for both shows are available upon request. 


3»! Spanierman Gallery 3% 


50 East 78th Street New York, NY 10021 Telephone (212) 879-7085 Fax (212) 249-5227 
Gallery hours: Tuesday-Saturday 9:30 to 5:30, Wednesdays until 7:30 


Fine Art Dealer for over 40 years. 
Art & Antique Dealers League of America, Inc. 
Confédération Internationale des Négociants en Oeuvres d’Art 























Merge With Traffic Withou 
ending Into ll. <<< 


from everyone’ office. In any otf 


very morning it’s the same: car, this routine might quickly ® 

you jump into your car,makea come tiresome. : 

few lefts, make a few rights, Of course, that’s preci 

| 

and muscle your way onto the high- — why the Lexus LS400 was creallh 





bis. : 





keep the ordinary from slipping 
lo the mundane. 
For while any car can be 


. 
signed to battle the masses, the 


}400 was also designed to please 






p individual. Perhaps that’s why peo- 
> who know cars consider it a great 
tomobile rather than the newest 
jitus symbol. 

Just ask the experts. Since day 


e, they've maintained there's noth- 


ing on the road quite like a Lexus. 


This theory is easily supported. 
All you have to do is put your foot 
on the gas. The automobiles 250-hp 
V8 will keep you from being intimi- 
dated by traffic. 

Its looks, of course, will keep 


you from being confused with it. 


Lexus 


The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 





© 1990 Lexus, A Division Of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seat belts and obey all speed laws. For more information, call 800-872-5398 (800-USA-LEXUS). 
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eee Prism Television with the Superflat System and 
Active Dome Sound creates a video experience of incredible 
depth and detail. 

Imagine looking out your window and seeing an Olympic event. The 
only thing separating you from the action is a single sheet of glass. 
That's what it feels like to watch the new Panasonic Prism Television 

with the Superflat System, model 
CTP-3196SF. 

Superflat technology produces a 
picture with amazing depth. An 
ultra black glass screen increases 
image contrast by 40% over con- 
ventional screens. Improved phos- 

phor technology produces brighter reds and greens, compared to our 
standard picture tubes. Our new multi-prefocus electron gun and invar 
mask create a stunningly sharp picture. And with the capability of 750 
lines of resolution, the total result is television technology at its finest 
The new Active Dome Sound a 


Sur orr uu 
System uses computer- sY¥sTeEm 
designed acoustic 


chambers, a new coaxial speaker 
arrangement and front-fired bass 
ports. Creating incredible 
stereo sound and clear 
dialogue that feels like it's 
actually emanating 
from the screen. 
The Panasonic Prism 
TV with the Superflat 
System and Active 
Dome Sound. It's not 
the next step in televi- 
sion. It's the step after 


that. 


QOS 
OFFICIAL SPONSOR 


oh —_ “oe 
HE SUPERFLAT oi 
'V TECHNOLOGY. Panasonic 


just slightly ahead of our time? 





The Greek 
Warriors 
from Riace 
5th century B.C. 


The Art-Archaeological 
Find of the Century Re- 
produced Exclusively For 
Eleganza in Lost Wax 
Process Bronze. 


Smaller size available in 
bonded bronze or bronze 
colored bonded stone. 


37” (including 734” traver- 
tine base) bronze ...$8845 
plus shipping for pair. 16” 
bonded bronze...$614 ppd 
for pair. 16” bonded stone 
...$206 ppd for each or 
$372 ppd for pair. 16” 
size includes 2” travertine 
base. 


120 page _  artbook 
color cataloque...$6. 


3217 W. Smith St. #51 


Seattle, WA 98199 © 206/283-0609 
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Sculpture by Erwin Binder 


The Wendelighting difference is 
evident in the finest homes where 
paintings, sculpture, objects d’art, even 
landscaping, literally come alive. No 


other system measures up to the 
visual impact. 

The key to it all is the Wendel 
contour optical projectors. Our 
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custom lens system and — 
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unique framing tech- | 
nique can illuminate | 

one or more objects | — 
totheirexactcontour | L) 
with amazing preci- iO 
sion. We will be 
pleased to provide 
complete details. 
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2445 N. Naomi Street, Bu: 
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The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


The AD 100: Architects has caused 
my telephone to ring more than any 
other piece about my work. Terrific! 
Adam Kalkin 

Morristown, New Jersey 


What a pleasure it was to read The AD 
100: Architects. Judging from the com- 
ments of my clients and friends, it is 
certainly enjoying a positive reception. 
Johannes Van Tilburg 

Santa Monica, California 


The AD 100: Architects will occupy a 
prominent space in our library. It is 
magnificent! My father was an archi- 
tect with Frank Lloyd Wright before 
World War I, and Arthur Q. Davis, 
who is featured, designed a house for 
us in Colorado. Beyond the splendid 
book itself, The AD 100: Architects has 
a special meaning to our family. 
Dolores Shurick 
Stuart, Florida 


Thank you for the AD Travels feature 
on Penkill Castle in the September 
1991 issue. I was delighted with the 
accurate and most interesting re- 
portage by Elizabeth Lambert as well 
as the huge number of phone calls 
and letters we've received. 

Elton A. Eckstrand 

Ayrshire, Scotland 


I was delighted to see the article “An 
Art Nouveau Treasure in Japan” by 
Carol Lutfy in the September 1991 is- 
sue of Architectural Digest. My wife, 
Virginia, and I met when we both 
lived in the mansion. I was in the 
army and was assigned to billets in 
the Yaskawa residence in 1950. My 
wife was among a group of teachers 
from the Kokura American Depen- 
dent School who occupied the Japa- 
nese wing. Your article and pictures 
bring back sentimental memories of 
a portion of our lives in Japan. When 
we lived there, we did not know 
m ich of the history of the beautiful 


house. We have studied every detail 


o the story and enjoyed it thoroughly. 


Lovell J. Morris, Jr. 
Lieutenant Colonel, USA Retired 
Signal Mountain, Tennessee 


There is a fabulous story in your 
September 1991 issue about The 
Brand Building and Caribou Club 
(‘Aspen’s Brand Hotel”). I want to add 
that Welton Anderson was the archi- 
tect on The Brand for the apartments 
and storefronts. Rod Dyer & Associ- 
ates was the architectural firm on 
the Collins Block and Caribou Club. 
Graber Construction did The Brand; 
Rod Poland and Newstrom-Davis 
built the Collins Block and the Cari- 
bou Club. Also, both projects were 
on the National Register of Historic 
Places and had the guidance of Rox- 
anne Elfin and the Aspen Historic 
Preservation Commission. 

Harley Baldwin 

Aspen, Colorado 


We were pleased to see the coverage 

of the Park Avenue apartment in the 

article “Before and After: Art for Art’s 

Sake” in the September 1991 issue. 

However, as architects for this proj- 

ect, we were disappointed that we 
were not mentioned. 

Marsha Pilat 

Pilat Davis Architects 

New York, New York 


As an authority on the work of Og- 
den Codman, Jr., I feel obliged to cor- 
rect the attribution of Codman as the 
architect of Brookhurst (“Brookhurst 
Redux,” September 1991). Codman 
did design the courtyard in 1912 
several years after the house was 
built, but he was never hired or fired 
as the architect of the house, as the ar- 
ticle states. Francis L. V. Hoppin of the 
firm Hoppin & Koen was the sole ar- 
chitect of the house. 
Pauline C. Metcalf 
New York, New York 
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A special issue devoted to Spain was first sug- 
gested to us in a brief note from European Ed- 
itor Derry Moore, whose photographs this 
month capture the many faces of Spanish de- 
sign today. Thank you once again, Derry, for 
your inspiration! We are also greatly indebted 
to our distinguished advisory board, whose 
ideas contributed to the breadth and quality of the ma- 
terial we have been able to bring you. They are Duarte 
Pinto Coelho; Inmaculada de Habsburgo-Lorena; Con- 
tributing Writer Peter Lauritzen; Spain’s ambassador 
to the United States, Jaime de Ojeda; Jaime Parladé; 


ROB LANG 





. 


the countess of Romanones; the duke of 
Segorbe; International Olympic Com- 
mitteé President Juan Antonio Sama- 
ranch; Piru de Urquijo; and the United 
States’ ambassador to Spain, Joseph 
Zappala. I’d also like to thank Isabel da 
Silva Ramos, whose assistance in Spain 
proved invaluable. Next month, Architectural Digest 
presents a new special theme issue, Before and After. 
Documenting the various phases of more than a dozen 
different projects, it provides a surprising look into the 
working methods of today’s top interior designers. 


tig 





Editor-in-Chief 





Architectural Digest Visits: 

King Juan Carlos and Queen Sofia 
The signs for a smooth transition from 
dictatorship to constitutional monar- 
chy in Spain were not auspicious 
when Juan Carlos became king in 
1975. His grandfather Alfonso XIII had 
been forced out of the country in 1931; 
his father, Don Juan, the count of 
Barcelona, had lived in self-imposed 
exile during Franco’s reign. Juan Carlos first set foot in 
Spain in 1947 at the age of nine and was groomed by Fran- 
co as his heir apparent. Few Spaniards expected Juan Car- 
los to embrace democracy so quickly after Franco's death, 
but that is exactly the course he had been charting for his 
country. Today, it is not surprising to find the king dining 
out with friends. Nothing reflects his informality more 
than Palacio de la Zarzuela, the royal couple's official resi- 
dence outside Madrid. See page 70. 


King Juan Carlos 
Queen Sofia 


Postuero de las Navas 
Juan and Anna Abelld’s artistic inter- 
ests complement each other perfectly. 
tie collects Spanish old-master paint- 
ings and works by established twenti- 
eth-century artists. She buys the work 
of young Spanish painters and sculp- 
s. Their growing collection was one 
why the couple needed more 
as, their country property near 
ct Ed Gilbert, Jaime Parladé, 


Jaime Parlade¢ 


space at Postu 
Toledo. Worki 
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who has done two other residences for 
the couple, designed the house. “We 
have had such a good time, we're won- 
dering how we can do a fourth,” he 
says. In the meantime, Anna Abello is 
working with the Royal Toledo Foun- 
dation to raise money to renovate his- 
toric buildings in the city. “People are 
realizing what a little jewel Toledo is,” 
she says. “Our next project is to get support for a chapel 
that once had nine El Grecos. We want to borrow back the 
originals and restore the chapel.” See page 76. 


Anna Abell6é 


El Avellanar 
On land once owned by the archbish- 
op of Toledo, architect Andrés Rebuel- 
ta and interior designer Duarte Pinto 
Coelho created a classic residence for 
Alberto Alcocer’s estate, El] Avellanar. 
Because the two share an aesthetic 
that embraces history, it has become 
the first of several collaborations. 
Though the house is new, its interiors 
are filled with antique architectural elements, such as 
doors, fireplaces, beams and columns. “We need to pre- 
serve them, because they’re disappearing fast in Spain,” 
says Rebuelta. “Someday there should be a museum for old 
doors. Old timber isn’t difficult to find, because many of 
the monasteries are afraid of fire and termites. Now they're 
replacing the wood roof structures with steel beams. They 
think it will look the same, but they’re wrong.” See page 84. 


Duarte Pinto Coelho 
Andrés Rebuelta 


continued on page 20 
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2) SERVED PROMPTLY AT 12:43 A.M. 
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please. From a casual dinner in the Veranda Cafe to a romantic private 
service in your room to an unparalleled epicurean experience in The 
Restaurant. Of course, we assume you are accustomed to the finest res- 
taurants in the world, so ours are the finest that travel the world. Indeed, 
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NORWEGIAN REGISTRY 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


AND THE MEDI- 


TERRANEAN IN THE 


5 STAR PLUS STYLE 
YOU EXPECT AND 
APPRECIATE. CALI 
YOUR TRAVEL 
PROFESSIONAL OR 
SEABOURN 

CRUISE LINE, 

55 FRANCISCO ST., 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
CA 94133 


(415) 391-7444. 








No One WILL EvER QUESTION WHY 
You SPEND So Mucu Time IN THE BATHROOM. 








A room bathed in a golden glow. 
Light pours in from every corner. Showers 
of sunbeams glisten. No wonder it’ easy 
to forget the time. Not to mention the 
world outside. 

Our feature windows create a 
refreshing place of light, beauty and comfort. 
With stunning shapes and subtle details 
that give a bathroom style and elegance 
that’s noticeably different. Unmistakably 
Andersen. 

To learn more about Andersen’ Feature 
Windows, simply contact your Andersen 
window and patio door dealer listed in the 
Yellow Pages, send in the coupon, or call 
1-800-426-4261. 

We'll show you how to create a private 
retreat of your own. 

Come home to quality. 


Come home to Andersen® 














Send me free literature. I plan to 0 build in 
City State Zip 




















I plan to O remodel. I plan to O replace. 








Name 


064-0192 


Address 
City * State 


Zip Phone 


Send to Andersen Windows, Inc., PO. Box 3900, Peoria, IL 61614. 
Andersen recommends tempered glass in this environment. 
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continued from page 16 


Contemporary Aesthetics in 
Barcelona 

In preparing for the 1992 Summer 
Olympic Games, the city of Barcelona 
has a slogan: “Barcelona posat guapa,” 
which roughly translated means “Put 
on your best face.” Estrella Salietti and 
Maria José Ankli of Studio DSAN, who 
have designed an apartment in that 
city for a collector of modern Spanish 
art, are just as involved in the face-lift as anyone. “Day by 
day, people are giving more importance to the way the 
Spanish live, how they decorate,” explains Ankli. While the 
city restores the fagades of its architectural treasures, 
Salietti and Ankli concern themselves more with what isn’t 
seen than with what is. “Decorating shouldn’t be based 
solely on expensive period furnishings or on grand works 
of art,” says Salietti. Adds Ankli, “The important thing is to 
create a magic place with little means.” See page 90. 


Vuuvs iaxor 


Estrella Salietti 
Maria José Ankli 


Minorcan Chameleon 

Javier Barba, who applied his theory of 
integrated architecture to a house on 
Minorca, is taking the concept one step 
further. Where the Minorca residence 
used materials from the site, Barba’s 
latest projects evince even greater am- 
bition in combining housing with 
nature. “I was chosen to go to Israel 
and show them my ‘green’ architecture,” says the Barce- 
lona-based architect. “I’m designing twenty bioclimatic 
apartments that will save energy and employ state-of-the- 
art technology.” While Barba’s environmental designs resist 
leaving an architectural signature, his work remains a 
uniquely natural representation of the land. See page 96. 


E Javier Barba 


Los Molinillos Rising 

Shortly after the Spanish civil war, an 
American architect brought an almost 
cinematic flair to his design for a villa 
that combined the best of Spain and 
the New World. In fact, Arthur E. Mid- 
diehurst was no stranger to Holly- 
wood and was affiliated with the 
architectural firm Meyer and Holler, 
who built that renowned paean to fantasy, Grauman’s Chi- 
nese Theatre. The villa, called Los Molinillos after the wa- 
ter mills—probably for grinding wheat—that once dotted 
the Castilian landscape, is now the residence of Jaime and 
Piru de Urquij« inking family, she the daughter 
of Dona Carme \raoz. It’s a warm retreat 
about an hour frv vent in Madrid, always 
alive with children, and guests. Family and 
travel are the de Uraqt and they regularly at- 


Piru de Urquijo 
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DERRY MOORE 


tend music festivals at Salzburg and Charleston, South 
Carolina, and make frequent international stopovers from 
London to Pamplona. See page 102. 


Monastic Spirit in Toledo 
“The first problem we encountered 
‘was that when the front balcony and 
windows were opened up, the neigh- 
bors were almost on top of us,” says 
Paco Munoz of the former Capuchin 
convent priest's house in Toledo he ren- 
ovated. The seventeenth-century resi- 
dence, on one of central Toledo’s old 
narrow streets, had been under the ju- 
risdiction of the State Fine Arts Office 
and was almost in ruins. With his wife, 
Sabine Deroulede, and architect Gon- 
zalo Martinez-Pita, Munoz reconfig- 
ured the residence so that one of the 
walls of the courtyard is almost entire- 
ly glass. The approach brought even 
more recognition to his firm, Casa & 
Jardin, which, along with basking in 
awards by the Royal Foundation and the Ministry of Hous- 
ing, has just celebrated its fortieth anniversary. See page 108. 


Paco Munoz 
Sabine Deroulede 
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Martinez-Pita 


A Castilian Legacy 

Although the count of Orgaz is a thor- 
oughly modern international busi- 
nessman and serves as chairman of 
ActionAid—an organization devoted 
to helping Third World countries—he 
still describes himself as a farmer. 
Since as far back as the twelfth centu- 
ry, ‘my family had large estates that ex- 
tended to both Castiles, the kingdoms of Valencia and Aragon 
and southwestern Sardinia, as well as some smaller estates 
in the Basque country,” says the count. “Of that, only three 
farms remain—a cattle farm in Avila, one in Palencia and an- 
other near Burgos—all of which I still oversee. It is impor- 
tant to me. The land is my family’s heritage.” See page 114. 





Me. vl ‘ 
Count of Orgaz 


A Madrid Original 

It is not difficult to perceive the drama 
in the interiors by Madrid-based de- 
signers Roman Arango and Pin Mo- 
rales. Just as their work owes much to 
movies, a number of films owe their 
ambiance to Arango and Morales. They 
created the sets for movies by such 
Spanish filmmakers as Pedro Almodo- 
var (Dark Habits, What Have I Done to 
Deserve This) and Luis Berlanga (Patrimonio Nacional, Na- 
cional III) and designed costumes for the National Ballet. | 


Z3u3d sim 3asor 


Roman Arango 


Pin Morales 
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They’ve also found time to acknowledge one of their influ- 
ences. ‘Aside from our continuous work in interior design,” 
says Arango, “we are writing a book about painter and 
scenographer Vicente Viudes.” See page 120. 


Antoni Tapies’ Spanish Diptych 
Books have always fascinated promi- 
nent Catalan artist Antoni Tapies, who 
developed a passion for them in his 
childhood. Not only does he collect 
them, he has extended his creative en- 
ergies to their production as well. An 
Antoni Tapies exhibition exploring his bibliophilia, 
“The Language of Antoni Tapies: 
Prints and Illustrated Books 1947-1991,” is currently travel- 
ing through the United States and will be at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York starting in May. Through such 
techniques as embossing, relief, collage, folding and tear- 
ing, Tapies enriches the printed surface, redefining in books 
the scarred, layered appearance of his paintings. See page 126. 


AURELIO AMENDOLA 





A Philosophical Collection 
Apart from a burgeoning interior de- 
sign career, Manuel Ordaz has for the 
last ten years been the curator of one 
of Madrid’s most important private 
collections, that of the dukes of Alba in 
the Palacio Liria. “The palace of the Al- 
Manuel Ordaz bas was virtually destroyed during the 
civil war,” Ordaz says. “The duchess de- 
cided to complete the reconstruction quickly, even though 
not all the decorative details could be as elaborate as the ob- 
jects and paintings that had survived. But I’ve been work- 
ing with the duchess and her husband to refurbish it with 
replacements of the highest possible quality.” See page 132. 





JEAN PIERRE LEDOS 
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| 
| 
| Olympic Inspirations 
| “The whole city of Barcelona is being 
transformed and brought to life by the 
games,” says Maria Teresa Samaranch, 
wife of International Olympic Com- 
mittee president Juan Antonio Sama- 
ranch, “so it was also the proper time to 
Juan Antonio, Maria redecorate.” The couple called on two 
Teresa Samaranch —_ friends, designer Ana Maria Vila, the 
marquesa de Oris, and her partner, 
Fernando Vinas, to do the job. “We re- 
ally modernized the apartment,” says 
the marquesa. For some thirty years 
the designers oversaw a Barcelona 
shop, El Diablo Cojuelo—which trans- 
lates to The Mischievous Devil, after 
Marquesa de Oris an old Spanish tale. They've closed the 
Fernando Vinas shop, but they're hoping to open a 
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small design studio. In the meantime, Juan Antonio Sa- 
maranch has commissioned them to decorate rooms at a 
museum in Lausanne devoted to the Olympics, scheduled 
to open in 1993. See page 140. 


Reinventing the Past in Seville 

“It was a huge transformation,” says 
Pascua Ortega of an old building in 
Seville that he refurbished for financier 
and businessman Manuel de Prado y 
Colon de Carvajal. First constructed in 
the 1920s as a house and converted to a 
medical clinic in the 1950s, it is once 
again a grand private residence. The 
Madrid-based Ortega is not unfamiliar 
with transformations. His first career 
was in banking, and in the early 1970s 
he worked for a Spanish bank in New 
York. When the bank closed, he re- 
turned to Spain to try his hand at deco- 
rating. Today, he says, he designs 
“everything—even banks.” Indeed, de 
Prado’s house required a number of inventive solutions. 
The facade that opens onto a traditional Sevillian garden 
had to be completely reworked, for example. The designer 
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fashioned new windows and terraces, taking care to pre- 
serve the spirit of the residence’s original architecture, 
which recalls one of the city’s golden ages—the nineteenth 
century. As Ortega says, “It was a very romantic period for 
Seville.” See page 146. 


Palacio del Marqués de Santa Cruz 
Maintaining a historic house such as 
the Palacio del Marqués de Santa Cruz 
in La Mancha—part of which is a 
naval museum—seems to pose little 
difficulty for the marqués del Viso, a 
direct descendant of Alvaro de Bazan, 
the marqués de Santa Cruz, who engi- 
neered the Spanish Armada’s attempt 
to invade England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. “To make the rooms more intimate, we added some 
furniture and family memorabilia,” says the marqués. He 
lives with his wife and children in Madrid, but the family 
spends weekends at the palace, which his mother, the mar- 
quesa de Santa Cruz, restored in the 1950s with assistance 
from the Spanish navy. “At the time, my mother was criti- 
cized by some family members,” the marqués recalls. “But 
a building like this requires enormous upkeep. Having it 
continually occupied helps keep it alive.” See page 152.0 


Marqués and 
Marquesa del Viso 
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Domenikos Theotokopoulos, called El Greco (1541-1614), 

The Disrobing of Christ, oil on canvas, 139.5x165 cm. 
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Spain’s Ambassador to the United States Reflects on a New Era 


ANY VISITOR to Spain will be sur- 
prised by its vitality: It appears 
to be a young country that has 
just recently entered the inter- 
national scene. Spain, however, 
is one of the oldest nations in 
Europe, with a history, tradi- 
tions and culture dating back 
thousands of years. 

That rich history is immedi- 
ately apparent to the fifty mil- 
lion tourists who come to visit 
our country each year. The cave 
paintings in Altamira; the folk 
dances, particularly the Andalu- 
sian flamenco; the medieval cas- 
tles and the renaissance palaces 
and mansions found through- 
out the country, are indicative 
of a nation with a past, with 
strong roots and the cultural 
complexity of those things that 
have always existed but that 
have been transformed and im- 
proved hundreds of times. 

The youthfulness of Spain de- 
rives from the enthusiasm with 
which it faces each new chapter 
of its history. Aware of its half- 
century of isolation from the in- 
ternational scene, when it had 
only its geography and the most 
obvious aspects of its culture to 
offer, the country is entering the 
end of the twentieth century eager 
to demonstrate its possibilities. The 
results are astonishing not only to 
the international community but to 
Spaniards themselves. 


JOSE LUIS PEREZ 


Today Spain is experiencing an in- 
ternational rebirth: In the short span 
of the last ten years it has joined the 
European Community, NATO and a 
long list of other European orga- 
nizations. Europe, the United States 
and the rest of the world have wel- 
comed the nation, acknowledging 
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Spain is entering 
the end of the century 
eager to demonstrate 
its possibilities. 





“Nineteen ninety-two is a turning point,” declares Spanish ambassador to the United States 
Jaime de Ojeda of the year in which Spain will host the Summer Olympic Games and the _ 
Universal Exposition, among other events. With its cultural and political progress in recent 
years, Ojeda says, the country has “surprised and astonished the world in a very positive way.” 


its history as well as more recent 
achievements that abound in every 
field, from economics to the arts. 
Each nation has a special artistic 
gift. There is no doubt that Spain has 
excelled mainly in the plastic arts— 
painting, sculpture and architecture. 
Artists from Velazquez and Murillo to 
Picasso and Miré—and such contem- 


porary figures as Antoni Tapies, 
Manolo Millares, José Maria 
Sicilia, Luis Feit6, Manolo Her- 
nandez Mompo and Antonio 
Lopez—are impressive exam- 
ples of the creative imagination | 
of Spain. In architecture, Ricar- 
do Bofill, Rafael Leoz and Fran- | 
cisco Saenz de Oiza helped to 
revolutionize urban structural | 
development and won some of 
the most prestigious interna- | 
tional competitions. 

Design and fashion, so close- | 
ly related to the fine arts, are | 
equally represented through | 
our country’s many cultural | 
contributions. Xavier Mariscal, | 
catapulted into fame for having | 
created the 1992 Olympic mas- | 
cot for Barcelona, has intro- 
duced a number of innovations | 
in design. Adolfo Dominguez © 
and Sybilla are initiating new | 
fashion trends, in the tradition | 
of the great designers Balencia- | 
ga and Paco Rabanne. 

Contemporary Spanish liter- | 
ature, which claims outstand- | 
ing writers who, unfortunately, | 
are not well known outside of | 
Spain (Miguel Delibes, Gonzalo | 











Torrente Ballestar, José Luis Sampe- 
dro, Jesus Fernandez Santos, Eduardo © 
Mendoza, Antonio Munoz Molina, | 
Luis and Juan Goytisolo, Juan Benet, | 
Juan Marsé), was finally recognized | 
in 1989, when the Nobel Prize was | 
awarded to Camilo José Cela. 

In music, Spanish celebrities in- 
clude Placido Domingo, José Carre- 
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Spain’s Ambassador to the United States Reflects on a New Era 


ras, Alfredo Kraus, Montserrat Ca- 
ballé and Victoria de los Angeles, as 
well as pop stars Julio Iglesias, Juan 
Manuel Serrat and Raphael. Spanish 
cinematography, forgotten by the rest 
of the world since Bunuel, Berlanga 
and Bardem, has been revitalized by 
the provocative and imaginative films 
of Pedro Almodovar. 

Practically every aspect of Spanish 
life has undergone an incredible 
change that has been widely ac- 
knowledged by the rest of the world. 
A democracy firmly established un- 
der a constitutional monarchy is re- 
newing the best traditions of Spain's 
past and promoting the internation- 
al exposure of those achievements. 
And dynamic bankers, businesspeo- 
ple and executives have emerged who 
are facing the challenge of an “open” 
and more active Spain. 

Past and present accomplishments 
appear to have converged at a time 
when the many events that are taking 


Interior Design-Ed Kilby, ASID 


place in Spain seem almost magical— 
the year of the quincentennial of the 
voyage of Columbus, when Spain 
will celebrate the most important 
journey in history until the landing 
on the moon. The Andalusian city of 
Seville, along with over 112 countries, 


Barcelona will 
host the Olympic Games 
this summer, and Madrid 
will be the Cultural 
Capital of Europe. 


will underscore this occasion by orga- 
nizing the last great world’s fair of the 
twentieth century. Significant cele- 
brations of the Age of Discovery will 
be held at the same time all over the 
world. Among these will be the voy- 


age of the replicas of the three car- 
avels—the Pinta, the Nina and the 
Santa Maria—which will retrace the 
Columbian route. 

Barcelona will also host the Olym- 
pic Games this summer, and Madrid 
will have the honor of being the Cul- 
tural Capital of Europe, a Europe that 
will take a new step forward this year 
in its unifying process with the ad- 
vent of the Common Market. 

Spain has been anticipating 1992 
with an eagerness mingled with some 
anxiety. The nation’s infrastructure is 
being modernized to accommodate 
the wave of visitors who will attend 
these important events. Much more 
serenely, the country is looking be- 
yond 1992, when life in Spain will 
be “business as usual.” And on the 
threshold of the twenty-first century, 
invigorated by economic, political 
and cultural progress, that life will 
continue to be one of renewed energy 
and competitive creativity. 0 


Photography-David Schilling 
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The objective was to create a luxury automobile 
that performs with the power, agility and road 


manners of a touring sedan. The result is the 1992 





Created from the inside out to appeal to the intellect as well as the senses. 


Cadillac Seville, an automobile with technological 

components that work in harmony to 

bolster its performance capabilities. 
ower, of course, is essential. The 
kind that’s both plentiful 

and spirited. Seville’s 4.9 liter V8 gener- a - 2 

ates 200 horsepower, to make such 

necessary acts as passing and merging 

not only simple, but satisfying. 

A four-speed electronic transmission 

makes gear changes barely detectable, 


for a smooth feel at any speed. 
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eville's fully independent, Speed } 


Sensitive Suspension continuous) 
adapts to changing road cc. : 
ditions for precise contil 
and constant stabilil 

Every 15/100 of a secor | 
dampers automatically cht ; 


The 1992 Seville. Sub: ‘ance Takes Shape, Cadillac Style. between “comfort’"normal” and “tourir| 


la 


reates Ihe New Seville. 





modes to determine the proper suspension set- 


ting. So whether you're stopping, starting, 
cornering or accelerating, you're instantly 
provided the correct level of firmness. 


Specially tuned to their suspension, 





Speed- 
Sensitive 
Suspension 
automatically 
adjusts for 
city streets 
and spirited 
performance 
roads 


16-inch Michelin® 
‘ires house an ad- 
vanced anti-lock 


drake system that 





relps protect you 


and your passengers from unexpected and 


sometimes perilous driving situations. 


Buckle Up America! 
©1991GMCorp. All Rights Reserved 
SEVILLE, _& 








The system modulates brakes up to fifteen times per 

second when a wheel begins to lock, so that steering con- 

trol is maintained even under adverse driving conditions. 
ubstance takes shape, Cadillac Style. And now 


it has led to an American luxury sports sedan 


that performs as well as it pampers— 
the 1992 Cadillac Seville. 

Please call 1-800-333-4CAD for product 
literature and the location of your nearest 


Cadillac dealer. 
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; Remembering the Artist at His Studio Designed by José Luis Sert 









THE VILLAGE OF Cala Mayor, near Pal- 
ma on the island of Majorca, is today 
a dismal suburb of apartment blocks 
and tourist hotels that disfigure what 
was once a pleasant Mediterranean 
landscape of terraces and small farms. 
When Joan Miro settled there in the 
late 1950s, it had yet to fall victim to 
the real estate developers. The prop- 
erty he acquired, a little plateau of 
pine, almond and carob trees with a 


commanding view of the sea, was the 


perfect site for realizing his vision: a 
studio large enough to hold his vast 
canvases and scu lream, 
when I man vhere 

he had writte: ore, “is 
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By Malise Ruthven 


to have a big workshop, not because 
of the light...which I do not care 
about, but because of the space to ac- 
commodate lots of canvases. I would 
like to try my hand at carving, pot- 
tery, engraving. I would like to have a 
press. I would also like to go further, 
as far as it is possible, away from easel 
painting, which to my mind only pur- 
sues a mean objective.” 

Miro would have to wait more than 


twenty years before he achieved his 


~ ambition. In Paris, where he had lived 


intermittently since 1919, he had at 
first been so poor he could afford only 
one proper dinner a week. He later re- 
vealed that the surrealistic shapes in 
such early masterpieces as Harlequin’s 
Carnival were inspired by hallucina- 
tions born of hunger. Growing recog- 
nition and prosperity, however, were 
interrupted by World War II. The Ger- 


“T dream of a large studio,” wrote the late Joan Miro (below, in 1978) from Paris in 1938. Some 
20 years later, the artist asked his friend and fellow Catalan José Luis Sert to create a spacious stu- 
dio in Cala Mayor, on Majorca, where he could work in solitude on his paintings and sculptures. 


= 
= 


i 





TOP LEFT: Sert employed the primary colors of Mird’s palette as well as concrete, 
glass, ceramic tile and local stone in his design. ABOVE LEFT: Canvases fill the 
main painting area, which is just as the artist left it when he died in 1983. 


continued on page 32 
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MIRO ON MAJORCA 


Remembering the Artist at His Studio Designed by José Luis Sert 
continued from page 30 





After the outbreak of World War II, Miro left Paris for Spain, 
returning first to his native Barcelona before moving to Ma- 
jorca. ABOVE: In the Red Room, a portrait of Mird’s friend 
Picasso hangs beside a row of puppets in Majorcan costumes. 


“T store up the poetic impressions I have experienced,” the 
artist observed, “but they have to cross the frontier, they have 
to meet the demands of painting.” RIGHT: An untitled oil- 
on-burlap work from 1972 rests on a table beside old pottery. 


BELOW: Throughout the studio is an eclectic array of found 
objects, from rocks and sticks to newspaper clippings, post- 
cards and folk art. “I hang on to everything,” Mir6 once said. 
‘A color, a texture, a tool—it could always lead to something.” 


“I work like a gardener 
or a vinedresset.... 
Things follow their 

natural course. They 
grow, they ripen.” 


~ time for the artist and his family. They 



























man invasion of France in 1940 forced 
Miro to return to his native Spain, de- 
spite his contempt for General Franco’ 
and what he once called “the anti- 
quated forces of fascism.” 

It was a disrupting and exhausting 


moved between Barcelona and the 
family farm at Montroig, south of 
Barcelona near Tarragona. He was not 
prevented from working, but his dis- 
dain for fascism made him reluctant 
to exhibit in Spain; he needed quiet 
and obscurity. Finally, he decided to 
settle on Majorca, where he had fami- 
ly connections—both his mother and 
his wife, Pilar Juncosa, were from the 
island. First, the couple rented a fine 
seventeenth-century farmhouse, Son 
Boter. Then, acquiring the adjoining. 
land, they built a house of their own, 
designed by Pilar’s brother, Enric, in 
an ordinary 1950s style. 





Miro confined his architectural in- 
terest to his studio. The architect he 
chose to design it was José Luis Sert, 
an old friend and a fellow Catalan. 
It was Sert who had designed the 
famous Spanish Pavilion at the Par- 
is International Exhibition of 1937, 
an explicitly anti-Francoist statement 
that was sponsored by the belea- 
guered Republican government and 
for which Picasso contributed Guerni- 
ca and Miro The Reaper. Mir6’s canvas 
was a prophetic and powerful state- 
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Remembering the Artist at His Studio Designed by José Luis Sert 


staying inside an office. The rhythm 
of the light and the surroundings are 
what determine the work.” Ironically, 
Sert appears to have designed the 
building from his residence in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. In fact, it was 
not until the summer of 1955, when 
the plans were already complete, that 
he was able to visit Majorca. Never- 
theless, his scale model of the studio 
delighted Miro. “I am very glad and 
honored to have this building of 
yours,” the artist wrote his friend. “In 
this environment I think I will be able 
to work fruitfully.” 

The studio conveys a strong sense 
of the Mediterranean vernacular while 
retaining the essential qualities of 
the international modernist style. In- 
spired partly by the “natural” archi- 


tecture of the neighboring island of 
Miro, who claimed that he preferred to work in discomfort, had trouble adapting to his Ibiza, Sert seems to have been strong- 
new studio, and in 1959 he acquired the adjoining property and its 17th-century farm- ie andl dibeth ter ele 
house, Son Boter. In the simple stone structure he found a place where he could both y intluenced by the WOrk OF Le Uor- 
withdraw and create. ABOVE: Bronze sculptures by the artist line the main room. busier. The south facade, overlooking 





ment against the twin horrors of fas- 
cism and war. (The Reaper has, sadly, 
disappeared, lost or sabotaged during 
the Spanish civil war.) 

The partnership between Sert and 
Miro proved a remarkable one, com- 
bining complementary talents and 
sensibilities. Sert had become a Unit- 
ed States citizen and had established 
a successful career as a city planner 
and teacher, dividing his time be- 
tween New York and Harvard, where 
he headed the Graduate School of 
Design. But he had not designed any 
buildings for almost twenty years, 
and he welcomed the opportunity to 
become a practicing architect once 
more. Since his antifascist past pre- 
vented him from having professional 
accreditation in Spain, Sert was not 
permitted to register the designs him- 
self. It appears that Enric Juncosa 
fronted the drawings for him. 

“Architecture,” Miro said in a 1951 
interview, “should be determined by 
the landscape, by the mountains that 





ABOVE: Elsewhere are vivid canvases and more bronzes. On Majorca, Mir6 expanded the 
: oF E scope of his expression, working in a variety of media. “I have always felt that I am like an in- 
surround it, by the sea. It’s impossible sect with antennae,” he said. “I hover and find myself directed mysteriously to further dis- 
to create an architectural design by coveries.” Though the studio is open only to scholars, a gallery for new works is planned. 


continued on page 34 
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Remembering the Artist at His Studio Designed by José Luis Sert 


the sea, incorporates a ceramic-tile 
cladding in natural colors, while the 
sun-protection grilles are made from 
tiles of rustic pottery instead of the 
concrete Le Corbusier used for his 
brises-soleil in Algeria. Advances in 
building techniques allowed Sert a 
freedom to play with surfaces, shapes 
and planes. The aim of the vaulted 
roof, he told Mir6, was to avoid 
“frameworks that would give the idea 
of a factory or a garage.” 

In a sense, Miro’s studio became a 
manifesto in stone and concrete for 
the new style Sert would adopt for 
buildings in hot climates, including 
the United States Embassy in Bagh- 
dad and the presidential palace in 
Havana. But it also pays explicit 
homage to Joan Miro. The range of 
colors on doors and shutters is re- 
stricted to primary colors of his 
palette—re »w and blue—while 
the soaring . the roof vaults 
suggest two rite themes: 
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the rhythms of music and the move- 
ment of birds. Yet, as in many of 
Mir6’s paintings, there is also an econ- 
omy of function. The grille that lights 
the main painting area, while protect- 
ing it from the glare of the sun, is set 
at an angle to catch the prevailing 
breeze; and beneath the wings of the 
roof vaults, opaque shutters open for 
ventilation. In cooling the studio in 
summer, both devices also created an 
interior space where the artist could 
work in shadow-free light. 

The interior is just as Miro left it 
when he died in 1983. There are some 
two hundred works in various stages 
of completion, many of which are 
stacked in storage racks under the 
mezzanine/gallery. Miro tended to 
work on a number of different can- 
vases or sculptures at a time. He was 
capable of leaving a work for a year or 
two before taking it up where he left 
off, or transforming it into something 
entirely new. He often compared 


himself to a Catalan peasant, prepar- 
ing the ground and then allowing 
ideas to germinate and grow before 
transferring them to canvas or mold- 
ing them into three-dimensional ob- 
jects. “I work like a gardener or a 
vinedresser. Things come slowly,” he 
said. “Things follow their natural 
course. They grow, they ripen. I must 
graft. I must water, as with lettuces. 
Ripening goes on in my mind. So I’m 
always working on a great many 
things at the same time.” 

The interior of the studio was in- 
tended to enhance this process. The 
main working space occupies two 
floors, permitting canvases of a vast 
size, while the mezzanine/gallery that 
occupies about a third of the floor 
area was set aside for drawing, print- 
ing and other graphic arts. A balcony 
and a narrow walkway leading from 
it provided vantage points from which 
the artist could look down on works 
in progress from different angles. The 
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mezzanine and the floor beneath it 
also contained an abundance of space 
for his collection of found objects: old 
postcards, sticks and stones, twigs 
and roots, samples of peasant basket- 
ware and pottery, pieces of folk art, 
magic talismans, old light bulbs or 
bits of twisted wire. The shapes were 
transformed in his paintings, where 
they float or dance together in gravi- 
ty-free space, or fossilized into bronze 
in his sculptures. 

Sir Roland Penrose, the artist’s close 
friend and biographer, once observed 
his method: “I have watched him try 
out various combinations and sud- 
denly, seeing a solution that fas- 
cinates him, build up from pieces 
of scrap a figure with a strangely 
convincing personality—a chimera, 
benign or evil in character, but es- 
sentially humorous. Unexpected en- 
counters between objects such as he 
brings about are always humorous, 
and yet are also part of the solemn 


magic game at which he is an adept.” 

His longtime friend the artist Joan 
Prats described Miro’s genius for 
breathing life into inanimate objects 
more succinctly: “When I pick up a 
stone, it’s a stone. When Miro picks 
up a stone, it’s a Mird.” 

Despite the perfection of his studio, 
Miro had some difficulties in adjust- 
ing to it. In November 1956 he wrote 
to Sert: “The studio is completely 
ready, and it is incredibly marvelous.” 
He added, however, that he was re- 
straining himself from working there 
before he had finished putting the 
house in order. Three years later he 
wrote that he had succeeded in pur- 
chasing Son Boter, the Catalan farm- 
house he had formerly rented. “This,” 
he explained, “serves the purpose 
of keeping away any troublesome 


. neighbor. I will also use it for the 


making of huge canvases and sculp- 
tures, so I can clear the workshop a 
bit.” The clutter in the studio, and the 


interest visitors took in it, drove the 
artist to seek refuge in the farm- 
house, where he created a private 
sanctuary with portraits of his par- 
ents, his friend Picasso and a collec- 
tion of Catalan puppets that seem to 
have symbolized man, which he once 
called “that marionette who must 
never be taken too seriously.” Too, the 
thick walls and high ceilings provid- 
ed better protection against the heat 
than Sert’s vaulted roof. 

There may, however, have been an- 
other, less tangible reason for acquir- 
ing Son Boter. For Mird, the great 
photographer of the unconscious 
mind, the studio had been a dream— 
one that was bound to lose some of its 
fascination when translated into glass 
and concrete, tile and stone. In the 
farmhouse he felt closer to the peas- 
ant life of the past, among the shapes 
and emblems that drew him back into 
his spiritual habitat, surrounded by 
old stones and ancestral ghosts. 0 
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THE SOULE OF SEGOWE: 


The Marquesa de Lozoya’s Treasure House of Spanish Style 


By Michael Peppiatt 


EVERY HOUSE, however modest, has a 
history. But when the house stands on 
a Roman site and contains fragments 
of virtually every architectural style 
from antiquity to early-nineteenth- 
century Romanticism, history is as 
vital a factor as the architect. In the 
marquesa de Lozoya’s residence in 
Segovia, one might say that history ts 
the architect. In part, this is because 
history is so present in the choice of 
site and the shape of lookout tower 





“T couldn't let a place so full of the past crumble 
away,” says the marquesa de Lozoya (above), 
whose restored residence in Segovia exhibits 
influences that span many centuries. RIGHT: 
The main staircase features the faux-marbre and 
trompe-l'oeil surfaces of an 1820 remodeling. 


and battlement—all built to keep the 
invaders out. But it is also because the 
marquesa is herself a historian who 
moves between the centuries as easily 


as she does from room to room. 


“Restoring this house has been a 
passion ince I inherited 
it,” she e ig through the 
ivy-covel which the 
building \ It was a 
ruin when 1 my 
daughters a1 BY. 
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eryone pitched in, but it took far more 
time and money than any of us had 
thought to get it into its present con- 
dition. You can imagine how relieved 
I was when the house was made a na- 
tional monument, because now I can 
be sure that it will be kept up even if 
future generations of my family have 
no interest in maintaining it.” 

In Segovia, as in every other an- 
cient city in Spain, many historic 
houses are left to ruin because the 
need to live in the present outweighs 
all conservationist ideals. “You can’t 
blame people for abandoning their 
houses, even though it’s a great loss,” 
says the marquesa. “Take Segovia as 


BELOW: Painted in the 17th and 18th cen- 


~ turies, papier-maché reliefs of the first mar- 


quesa de Lozoya, below, and Maria Amelia 
de Sajonia ornament the staircase landing. 















continued on page 40 
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The memories of a home that’s been in the family for generations can never be 
teplaced. But a replacement insurance policy from Chubb can restore a unique property should it 
Sm olemerlutetien 

Chubb appraisers carefully note unique architectural details and construction materials, 
creating a valuable record. With this complimentary inspection and an estimate of your true 
insurance needs, you can be assured that your home will not only be covered for its 
replacement costs, but the replacements will be as authentic as possible. Ask your 


agent or broker about Chubb, or call 1-800-36 CHUBB. 





CHUBB 


For promotional purposes, Chubb refers to member insurers of the Chubb Group of Insurance Companies who issue coverage. 
Chubb is proud to participate in “American Playhouse.” Watch for it on PBS. Photographed at The Point, Saranac Lake, New York. 
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You want fo go where no one has gone before 
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This weekend. 


If you want to go farther than all the others, 
consider the vehicle that did just that. 

Explorer passed all the rest to become the 
best seller, the new standard for its class. 
And, Four Wheeler 
magazine's “Four 
Wheeler of the Year.” 

Nothing in its 
class has so much 
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The Marquesa de Lozoya’s Treasure House of Spanish Style 
continued from page 36 


BELOW: A golden brocade lambrequin and 
portieres cover the doors that lead from the 
Yellow Salon to the dining room. Above the 
~circa 1850 tufted-back armchair hangs a por- 
frait of the marquesa’s great-grandmother. 



































ABOVE LEFT: “We were never allowed to play in the Yellow Salon as children,” says the marquesa. 
The salon contains Louis XIV, XV and XVI tables, a chandelier from the royal factory of La Gran- 
ja and a portrait of the marquesa’s great-grandmother. LEFT: A detail of the 1820 Neoclassical 
wallpaper shows its immaculate state. “It’s a nightmare to keep in proper condition,” she notes. 


BELOW: The wallpaper’s Gothic-inspired pointed-arch motif sets the tone of the eclectically fur- 
nished dining room. Carlos IV chairs surround the table, while the ceiling’s sombrilla—which re- 
sembles an Adamesque medallion—recalls the parasols that were used by previous generations. 


an example. It was an important and 
prosperous place for centuries, a cen- 
ter for the wool trade from the Middle 
Ages on. All that ended when syn- 
thetic fibers came in, and now the 
young people go to Madrid because 
there’s no future for them here. Of 
course,” she adds, smiling, “I think 
of Segovia as the only place in the 
world. My family has lived here since 
at least the thirteenth century, and 
when we travel, we rarely go farther 
than another old house we have near- 
by in the country.” 

It is not difficult to understand the 
marquesa de Lozoya’s attachment to 
the ancient blond stonework of Se- 
govia. The house's balconies look out 
onto the city’s famous Roman aque- 
duct, still in service after eighteen 





centuries of use, and the panorama of 
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Treasure House of Spanish Style 
continued from page 40 


palaces and Romanesque churches 
is a historian’s dream. Behind the 
house, in contrast to the grim forti- 
fications, lies a charming sheltered 
garden. A fountain that bears an- 


cestral arms plays into a basin. There 


is also a swimming pool, proof that 
the marquesa’s devotion to the past in 
no way precludes a practical sense of 
the present. “I’m very proud to have 
made the swimming pool myself,” 
she says. “And that patch over there is 
going to be a tennis court when I can 
find the time.” 

The peace of the garden is under- 
lined by the presence of a small fami- 
ly chapel. “Moving our little chapel 
out here proved to be a boon,” the 
marquesa says. “It used to be on the 
first floor, and the kitchen was in the 
basement. So we brought the kitchen 
up and the chapel out, and day-to- 
day living is much more convenient 
now. The number of wells we have 
is another thing worth mentioning. 
Even the walls contain secret wells. 
They were essential in a siege, be- 
cause even if there was nothing else 
but water, you could hold out for 
quite a long time.” 

The greatest surprise in this ancient 
house is that the interior is compara- 
tively modern. The moment you leave 
the stone patio and climb the main 
staircase, the entire décor dates from 
the house’s last major renovation, 
in about 1820—modern indeed when 
viewed in the perspective of two mil- 
lennia. The faux-marbre of the walls, 
which remains remarkably fresh, re- 
calls the way the gaiety and allusive- 
ness of the Romantic movement took 
all of Europe by storm. The Neoclassi- 
cism that preceded it still lingers in 
some of the details, but eventually 
the Romantic élan sweeps every oth- 
er style aside, establishing itself fully 
in the antechamber that opens onto 
the landing. 

“Tt’s amusing that all the walls and 
even the ceiling still have their origi- 
nal paper,” the marquesa remarks. “It 
was in vogue in Spain around 1810 
to 1820, and the wallpaper we have 
through the house’s public rooms was 
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made when there was a craze for 
Pompeii. Many of the motifs were 
drawn from the wall paintings that 
were rediscovered there. Most of our 
furniture is late eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century, and the chande- 
liers come from the famous royal 
manufactory at La Granja. The an- 
techamber really serves as an en- 
trance to the grand salon, or the 
Yellow Salon, as we call it. It’s a rather 
formal room, and as far as | remem- 
ber, it was only used when important 
people, such as the bishop, called on 
us. There used to be an occasional 
party, but the furniture suffered, so 
now we don't have them.” 

The Yellow Salon leads into an ele- 
gant dining room, where the wallpa- 
per forsakes the playful Pompeian 
mode for a more restrained Gothic 
motif. Although there are noticeable 
changes in color and design, the wall- 
paper confers a pleasing background 
unity on all three rooms, as if each 
of them were a variation on a single 
theme. “There used to be so much 
furniture—of all periods—that I was 
able to completely furnish our house 
in the country with it,” says the mar- 
quesa. “It also allowed me to pare 
things down here and get the rooms 
to look the way they did originally. 
We keep a lot of family portraits in 
these rooms, but they're mainly of 
grandparents and great-grandpar- 
ents who were particularly attached 
to this house.” 

Living in such a period piece would 
normally impose constraints on fami- 
ly life. But the marquesa and her fam- 
ily do not appear inhibited in any way 
by their surroundings. Outside the 
main reception rooms are numerous 
signs of regular country pursuits— 
boots, shooting sticks and riding 
crops are much in evidence. In one 
bedroom there is even a bed in which 
the duke of Wellington slept for sever- 
al nights during the Peninsular War. 
But the house is much more than a 
historic setting. Like a play within a 
play, it contains a surprise: a perfect 
Romantic interior hidden within an 
ancient fortress. 
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Light-Filled Canvases by Spanish Painters of the Impressionist Era 


By Dana Micucci 


IMPRESSIONISM has always been syn- 
onymous with France. The revolu- 
tionary artistic movement, which was 
launched in Paris in the 1870s by 
such now-familiar masters as Mo- 
net, Pissarro, Degas, Renoir and Sis- 
ley, created a new way of seeing, 
a painting style that captured the 


French Impressionists to paint direct- 
ly from nature. But the impact of 
French Impressionism so overshad- 
owed Spanish art of the same era that 
it has been little known outside Spain. 
Today, these artists are being redis- 
covered, and over the past five years, 
prices for their works have soared. 


EI Patio de la Alberca, Santiago Rusinol i Prats. 
Oil on canvas; 29)" x 37%". A member of the 
Catalan avant-garde who studied and lived 
in Paris, Rusinol devoted himself to paint- 
ing the gardens of Spain after 1899. His ren- 
dering of the Alhambra’s famed Court of the 
Myrtles reveals a subtle use of color to evoke 
mood. Edmund Peel & Associates, Madrid. 





essence of the fleeting moment with 
rapid brushstrokes and broken color. 
In Spain, less than a decade later, 
Joaquin Sorolla, Dario de Regoyos, 
Aureliano de Beruete, Ram6n Casas 
and Santiago Rusinol were also ex- 
perimenting with light and plein air 
techniques, sharing the desire of the 
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While some critics argue that the 
Spanish painters never considered 
themselves part of the official French 
movement and even criticized it, 
many of them traveled to Paris in the 
late nineteenth century and absorbed 
the technical innovations being prac- 
ticed there. “In contrast to the French 


Impressionists, they were less con- 
cerned with conveying the impres- 
sion of light as it acted upon the eye 
than with its effects upon form and 
color,” explains Priscilla E. Muller, 
the curator of the Hispanic Society 
of America museum in New York 
and an expert on Spanish fine arts. 


continued on page 46 
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Light-Filled Canvases by Spanish Painters of the Impressionist Era 


continued from page 44 


“Too, the bright Mediterranean light 
of Spain was completely different 
from the light in Paris.” 

Joaquin Sorolla, the most celebrat- 
ed Spanish painter of the period, 
worked in a style closest to that of 
Monet, who knew him and appre- 
ciated his work. The artist, who is 
often referred to as “the Spanish Sar- 
gent” for his portraits, though he is 
best remembered for his paintings of 
beach scenes of his native Valencia, 
captured the transitory effects of sun- 
light with great urgency and quick- 
ness. “For Sorolla, to picture light as it 
was seen at the instant in which it hit 
upon a ship’s rail; upon tanned, wet 
skin glistening in dazzling sunshine; 
upon flowers, sea and all outdoors, as 
well as upon shaded flesh, fabrics and 
interiors...was a constant passion,” 
Muller noted in an essay in the San 
Diego Museum of Art's exhibition cat- 
alogue on Sorolla’s work. 

The Spanish artists, like the French 
Impressionists, admired Goya and 
Velazquez, and also chose subjects 
from contemporary life—rural land- 
scapes, portraits, domestic scenes and 
the outdoor leisure activities of the 
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middle class. Whether Impression- 
ism was self-consciously imitated or 
transformed by the Spanish artists, 
their canvases combined spontane- 
ous brushwork with a lustrous palette 
that emphasized both regional diver- 
sity and an indebtedness to the realis- 
tic landscape tradition pioneered by 
Carlos de Haes. 

As professor of landscape painting 
at the San Fernando Fine Arts Acade- 
my in Madrid, de Haes initiated plein 
air techniques in Spain. Among his 
students were Beruete, a landscapist 
who painted the clear light of his na- 
tive Madrid, along with views of Tole- 
do and the Castilian countryside, and 
Regoyos, who portrayed the moun- 
tainous landscape of northern Spain 
and was influenced by the work of 
Pissarro, Seurat and Signac on his 
travels to Paris. He was a frequent vis- 
itor to the Barcelona café Els Quatre 
Gats (The Four Cats), where the Cata- 
lan avant-garde artists Casas, Rusinol 
and Joaquin Mir often met. Mir is best 
known for his nostalgic depictions of 
Catalonia and Majorca. Casas and 
Rusinol painted scenes of Mont- 
martre while living together above 
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ABOVE: A Full-Length Portrait of the Singer 
Isabel Bru, Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida, 1904. Oil 
on canvas; 72" x 38". Sorolla, one of Spain’s 
most noted artists, was dubbed “the Spanish 
Sargent.” In painting Bru, he displays the re- 
strained brushstrokes and compositional tal- 
ents of his contemporary. Sotheby's, London. 


LEFT: The Return from Fishing, Joaquin Sorolla 
y Bastida, 1893. Oil on canvas, 18/4" x 24%". 
Though he rejected the Impressionist label, 
Sorolla combined a luminous palette and a 
concern with conveying the effects of sun- 
light—particularly in his lively beach scenes 
of his native Valencia. Christie’s, London. 
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Shown left to right: 
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Henning Koppel. 

An early Victorian amboyna and pollard oak center table, mid-19th century. 
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An unusual Russian painted and mahogany open armchair, circa 1838. 
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Light-Filled Canvases by Spanish Painters of the Impressionist Era 


continued from page 46 


the Moulin de la Galette in Paris in 
1890, early in their careers. Casas’s 
other subjects included the dancers 
and spectators at the Circulo del Liceo 
in Barcelona, which recall similar 
themes by Degas and Renoir. He be- 
came a renowned portraitist, while 
Rusinol was later celebrated for his 
landscapes of Granada. Another Ca- 
talan artist, Hermenegildo Anglada 
Camarasa, who debuted at Paris’‘s 
Salon des Indépendents in 1898, 
rendered Gypsies, nudes and scenes 
from Paris nightlife. 

“These painters were well known 
during their lifetimes and were espe- 
cially popular in Spain, South Amer- 
ica and France in the early 1900s,” 
Muller explains. “They traveled and 
lived abroad and exhibited widely.” 
Sorolla, who influenced such Ameri- 
can painters as Childe Hassam, N. C. 
Wyeth and William Merritt Chase, 
was the most accomplished and won 
many international prizes. Indeed, 
the monumental success of Sorolla’s 
first exhibition in the United States in 
1909 at the Hispanic Society of Ameri- 
ca assured his fame. His clients in- 
cluded the financier and collector 
Thomas Fortune Ryan and Archer 
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COURTESY CHRISTIE'S, NEW YORK 


ABOVE: Danza Gitana, Hermenegildo Angla- 
da Camarasa, circa 1914-36. Oil on panel; 
21" x 25%". Anglada, also known for his views 
of Paris, employs an impasto technique to 
capture a Gypsy dance. Christie’s, New York. 


BELOW: Paisaje, Joaquin Mir. Oil on canvas, 
294" x 39". Mir, another Catalan, worked al- 
most exclusively as a landscape painter, creat- 
ing lush tapestries of light and shadow with 
rapid brushstrokes. Sammer Gallery, Madrid. 
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Milton Huntington, the founder of 
the Hispanic Society. It was Hun- 
tington who commissioned the major 
project of Sorolla’s career, a series of 
large paintings representing life in 
the provinces of Spain, which now 
line the walls of the Sorolla Room in 
the Hispanic Society museum. 

Sorolla’s celebrity, like that of the 
other Spanish painters, proved to 
be short-lived, however. “Their suc- 
cesses were quickly forgotten as the 
avant-garde movements of Fauvism, 
Cubism and Surrealism began to at- 
tract attention,” says Edmund Peel, a 
Madrid-based independent fine-art 
auctioneer who represents Sotheby's 
in Spain. “The world was looking for 
works of greater intellectual impact, 
and American museums supported 
the cause. Over the years, Spain 
has isolated itself from the outside 
world. International interest in these 
painters only started to reawaken af- 
ter Franco died in 1975. And it wasn’t 
until 1965 that Spanish collectors be- 
gan rediscovering their own artists. 
As a result, there’s not a lot of litera- 
ture about them.” 

Stringent export laws also con- 
tributed to keeping most works by 
the Spanish artists inside Spain. “Tra- 
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The Holy Family and Wise Men shown 
slightly smaller than actual size 
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ditionally there have been heavy re- 
strictions on the movement of art in 
and out of the country,” says Sam 
Benady, director of Sammer Gallery 
in Madrid. It’s not surprising, then, 
that Spanish collectors have always 
been the major patrons of Spanish art 
of the Impressionist era. “They buy 
up to ninety percent of the Spanish 
paintings that come up for auction,” 
says New York dealer M. R. Schweit- 
zer, who has handled these works for 
forty years. “For several years, up un- 
til the recent recession, there was an 
economic and cultural explosion in 
Spain. The Spaniards are very nation- 
alistic and see these painters as an im- 
portant part of their heritage.” 
American, Latin American and 
Japanese collectors are also paying 
attention to works by the Spanish 
artists. “The market is strong now 
for top-quality canvases by these 
painters, especially Sorolla,” says 
Benady. “Prices have at least tripled 
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within the past five years, and it’s 
likely that they will continue to rise.” 
Works by Sorolla—which can be 
found today in private collections 
and in Paris’s Musée d'Orsay, the 
J. Paul Getty Museum in California, 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, the 
Prado and, of course, the Sorolla 
Museum in Madrid (see Architectural 
Digest, February 1988)—have com- 
manded the highest prices at auction, 
boosting the artist into a lofty catego- 
ry of his own. The world-record price 
for a Sorolla painting is $3.1 million, 
which was paid in 1990 by a Spanish 
collector for Beach at Valencia, at Sothe- 
by’s in London. A year earlier, his 
Bulls Pulling the Boat sold for $1.2 mil- 
lion. “I can recall selling Sorollas in 
the 1970s for an average of twenty 
thousand dollars,” says Schweitzer. “I 
bought my first Sorolla in 1951 at 
Christie’s in London for about ten 
thousand five hundred dollars, and I 
would gladly pay more than a million 


for it today. Sorolla’s work is outstand- 
ing. Spanish Impressionist art is very 
exciting and vibrant—it reminds me 
of flamenco.” Edmund Peel has a sim- 
ilar assessment of the artist’s talents. 
“Sorolla had a tremendous facility for 


ture light was unparalleled. He was a 
natural genius.” 

Next to Sorolla, the Catalan paint- 
ers Mir, Casas, Rusinol and Anglada 
Camarasa have performed best, says 
Peel. And their work sells mainly to 
Catalan collectors, although prices 
have dropped because of the reces- 
sion, which has hit hard in industrial 
Catalonia. Peel sold Anglada Cama- 
rasa’s Gypsies with Dogs a year and a 
half ago for a record $671,242, com- 
pared with the $18,064 a similar-size 
painting by the artist brought at a 
Peel auction in 1985. Rusinol’s Market 


" painting,” he says. “His ability to cap- | 


in Valencia went for a record $352,000 | 


at Sotheby’s in New York in 1989, 
while his Gardens of Aranjuez fetched 
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$26,006 at Edmund Peel in 1985. An 
important female figure painting by 
Casas was recently offered for an esti- 
mated $374,000, and Mir landscapes 
are in the same price range, according 
to Joan Antonio Maragall, director of 
Sala Parés in Barcelona, where Casas 
and Rusinol first exhibited their work. 
“Paintings by Regoyos and Beruete 
have sold at auction recently for up to 
two hundred thousand dollars,” says 
Peel. “There have been fewer exhibits 
of works by these artists, so they 
aren't as visible as the Catalans. Al- 
so, they painted landscapes, and the 
prices for pure landscapes haven't 
risen as high as those with figures. 
But I can’t explain why; some of these 
paintings are better than the others.” 
Peel maintains that the current 
price range for canvases by these 
Spanish painters is very reasonable, 
especially in relation to French Im- 
pressionist paintings. Benady says he 
has been selling the best works by 


OG: a breeze-swept island off Miami, in the 


Spanish Impressionists other than 
Sorolla for $200,000 to $500,000. 
Increased international exposure 
from recent exhibitions, including the 
traveling Sorolla retrospective orga- 
nized by the San Diego Museum of 
Art in 1989 and group shows the 
same year in Japan and at the Tate 
Gallery in London, has contributed 
to the new popularity of Spanish 
Impressionist art, notes Peel. “The 
attention paid to Sorolla also helped 
increase the visibility of the other 
painters by bringing more of their 
works into the marketplace,” he says. 
But there are also more buyers than 
there are paintings on the market. 
“While the Spanish Impressionists 
were prolific, most of their works be- 
long to museums or collectors who 
want to keep them,” says Maragall. 
“The most desirable works tend to 
stay where they are, especially dur- 
ing a recession.” Peel says he sells 
between thirty and fifty Spanish 


Impressionist paintings a year in 
Madrid, and estimates that even few- 
er come up at auction in New York, 
London and Paris. 

As prices rise, however, so will the 
quality of art on the market. Too, ex- 
port restrictions in Spain should ease 
after 1992, according to Benady, who 
explains, “The availability of more 
Spanish art outside Spain will expand 
the pool of potential buyers and con- 
tribute to the increasing value of 
Spanish Impressionist paintings.” 

But the real value of these lumi- 
nous canvases may well be found in 
precisely what set them apart from 
their French counterparts. “Even in 
Paris, the Spanish artists at the turn of 
the century maintained a sense of 
Spain in their work,” says Priscilla 
Muller. “It was their Spanish subject 
matter that was so exciting. And they 
kept returning to Spain—it was as 
though they found something there 
that renewed their art.” 














A MAGNIFICENT MEDITERRANEAN VILLAGE 
CALLED FISHER ISLAND. 
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Best of all, the residences are splendid: 


warm waters of the Atlantic, a magnificent 
Mediterranean village awaits. 

Its name is Fisher Island. 

Here are gathered people from around the 
world who share a common appreciation for life 
and living to the fullest. 

Their community offers a superb seaside 
golf course; a tennis center with grass and clay 
courts; an international spa named one of 
America’s finest; two deepwater marinas for 
yachts of any length; seven restaurants; a dinner 
theater and shops in an environment of 
privacy and security. 

Fisher Island is a world unto itself. 
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such as this four bedroom, 4,021 square foot 
luxury condominium in The Village of Bayview, 
with marble floors, Thermador appliances and 
more than 1,000 feet of terraces offering sensa- 
tional views of the Miami skyline, Biscayne Bay 
and the Atlantic Ocean. 

If you long for a superb home on a tropical 
island, join the discriminating people who 
have discovered Fisher Island. 

Residences from $600,000 to $5.25 million. 

Fisher Island, Florida 33109, 

305/535-6071 
Toll-free 800/624-3251 
Telefax 305/535-6008 


This project is registered with the New Jersey Real Estate Commission. NJREC 90/4-711 to 716. Registration does not constitute an 
endorsement of the merits or value of the project. Obtain and read the New Jersey Public Offering statement before signing anything. This is not an 
offering to any person in any state where such an offering may not lawfully be made. Equal Housing Opportunity. 
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Dona Carmen Marafion de Araoz Restores the Mudejar Style of Palacio de Galiana 


By Beth Houston 























ALONG THE BANKS of the Tagus river in the countryside 
around Toledo stands a small Moorish castle, Palacio de 
Galiana. Framed by slender cypresses and sculptured box- 
wood, it offers a breathtaking view of the city beyond. Gaz- 
ing at Galiana’s massive stone-and-brick towers, it is easy to 
let one’s imagination drift off and get swept up in one of 
the many tales that surround the fairy-tale structure. 

Who would guess that just thirty years ago Palacio de 
Galiana lay in ruins? Not only had one tower of the small 
fortress collapsed, but the other was crumbling dangerous- 
ly. Large sections of the vaulted ceiling had given way, and 
the patio’s reflecting pool was buried under centuries of 
debris. If it hadn’t been for the determined effort of the 
woman who came to its rescue, Palacio de Galiana might 
still be in the same pitiful condition. 

“I was afraid that Galiana would be lost forever,” says 
Dona Carmen Maranon de Araoz, the daughter of one of 
Spain’s most ruished writers and cultural figures, 


Don Gregorio m. She had known about the palace 


w 
Nm 


“Basically, what we started with were ruins,” 
says Dona Carmen Maranon de Araoz of Pala- 


‘cio de Galiana, a Moorish castle dating to the 


9th century situated on the Tagus river near 
Toledo. LEFT: Historical records and cren- 
ellated towers indicate that the castle was 
once a fortress. Dona Carmen's restoration has 
revived the spirit of the palace’s Mudejar 
architecture—a style executed by Muslims 
in Spain during Christian rule—and gardens. 


“The major difficulty we faced during the res- 
toration was that the palace was registered as 
a national monument and the ruins were cata- 
logued,” explains Dona Carmen. ‘Any changes 
had to be officially approved, and the red tape 
caused endless delays.” BELOW: Dona Car- 
men stands under a corridor’s Islamic arches. 
The large ceramic jars used to store olive oil. 
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Dona Carmen Maranon de Araoz Restores the Mudejar Style of Palacio de Galiana 


continued from page 52 


since her childhood and bought the ruined structure with 
her late husband in 1959 with the idea of using it as a coun- 
try residence. At that time, Dona Carmen and Alejandro 
Fernandez de Araoz were among the first in Spain to re- 
store an important historic property that had not belonged 
to either of their families for generations. “My children 
thought I was crazy to take on such a project,” she says. 
Determined to overcome any obstacles, the de Araozes 
planned a careful restoration of Palacio de Galiana, hiring 
Fernando Chueca, an architect with restoration experience, 
and consulting various art historians who specialized in Is- 
lamic art at Madrid’s Royal Academy of Fine Arts. The de 
Araozes immersed themselves in historical accounts and 
volumes of ancient Spanish literature to find mentions of 
Galiana. “We would be reading an incredible account of a 
battle or a siege, with soldiers falling back to a particular 


part of the castle, 
would find exai 
Palacio de Gal! 


Dona Carmen explains, “and there we 
‘escription we were looking for.” 
5 Originally built during the ninth 


century. A centui er, the first wave of Moorish in- 
vaders had crosse: Strait of Gibraltar from North 
Africa, sweeping northward through Spain with little re- 


sistance until their advance was halted near Poitiers, 
France, in 732. Pushed back across the Pyrenees, the Moors 


The picturesque ruins of the palace 
attracted-‘many Romantic 
painters who journeyed to Toledo. 
















ABOVE: ‘As in Moorish gardens, roses, gerani- 
ums and oleander are grown,” notes Dona 
Carmen. In re-creating the gardens of Galiana’s 
grounds, she applied the same principles as 
the Moors had used centuries earlier. Cypress- 
es and hedges form a cool oasis from the heat. 





LEFT: An ajimez—a twin window of Moorish 
influence—looks out to the gardens. “We 
wanted to work with what was there,” says 
Dona Carmen, whose goal was to replicate the 
original structure as accurately as possible. 
‘Anything else would have been a fantasy.” 


consolidated their hold on the newly conquered territories 
of the Iberian peninsula, laying the groundwork for the 
brilliant civilization that was soon to emerge. 

Toledo, a Moorish stronghold and cultural center for over 
four hundred years, lay along the uneasy northern fron- 
tier; a string of fortified castles, which included Galiana, 
stretched out across the countryside, protecting it against 
Christian attack. In 1085, taking advantage of infighting 
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A MOORISH FOELY NEAR TOLEDO 





between the various Moorish fac- 
tions, Alfonso VI of Castile and Leon 
seized Toledo, the first major city to be 
reclaimed by the Christians. 

Following the Reconquest, Toledo 
continued to flourish as a great cul- 
tural city. Highly skilled Moorish 
craftsmen, now working for Christian 
patrons, fused Romanesque and Is- 
lamic elements to develop a style of 
architecture called Mudejar. Judging 
from the fragments of decorative tiles 
and plasterwork found in its interiors, 
it appears that Palacio de Galiana was 
no longer of strategic importance by 
the thirteenth century and enjoyed 
a more tranquil existence as a forti- 
fied palace or country estate. Galiana 
seems to have slipped into obscurity, 
usually turning up in accounts of var- 
ious wars and conflicts as a site for 
troop encampments. 

During the nineteenth century the 
picturesque ruins of the palace, in- 
habited by Gypsies, attracted many 


continued from page 54 


Romantic painters who journeyed to 
Toledo, including David Roberts, the 
British artist whose sketches of Egypt 
and the Holy Land were highly ac- 
claimed. Later, through inheritance, 
Galiana became the property of the 
Spanish-born Empress Eugénie of 
France. Upon her death it passed to 
her nephew the duke of Penaranda, 
who leased the land to tenant farmers 
before selling it to the de Araozes. 

As the excavation of the site got un- 
der way, questions arose that would 
affect the scope of the restoration. The 
discovery of thirteenth-century tile 
fragments introduced the possibility 
that Galiana’s interior walls might 
have been entirely surfaced with 
tiles; similarly, traces of plasterwork 
indicated that the palace might have 
had ornamental ceilings. Around the 
patio were the outlines of walled 
compartments, which scholars be- 
lieve housed soldiers or horses, sug- 
gesting that Galiana could have been 





Dona Carmen Maranon de Araoz Restores the Mudejar Style of Palacio de Galiana 


a larger estate than it now appears. 

Fascinating discoveries have turned 
up in the excavation. “We knew that 
there had to be a reflecting pool with- 
in the patio walls,” Dona Carmen 


_ says. “Digging through the rubble, we 
‘finally located the base at a much 


deeper level and realized that it had a 
functional use as a water storage tank, 
as well as a decorative purpose.” Most 
intriguingly, a secret passageway was 
discovered leading from underneath 
the palace to the riverbank, probably 
an escape route in time of siege. “To 
this day, nobody in the family has 
had the courage to go down there 
and explore it,” confesses Dona Car- 
men’s daughter Piru de Urquijo. 
When the local craftsmen from 
Toledo were shoring up crumbling 
arches and replacing the missing 
columns of the ajimez windows and 
the structural work neared comple- 
tion, the de Araozes found them- 
selves in a quandary. How could they 
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Dona Carmen Maranon de Araoz Restores the Mudejar Style of Palacio de Galiana 


create functional rooms and install 
such modern conveniences as elec- 
tricity and plumbing without de- 
stroying the splendor of Galiana’s 
open interior spaces? Rethinking 
their plans for a country residence, 
Dona Carmen and Alejandro Fernan- 
dez de Araoz decided not to impose 
the twentieth century on the palace 
and instead asked Fernando Chueca 
to design a villa that would be dis- 
creetly situated on the property. 
Galiana would remain as it had once 
been, centuries ago. 

After considerable research, the de 
Araozes conferred with the architect 
on the landscaping and the formal 
garden leading down to the river 
bank, which is now planted with ros- 
es, geraniums and oleander. Dona 
Carmen admits that the present land- 
scaping appears more luxuriant than 
it might have looked during the 
Moorish period. “But everything— 
the palace, the countryside, the city in 


the distance—was beige, the color of 
sand,” she explains. “It needed some 
contrast.” Responding as she did to 
the palette of the landscape, she in- 
stinctively repeated what countless 
builders of Islamic gardens had done 
in centuries past: She shielded herself 
from the arid climate by seeking 
refuge within the walls of a ver- 
dant garden. Miniature paintings and 
manuscripts convey the impression 
that such gardens, depicted as back- 
drops for banquets and other court 
entertainments and sumptuously ar- 
rayed with silk cushions and carpets, 
were among the ultimate luxuries in 
the Islamic world. 

It would have been almost impossi- 
ble to verify what Galiana’s original 
garden looked like. Today, even when 
documented evidence can confirm 
the existence of an ancient garden, 
the accuracy of many restorations has 
been questioned. Several scholars 
have dismissed the famous Alhambra 


gardens in Granada, contending that 
they are largely a nineteenth-century 
creation. The restoration of Palacio de 
Galiana, however, has earned consid- 
erable praise from scholars. 

From the elegant second-floor sa- 
lon of her adjacent house, filled with 
a number of the nineteenth-century 
paintings and drawings of Galiana 
that she has collected, Dona Carmen 
can look out at the palace where she 
frequently entertains. “Very often I 
think of what Galiana looked like 
when I first saw it and feel a great 
sense of satisfaction in having re- 
stored it,” she says. “Recently I was 
walking down a street in Toledo. As 
I passed two women, I overheard 
one of them say to the other, ‘Look! 
There’s the lady who rescued Gali- 
ana.’ I was quite moved and felt very 
proud about what I have been able 
to accomplish, not only for my own 
pleasure but for the benefit of Toledo’s 
cultural heritage.” 7 
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actual size. 





THE 100 GREATEST BOOKS 
EVER WRITTEN 


The finest edition you can find of Moby 


Dick is the great Easton Press leather- 
bound edition. Now you can have this 
luxurious book (a wonderful value at its 
regular price of $38.00) for the price 
of a paperback—only $4.95—with no 
obligation to buy any other book. You 
can keep Moby Dick for $4.95 forever! 


Why is The Easton Press making this, 
dare we say it, whale of a deal? Because we 
think you'll be delighted and astonished 
‘when you see the quality of your first Eas- 
ton Press leather-bound edition. When you 
feel the quality of the leather, and hold the 
‘heft of the book. When you look at the 
beauty of the binding, and see the gleam of 
the 22kt gold inlaid on the spine! 

Frankly, we are hoping you will be so 
taken with this first volume that you will 
Want to own additional leather-bound edi- 
tions from The 100 Greatest Books Ever 
Written. But you are under no obligation to 
do so. 


Replace those paperbacks 
and forgotten best sellers 
with leather-bound classics! 


There's a time in your life when you 
will want to replace your paper- 
backs and forgotten best 
sellers with a library of 





_ The 
first book 
is yours to 

keep 
for only 


$4.95. 


beautiful and important books. That's what 
a great library is all about... books so mag- 
nificent that they are your pride and joy...a 
statement about you. And, a library of 
leather-bound books is the best of all. 





Each book bound in 
genuine leather 
with accents of 

22kt gold. 





Real Value! 


The books in this collection are a genuine 
value, not cheap reprints. Not poor-quality 
editions in imitation leather. Easton Press 
editions are the real thing. Real leather edi- 
tions of the finest quality. Heirloom books 
elegantly bound and printed on acid-free 
paper so that they will last for generations. 
Yet the cost is not expensive. For little 
more than the price of ordinary-looking 
hardcover books you can own these 
extraordinary editions — books that are 
admired and collected in 131 countries 
around the world. Books that you will be 
proud to display in your home — forever! 


Classics by Bronté. Dickens. 
Dostoyevsky. Shakespeare. Twain. 


Who remembers most of yesterday's best 
sellers? You can be sure the world will never 
forget the works of Shakespeare. Milton. 
Dostoyevsky. Dickens. Tolstoy. Twain. These 
are the greatest authors of all time — rep- 
resented here by their greatest works! (We 
include a list of all the titles with your $4.95 
book; you then get to choose which books 
you want to receive!) 


Each volume is custom-bound for you. 


You dont see luxurious leather-bound books 
in most homes, which is all the more reason 
you'll be proud to see them in yours! Nor do 
you see these Easton Press leather editions 
for sale in bookstores. They are made avail- 
able directly to you — with no bookstore 
mark-up and no distribution excesses. This 
is what lets us keep the price low and the 
quality high. 


Superior craftsmanship and materials go 
into each Easton Press edition. Premium- 
quality leather. Acid-neutral paper. Gilded 
page ends. Satin ribbon page markers. 
Moiré fabric endsheets. Superb illustra- 
tions. Hubbed spines accented with pre- 
cious 22kt gold. 


At just $4.95 you have nothing to lose! 


Own Moby Dick for $4.95. For the price of a 
paperback, own this luxurious edition out- 
right. Then, whether you buy anything fur- 
ther is entirely up to you. Obviously, you get 
this book for a fraction of what it costs us to 
make. We do so in confidence that you will 
be truly impressed. 

To take us up on this unusual opportunity, 
simply call us, toll free, at the number shown, 
or mail the reservation application below. 


CALL TOLL FREE: 
1-800-367-4534, Ext. 1-4550 
€ 


Pee AA 


© 1991 MBI 
Reservation Application 


The Easton Press 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 


Yes...send my leather-bound edition of Moby 
Dick for me to keep forever at just $4.95...and 
reserve my subscription to The 100 Greatest 
Books Ever Written. If I like this book, send me 
further editions at the rate of one per month at 
$38.00* each—with this price ($38.00) held 
firm for the next two full years! 

I understand you will send me a list of all the 
titles in the collection. I can tell you which, if 
any, I do not want, and! am free to tell you then 
to send me no further books at all if that is my 
decision. | may return any book within 30 days 
for a refund, and either party may cancel this 
subscription agreement at any time. 


Here's how I want to pay for my $4.95 Moby 
Dick and future volumes (unless I tell you to 
cancel): 

© VISA () MasterCard (1) American Express (1) Discover 





Credit Card No. Expiration Date 











I prefer to pay by check. ($4.95 enclosed). 





Name 





Address 





City 





State ee ae ee ee = 71D 





Signature 





All orders subject to acceptance 
*Plus $3.45 for shipping and handling and any applicable sales tax 
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PORTRAIT: VICTORIO“S  LUGGEING 


Fashion Designers Who Embrace the Baroque in Seville 
By Nicholas Shrady 


RIGHT: José Victor Rodriguez Caro, right, and 
José Luis Medina del Corral, who form the 
fashion design team of Victorio & Lucchino, 
stand before a cordovan leather screen in the 
17th-century palace they have restored in 
Seville. BELOW: In the drawing room are a 
Gobelins tapestry and a copy of a Pompeian 
prancing satyr. Chandelier is from La Granja. 


FOR JOSE VICTOR RODRIGUEZ CARO and 
José Luis Medina del Corral, the as- 
cendant designers from Seville who 
fashion team of Victorio & 
Lucchino, houses have a mysterious 
way of ch« 


form the 


1° their masters. If that 
is so, the) id appear particularly 
blessed ir offices and 
vn house 
iably 
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It is hardly surprising to learn that 
the designers feel inspired by their 
surroundings. Seville is the most sen- 
suous of Spanish cities, a place of 
abundant light, cool patios, fanciful 
grillwork and exuberant tiles, fren- 
zied religious feasts and operatic leg- 
end. Its foundations were laid by the 
Romans and the Moors, but the Ba- 
roque air, so pronounced in the fa- 
cades of countless churches and civic 
edifices, private palaces and public 
plazas, is a legacy from the plunder of 
the New World. Seville is at once Eu- 

pec un, Moorish and American. 


The palace, built on the site of a Roman tem- 
ple, had been plundered of its architectural 
details and divided into apartments. BELOW: 
In the drawing room, three 16th-century 
ecclesiastical busts line the 17th-century 
Indo-Portuguese cabinet with silver mounts. 
The walls were painted with powdered pig- 
ment in the traditional Andalusian manner. 


Victorio & Lucchino’s fashions are 


as baroque as the creations by Sybi- 
lla, another rising Spanish designer, 
are austere. “It would be nearly im- 
possible to turn out spare, minimal 
clothes from Seville,” contends Medi- 
na del Corral. “This is a world of ex- 
cess, of ornament, of light, of crowded 





streets and plazas. Our work is a re- | 


flection of our surroundings.” 
The designers’ talent lies in inter- 


preting and revivifying Andalusian | 
style, not copying it. Bolero-style | 
jackets, the fine embroidery and ap- | 


pliqué of a matador’s traje de luces (suit 
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GOOD NEWS 


Prized Possessions 
Increase In Value! 


FIREMAN'S FUND VALUABLE 
POSSESSIONS COVERAGE WON'T 
SHORT CHANGE YOUR VALUABLES. 


The last thing you need after 
losing a valued possession is a has- 
sle with your insurance company. 
With Fireman’s Fund Valuable 
Possessions coverage, such 
hassles are a thing of the past. 

We pay the full amount you’re 
insured for, so you always know 
exactly how much you'll receive 
before a total loss occurs. That's a 
claim most other insurance com- 
panies can’t make. 

Fireman’s Fund maintains 
a personalized schedule of your 
prized possessions to allow for 
prompt, accurate claim settle- 
ment. We help keep your cover- 
age up to date by recommending 
periodic appraisals of extremely 
valuable items. 

What's more, we offer higher 
limits than most other insurers, 
with no deductible and few restric- 
tions. We can provide coverage in 
the event of mysterious disap- 
pearance, theft or breakage, even 
when you travel. 

If you'd like solid coverage for 
the things you value most, call 1- 
800-736-9741, ext. 25 for the name 
of the independent agent or broker 
representing Fireman’s Fund. 





Fireman’s 


Fireman's Fund. We Insure Good News, _ Fund _ 


©1991 Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
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TOP: A portrait from the school of Velazquez 
is displayed in the sitting room before a poly- 
chrome Mudejar ceiling panel that was a gift 
to Velazquez upon his marriage. The 16th-cen- 


tury figure of Jesus is from the Cuzco School. 


PORTRAIT: VICTORIO & LUCGHING 





continued from page 60 


of lights), the transparency of a veil, 
the velvet and satin of a gentleman’s 
cape—these are only some of the ele- 
ments in the costume of the region 
that they have appropriated and im- 
bued with a contemporary sensibility. 

If Victorio & Lucchino are largely 
unknown outside of Spain, that ob- 
scurity is soon to cease, thanks to the 
Universal Exposition that Seville will 
host from April to October. The de- 
signers have been commissioned to 
create the uniforms for all of the 
Expo's eight thousand officials and 


ABOVE: Red-lacquered walls warm the din- 
ing room, which contains a 16th-century oil 
by Frans Francken. A collection of 17th- and 
18th-century Spanish silver is set on the En- 
glish dresser. Kilim fragments cover the chairs. 


; a world of excess, 


of orne 
a reflectiv:i o° 
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of light.... Our work is 
ur surroundings.” 


Fashion Designers Who Embrace the Baroque in Seville 


functionaries—hosts and hostesses, 
firemen, doctors, security guards, bus 
drivers, doormen, gardeners and tick- 
et takers—providing them with what 
must surely constitute the world’s 
most ambitious fashion runway. 

There is a clear link between the 
designs of Rodriguez Caro and Medi- 
na del Corral and the composition of 
their palace: Both are indisputable 
products of Seville; neither could 
have emerged anywhere else. 

The palace dates from the seven- 
teenth century, when Spain ruled 
over a vast empire. Most of the New 
World traffic originated and terminat- 
ed in Seville, and the city blossomed. 
The palace was built by what the 


Spaniards refer to as an indiano— | 


someone who ventured to the Ameri- 
cas, made a fortune and returned 
to Spain to display his wealth. The 
doors and thresholds of the palace 
are of a lustrous Cuban mahogany; 
the expansive ceiling beams are of 
sturdy American oak. Yet while the 
wealth and certain materials used to 
construct the palace may have de- 
rived from the New World, its ar- 


ane 





chitectural scheme—which consists | 


of arcades, halls and terraces built 
around a central patio and fountain— 
is purely Andalusian and directly at- 
tributable to the Moors. 

Curiously enough, in the not-so- 
distant past Seville’s noble palaces 
were all but crumbling. They were 
considered outmoded and nearly im- 
possible to maintain. Rodriguez Caro 
and Medina del Corral were among 
the first to restore one of the palaces 
and revive something of the former 
grandeur of Seville. Their palace had 
been decimated by successive re- 
modeling—none of it delicate. Grand 
salons had been divided into apart- 
ments, other wings had been aban- 
doned, and original architectural and 


decorative details had been pillaged | 
from the site. That was fourteen years | 


ago. The designers remember stand- 


ing amid the rubble and being thor- | 


oughly awed by the spectacle. 
“Tt was a ruin,” recalls Medina del 


continued on page 64 
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Corral, “but we could imagine its for- 
mer glory. The walls seemed to speak 
to us, to beckon us. We realized this 
was the way to live in Seville, not in a 
modern apartment outside the city 
center, which is precisely what we 
had bought only two months before. 
Fortunately, we managed to get our 
money back and promptly acquired 
the palace.” The restoration was 
painstaking, but after years of work 
with contractors, tradesmen, archi- 
tects and historians, the palace is at 
least as splendid as it was in its prime. 

To enter its patio from the sun- 
baked streets of Seville is to move into 
a cool and sequestered microclimate. 
The Moors knew well how to dispel 
the insufferable heat of Andalusia. At 
the palace, the patio floor is laid with 
bricks; the fronds from a single palm 
cast symmetrical patterns along vine- 





ABOVE: In the library, a Carlos IV mirror from 
the 18th century is flanked by famille rose jars 
and Chinese Export platters. On the mantel 
is a Carlos IV gilt-bronze-and-biscuit clock, 
from a collection of Buen Retiro porcelain. 


ABOVE RIGHT: A 19 entury b 
poster stands in a si om 
with a beamed ceilins ernan 
do VII; the side chair VI ival 
style. On the terra-cotta 1 ira rug 


iss four- 
owned 
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Fashion Designers Who Embrace the Baroque in Seville 
continued from page 62 


covered ocher walls. There are great 
masses of lilac, pots of lilies and 
borders of white, pink and violet 
primroses. From a fountain of seven- 
teenth-century azulejos comes the 
perpetual sound of water. Wicker set- 
tees and chairs are grouped beneath 
a broad arcade. 

The palaces and grand houses of 
Seville are traditionally composed of 
two distinct areas. The summer rooms 
are arranged around the patio, while 
the winter rooms, where families es- 
cape the humidity and cold, are on 
the floors above. Either area would be 
inadequate on its own, but together 
they are ingenious. 

A staircase in a corner of the patio 
leads to the winter quarters, where 
the lushness of the garden gives way 
to a classic, refined drawing room. 
There, quince-colored walls are hung 
with allegorical paintings by Spanish, 
Italian and French masters, a triptych 
to the Muses by Rubens, engravings 


PORTRAIT: VICTORIO @ LUCCHING 





of Roman emperors and a magnifi- 
cent Gobelins tapestry. Suspended 
from the ceiling is a rare crystal chan- 
delier from La Granja. The furniture 
and objects indicate a generous aes- 
thetic. There are Edwardian tables, 
Italian silks, Japanese vases, Italianate 
mirrors made in Spain, Persian car- 
pets. The dining room is no less eclec- 
tic: The walls display Imari and 
famille rose porcelains, delft, and 
classical plaster bas-reliefs; the chairs 
are covered in antique kilims; a cor- 
ner is obscured by a cordovan leath- 
er screen, and in another stands a 
red-lacquered chinoiserie pendulum 
clock by Englishman John Taylor. 
Ports are always filled with the ac- 
cumulation of countless journeys and 
the fruits of commerce, and Seville is 
no exception. “The English influence 
comes from the sherry trade between 
nearby Jerez de la Frontera and 
Britain; Spanish painting and sculp- 
ture almost always drew its inspira- 





continued on page 66 
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A Carrara marble bust of Caesar Augustus of 
museum quality. Circle of Canova, early 19th C. 


LE CADET DE GASCOGNE 





George Hitchcock (1850-1913) 
Blooming Hyacinths (A Hyacinth Field), 
ca. 1904-05. Oil on canvas, 16” x 20”. 
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Floral Impressions: 
American Artists’ Views of the Flower Garden 


Through December 28 
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WILLIAM DE LEFTWICH DODGE (1867-1935) 
My Pergola (The Artist's Home at Setauket, New York), c. 1913. Oil on canvas, 40 x 30 inches. Signed lower left. 


Featuring important paintings and watercolors by Bricher, 
Wm. Chadwick, Dewing, Dodge, Frieseke, A. Graves, Hitchcock, F. M. Lamb, 
F. M. Moore, Peterson, Redmond, Richards, Ritman, Twachtman, and others. 








Childe Hassam: At Home and Abroad, will also be on view, by appointment only, through December 28 | 








Free checklists for both shows are available upon request. 


wf Spanierman Gallery *% 


50 East 78th Street New York, NY 10021 Telephone (212) 879-7085 Fax (212) 249-5227 
Gallery hours: Tuesday-Saturday 9:30 to 5:30, Wednesdays until 7:30 


Fine Art Dealer for over 40 years. 
Art & Antique Dealers League of America, Inc. 
Confédération Internationale des Négociants en Oeuvres d’Art 
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“The soul of the apartment is in the carpet” 


An early 

20th century 
Indian 

Amritsar carpet 
of exceptional 
vitality and whimsy, 
measuring 

17.4 x 10.8. 

The dominance of 
ashes of rose 

and camel, 

with accents of 
cream, tends to 
give a sepia tone 
to the piece. 

The strongly 
abrashed field 

is a visual delight. 


A scattering of 
vines and small 
floral devices 
intermingled with 
enlarged palmettes 
adds a sense 

of drama and 
excitement. 

As always, 

the Indian Carpet 
marries a quality 
of mystery to 

an unexpected 
color palette, 
leaving us 
aesthetically fulfilled. 





This gallery features an eclectic array of room size carpets and small collector pieces of outstanding merit in Oriental and European weaves. 


ANTIQUE AND EXEMPLARY CARPETS 


AND TAPESTRIES 
. ’ / va ; Th in New York 
Get Tosh Arta at 15 East 57th Street 
eta 212-759-3715 
A Dealer Interested in this Art Form in America res An Appointment Is Suggested 
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A Magnificent Obsession. 


Now At THE WALDORE-ASTORIA HOTEL, NEW YORK. 


Offering one of the finest selections of rare books and autographs dating from the 
15th through the 20th centuries, Bauman Rare Books furnishes fine libraries, from single volumes 
and handsomely bound sets to entire collections. Pictured is a selection from our stock. 


ae BAUMAN RARE BOOKS 


THE WALDORE-ASTORIA HOTEL, LobBy LEVEL, 301 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10022 ¢ 212-759-8300 
For information and our current catalogue, please contact: Bauman Rare Books, 1215 Locust Street, Philadelphia, PA 19107 © 215-546-6466 © Fax: 215-546-9064 


DESIGN: MURPHY FOGELNEST. PHOTOGRAPHY: STEPHEN COAN 








19th Century French Abubusson 
19 feet, 2 inches x 13 feet, 6 inches 


Megerian Rug Galleries 


Established 1917 


08 ifth Avenue, New York, NY 10001 + (212) 684-7188 


nlique and decorative carpets, rugs, Aubussons and tapestries 









George “Subkoff Antiques, Inc. sk 


P.O. Box 575 * 643 Danbury Road + Wilton, Connecticut 06897 i } 
Telephone 203-834-0703 Fax 203-762-3025 y/ 
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“Superlative set of twelve Regency, 
extremely comfortable klismos form 
dining chars. English, circa 1815. 







Tivo armchairs Ten side chairs 
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NEW YORK 

138 West 25th Street 
New York, NY 10001 
Telephone 212-255-0135 
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Image Size: 30” x 23” “Autumn Moon” © Soho Editions, 1991 


lian Shao combines contemporary design and ancient art form to produce artwork filled with an air of grace and elegance, and a 
se of the exotic. Each Image is printed in a limited edition, created with over thirty hand-drawn color plates, and embellished 
h metallic stamping and embossing. Every piece is individually numbered, and then hand-signed by the artist. The image 
tured above,“Autumn Moon”, is now available at fine art galleries throughout the United States. For the gallery nearest you, 
ck the listings below or call Soho Editions. 
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BLACKMOOR GALLERY 
Monroeville, PA (412) 372-8411 





SCARSDALE GALLERY 
Scarsdale, NY (914) 472-1464 
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Galleries 55 & 56 
Tel: (212) 223-4600 


Fax: (212) 223-4601 y 7 


A srare gift 

bronze of a falconer 
by Miya-o. 

19th century. 
Height 24”. 
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The Nation’s Largest AT N 1 1050 Second Ave. at 56th St. 
THE ant 
and Finest Antiques Center. 4 I 21attan New York, NY 10022 


104 Galleries Featuring & A Z (212) 355-4400 
a) ) 
re, Silver, Jewelry, Oriental 4 ts tiques Open Daily 10:30-6, Sun. 12-6. 


ther Objets d’ Art. C Convenient Parking. 
J ent er Open to the Public. 


THE “IMPORTANT SOURCE” FoR THE DISCERNING DESIGNER 


AGOSTINO ANTIQUES 


808 Broadway (11th St.) New York, NY 10003 Tel. (212) 533-3355 Fax (212) 477-4128 




















me CR Ue Om meg ei “A source of treasures from around the world, 


30 minutes at Agostino Antiques.” lovingly displayed in the heart of Manhattan.” 
ROBERT METZGER BENNETT AND JUDIE WEINSTOCK 





“One of our preferred sources. Offering that es (SMR my OKO ei ra ake rte fe Yk) 


rman elt CRO mI AUC Tae CTE I require, in an atmosphere of trust and integrity.” 
knowledgeable personal service.” RICHARD L. RIDGE 


BETTY SHERRILL & LUIS REY 
McMillen, Inc. 
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1040 Madison Avenue 
at 79th Street 

New York, NY 10021 
(212) 879-5733 


Fax: (212) 879-1998 
MEMBERS OF ART AND ANTIQUE 
of7Na aise \e\0| AO ge 
APPRAISERS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA INC # CINOA 


Unusual pyriform vase 
with three handles 
Val Caen 

Northern Song Dynasty 
(960-1126) 

Height 10 inches 
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Size: 30” x 40” . “Recollections of Lake Como” 
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© Soho Editions, 1991 


“d Behrens is one of America’s premier palette knife painters. His works are now available as beautiful serigraphs. Each Image is printed in a limited edition, 


H with over sixty hand-drawn color plates. Every piece is individually numbered, and then hand-signed by the artist. Also available is a deluxe edition of 
: 


iphs on linen. These are mixed-media, with extensive hand-painting by the artist. The image pictured above, “Recollections of Lake Como”, is now 


dle at fine art galleries throughout the United States. For the gallery nearest you, check the listings below or call Soho Editions. 
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ARTISTIC IMAGES 
Bethany Beach, DE (302)537-1888 : 
| CREATIVE IMPRESSIONS S CG) HH O 
q Rehobeth Outlets, DE (302)227-3917 










| FINE ARTS GALLERY AT ARDMORE EDI a) O NS , 


Ardmore, PA (215)896-8161 568 BROADWAY 
NYN 1s { 0 0 AZ 


2a 9256 4460. 








LONG WHARF FINE ARTS, LTD. 
Newport, RI (401)847-6661 


P & C FINE ART INC 
Washington DC Area (703)698-8452 


WENFIELD FRAME & GALLERY 
Peabody, MA (508)531-5052 
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LOS ANGEL 





FREITES-REVILLA GALLERY 


(GALLERY CAMINO REAL 


HABATAT GALLERIES 


JAFFE BAKER GALLERY 


MARGARET LIPWORTH FINE ART 


MARGULIES- TAPLIN GALLERY 


608 BANYAN TRAIL, BOCA RATON, FL 33431 
10:00 AM to 5:00 PM MON. to SAT. 
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“Copyright © A.C. Carrick Ltd. 1990” 





“WENSLEYDALE” | Edition size 295+2 5A/P’ s 7 Paper 18x24 ins. Image 10%.2x15 ins. 


Lhe Prnceof Hales 


PRINCE CHARLES, in collaboration with the 


celebrated Master printmaker, Stanley Jones, has created a series 





of limited edition lithographs based on his original watercolor 
paintings. The Prince donates his proceeds from the sales of 
these lithographs to a range of charitable causes, environmental 
efforts, and international disaster relief appeals. Funds are 
distributed through The Prince of Wales Charities Trust. 


“WENSLEYDALE”, currently selling at $5,950, 
presented in a royal blue, linen-bound portfolio embossed in 
silver and is accompanied by complete documentation from the 
exclusive publishers, Contemporary English Prints. 

Each individually numbered lithograph has been hand- 
signed and dated by His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales. 


To take advantage of this unique opportunity to acquire 
artwork by Prince Charles, and for more information regarding 





his limited editions, please contact the United States sales representative and distributor, Edward Montgomery Waznis, at; 


Menlgomery ‘Gallery 


fine art agency = 


3010 Charnelto: Street, Eugene, Oregon 97405 1(800) 325-4221 


ViSA, MasterCard and American Express accepted. 





dealer inquiries welcome 
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distinctive antique boxes 
Boxes are 
Party am slit titan 


..- all sizes, shapes 
-_— and styles... 
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Our new 58-page color catalogue features a cross section of our 
extraordinary collection. $15.00 post paid. 
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Midway between Washington and Baltimore 


furniture + antique textile cushions + lighting 
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David Duncan Antiques 
227 East 60th Street 
New York, New York 10022 
Telephone 212 688 0666 
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“Down To Earth” 


J. Seward Johnson, Jr. 


Lifesize Bronze Sculpture 


EXPO ’92 - SEVILLE, SPAIN 
May — October 
At the invitation of the U.S. Government 
J. Seward Johnson, Jr. is honored as the sole 
American sculptor at the U.S. Pavilion 


PLAZA DEL REY - MADRID, SPAIN 
May 
Through the generous sponsorship of 


Comité de Cultura, Tabacalera, S.A. and 
Madrid Capital Europea de la Cultura 1992 


SCULPTURE PLACEMENT, LTD. 


P.O. Box 9709, Washington, D.C. 20016 tele: 202¢362¢9310 fax: 202°944+4416 








Bronze 


Unlike Most Other Museums, 
Of Our Collection 
The Sidewalk. 


9 
TheVier 

One glimpse 
of Atlanta’s High 
Museum of Art 
and you'll see why 
architect Richard 
Meier’s design is 
considered a mas- 
terpiece in itself. 
But please come 
inside. 

That’s where 
you'll find some of today’s most important international 
exhibitions as well as an outstanding 
permanent collection. So visit the High Museum today. 

We have some wonderful art on our walls. And we 
have some wonderful walls, too. 


The High Museum Of Art 


1280 Peachtree Street (404) 892-HIGH 


Photography by Ralph Daniel 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
SUBSCRIBER HELP LINE 


Call Our Toll-Free Number 


1-800-234-4378 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you deserve the best available service. We have 
staffed a toll-free number with specially trained personnel to answer 
your inquiries about payment, deliveries, and change of address. They 
will also correct your name and address on your Architectural Digest 
mailing label. 


Dial the above toll-free number for prompt, 
courteous customer service and receive fast 


results. Please have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand when you call. 
If you prefer, you may write us. Please 
attach your mailing label and send cor- 
respondence to: 


Architectural Digest 
P. O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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Fashion Designers in Seville 
continued from page 64 


tion from Italy; the Moorish legacy 
was perpetuated in the Mudejar style; 
and an exoticism came from the 
Americas and the Orient,” explains 
Rodriguez Caro. “Seville’s cosmopoli- 


tanism can be witnessed in drawing 


rooms throughout the city.” 

On the top floor of the palace, 
lengthy oak beams span the breadth 
of a smaller, more intimate sitting 
room. There, the ambiance is more 
purely Andalusian. There are poly- 
chrome figures of saints, a weighty 
sixteenth- to seventeenth-century 
chest from a Portuguese church sac- 
risty, and curiosities like a red-lac- 
quered botica, a compartmentalized 
cabinet used to store herbs and drugs 
in the pharmacies of old. Above the 
fireplace is a great segment of one of 
the polychrome ceiling panels with 
which the Moors decorated their 
palaces and important public build- 
ings in Christian Spain. Propped ca- 
sually in front of the panel is a 
portrait of a girl by the studio of 
Velazquez. The positioning, however, 
is hardly haphazard. “The panel was 
a gift to Velazquez from his father-in- 
law,” Rodriguez Caro points out. “It is 


“This was the way 
to live in Seville, not in 
a modern apartment.” 


extraordinary to think that the two 
works may well have been displayed 
similarly in Velazquez’s house. Such 
historical connections and coinci- 
dences give objects and houses an- 
other dimension.” 

Somehow it seems entirely natural 
that José Luis Medina del Corral and 
José Victor Rodriguez Caro should be 
ensconced in a palace in Seville. To 
them, Seville is a muse and their 
palace a temple. Like the best in fash- 
ion and architecture, the Andalusian 
aesthetic is timeless, and few are as 
responsible for its renewal as Victorio 
& Lucchino. 1) 
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One reasonit’ the best Jaguar ever buil 

is how beautiful it looks. ) 
SIDE WINDOW DEFROSTING 

gives the driver a clear view to the 


ALL-STEEL MONOCOQUE CHASSIS left and right even on cold, wet days. 
provides a rigid passenger compartment 
surrounded by impact-absorbing 
crumple zones. 















DRAIN CHANNELS 
eam eTOCs mre 
from side windows 
and outside mirrors. 


HEATED OUTSII 
MIRRORS remain) 
of frost and moistu 
buildup in bad we} 


Reise (COG) 2B eV ND OCS EK 

eee Care owrocm luce craeuie 

the road for improved visibility. FOUR-WHEEL ANTI-LOCK 
DISC BRAKES assist the driver 
Teme lalercmceecttselemestt co ce) ery 


a under all road conditions. 
ENERGY-ABSORBING 


CRUSH TUBES front and 

protect the passengers ELECTRICAL SHUT-OFF SWITCH 

Cums Osetra ce locks the trunk, shuts off the ignition an 
Bre force. unlocks the doors in the event of a collisi 
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NT PASSIVE SEATBELTS 
natically move into position 

_ closing door. Manual lap belts 
Neem celcaeetrey A Cote 


EEL INTRUSION BEAMS 
UB celcacs lee mece ums (eCm iii tace 


HEATED REAR WINDOW 
affords better visibility to the rear 
with electric defrost /defog 
function. 


SAFETY-MOUNTED 

GAS TANK is isolated from 
the passenger compartment by 
a protective steel bulkhead. 


REAR FOG LIGHTS 
alert following drivers to your 
presence when driving in fog. 


ENERGY-ABSORBING 
CRUSH TUBES front and 
rear protect the passengers 
in a crash by deforming to 
absorb impact force. 


PERFORMANCE TIRES 
provide superior road holding 
in all weather conditions. 


OR/SILL INTERLOCK 
s the door and body structure 
added strength. 


FOUR-WHEEL INDEPENDENT 
SUSPENSION provides accurate 
response and secure control in 
Salaearo mrt oan 
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Those who believe that beauty is only 
skin deep certainly never probed be- 
neath the elegant exterior of the 1992 
Jaguars. Under that gracefully sculpted 
surface, a wealth of refined features 
enhance the safety of the car’s occupants. 

To help the driver in emergency 
maneuvers, Jaguar’s suspension is engi- 
neered for precise, nimble handling. 
Four-wheel anti-lock disc brakes 
afford straight, sure stopping power. 

In the event of a collision, 
enhanced protection is provided by a 
robust steel cabin, with front and rear 
“crumple zones” programmed to ab- 
sorb the energy of an impact before it 
reaches the passengers. In fact, Jaguar 
sedans are unsurpassed among large 
luxury cars for lowest injury claim 
rate, according to the latest study by 
the Highway Loss Data Institute. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED WARRANTY 





Added security is provided by 
Jaguar’s new four-year /50,000-mile 
warranty and Royal Charter Care 24- 
hour Roadside Assistance Plan. For 
the name of your nearest dealer— who 
can provide details on this limited 


warranty — call 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
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fem TEC TURAL DIGEST VISITS: 


King Juan Carlos and Queen Sofia 


Palacio de la Zarzuela, the Royal Couple’s Private Retreat 





ABOVE: King Juan Carlos 
and Queen Sofia stand in 
the gardens at Palacio de la 
Zarzuela, their official resi- 
dence near Madrid. LEFT: 
Originally built in 1634 asa 
hunting lodge for Cardinal 
Infante Don Fernando, the 
house has quoining of gray 
Guadarrama stone, named 
for the surrounding moun- 
tains. RIGHT: In the king’s 
salon is a portrait of his fa- 
ther, Don Juan de Borbon, 
painted by Macarron. Ar- 
ranged on the 17th-century- 
style painted and gilded 
table are framed family 
photographs and gifts pre- 
sented to the royal couple 
by visiting heads of state. 


TEXT BY PETER LAURITZEN 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


THE ESTATE OF Palacio de la Zarzuela 
lies less than five miles northwest of 
Madrid, just beyond the grounds of 
the university where the then-prince 
of Spain, Juan Carlos de Borbon y 
Borbon, was studying shortly before 
his 1962 marriage to the daughter of 
King Paul of Greece. The young royal 
couple came to live at La Zarzuela 
after their wedding, and some of the 
most important events in recent 
Spanish history have been associated 
with the house. 

The baptism in 1968 of their son, 
the infante Don Felipe, now prince 
of the Asturias, took place at La 
Zarzuela and was the occasion for 
the return to Spain of Juan Carlos’s 
grandmother Queen Victoria Euge- 
nia, the widow of Alfonso XIII. It was 
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LEFT: La Zarzuela is a pri- 
vate family retreat for the 
king and queen and their 
three children. In the main 
salon, the comfortable slip- 
covered contemporary fur- 
nishings contrast with the 
tapestries on the wall. Wo- 
ven in 1778 in the factory of 
Santa Barbara, Madrid, the 
large tapestry panel is from 
the series Pictures of Customs 
and Manners and is based 
on cartoons by Francisco de 
Goya. The paintings include 
a portrait of Queen Sofia. 


BELOW: A detail of an 18th- 
century tapestry panel wo- 
ven during the reign of 
Carlos IV and based on a 
cartoon by Castillo. On the 
small round table are pho- 
tographs of the royal family. 


there that Spain’s last queen found 
herself in the company of Generalissi- 
mo Francisco Franco, who was to con- 
tinue his almost forty-year rule up to 
his death in 1975. 

Like many of the events associated 
with La Zarzuela, the baptism was a 
private family affair. But the palace 
has played a more public role in the 
nation’s official history. On his procla- 
mation as king of Spain in November 
1975, Juan Carlos decided that he and 
Queen Sofia and their three children 
would not take up residence in 
Madrid's royal palace, the vast Palacio 
de Oriente, but would continue living 
in the country at La Zarzuela. 

It is the king’s presence at La 
Zarzuela that has brought this little- 
known house into the twentieth cen- 
tury. The high road from Madrid 
heads toward the Guadarrama moun- 
tains. From a gatehouse, manned by 
armed guards and security officers, a 
long drive winds for three miles past 
the rocky terrain of the seemingly 
boundless royal estate. Deer grazing 
under indigenous evergreen oak and 





ilex trees clustered among outcrops in 
a landscape of hillocks, mounds and 
knolls serve as a reminder that Palacio 
de la Zarzuela was originally a hunt- 
ing estate and that its physical ap- 
pearance has changed very little from 
when Velazquez used it as the back- 
ground for his portrayals of Spain's 
royal family in hunting attire. 

One of these, Cardinal Infante Don 
Fernando, a brother of the Habsburg 
king Philip IV and the subject of a 
Velazquez masterpiece in the Prado, 
created La Zarzuela as his private 
preserve. The estate’s name suppos- 
edly originated with the abundance 
of zarzas, or blackberry bushes, on the 
property, but zarzuela came to have 
another meaning in Spanish. 

The original hunting lodge was de- 
signed and built in 1634 by Juan 
Gomez de Mora, architect of Madrid's 
arcaded Plaza Mayor, and it was at 
the lodge that the cardinal infante ar- 
ranged entertainments where theat- 
rical pieces were accompanied by 
music. This novel combination gave 
the name zarzuela to a type of Span- 
ish operetta that became widely pop- 
ular, especially during the nineteenth 
century, when a Teatro de la Zarzuela 
was constructed in Madrid. The con- 
fusion of these names has led to com- 
ic situations themselves worthy of 
farce. The king tells the tale of his sis- 
ter asking to be taken to La Zarzuela 
and being driven to the theater by 
mistake, where she innocently asked 
to see Prince Juan Carlos, only to be 
told that no one there knew an actor 
by that name. 

Today little survives of the cardinal 
infante’s hunting lodge save the mod- 
est size and shape of the main block, 
built of red brick and trimmed in 
the heavy gray Guadarrama stone 
quoining typical of Spain’s early-sev- 
enteenth-century architecture. Some 
remodeling was carried out one hun- 
dred and fifty years later in the reign 
of Carlos IV by Juan de Villanueva, 
probably best known as the architect 
of the Prado. The classical restraint of 
the late eighteenth century can be 
seen in the oak boiserie of the palace’s 
main reception hall, where the king 





and queen receive in private audience 
overlooked by portraits of Philip IV 
and his wife, Isabel of Bourbon, at- 
tributed to Rubens, the cardinal in- 
fante’s protégé. 

These two old-master paintings are 
the legacy of the king's ancestors, 
who were among the greatest patrons 
and collectors in the history of Euro- 
pean art—from Charles V and Philip 
II, patrons of Titian and the Flemish 
masters Rogier van der Weyden and 
Hieronymus Bosch, through Philip III 
and Philip IV, occasional patrons of 
Rubens and to whom Velazquez dedi- 
cated most of his working life, down 
to Carlos III, who brought Tiepolo to 
Madrid, and Carlos IV and Ferdinand 
VIL, who commissioned many of 
Goya’s greatest masterpieces. 

Today, most of those masterpieces 


continued on page 160 








OPPOSITE: The marquetry-and-ormolu ped- 
estal desk in the king's office was designed by 
Rafael de la Concepcion in the early 20th cen- 
tury. The 18th-century Santa Barbara tapestry 
represents the royal arms of Philip V of Spain. 


LEFT: Salvador Dali's The Cosmic 
Athlete hangs in another area of 
the king's office. Resting on the 
mantel are an English bracket 
clock and a pair of 19th-century 
candelabra. Silver galleon models 
are displayed on the bookshelves. 


BELOW LEFT: A gateleg table 
with an intricate marquetry top 
holds 19th-century equine statu- 
ary, a marine chronometer and a 
four-sided clock surmounted by 
a crystal-enclosed orrery, which 
was made in London in the early 
18th century by Thomas Hildeyard. 


BELOW: An horreo—a barn tradi- 
tionally used for storing grain in 
Asturias—was presented to Juan 
Carlos when he was a child, and 
is nestled in the palace grounds. 








At Postuero de las Navas, Juan and Anna Abe- 
llo’s country estate near Toledo, Jaime Parlade 
designed a traditional Spanish house with an 
English spirit. ABOVE: A Bernar Venet work 
stands in contrast with the surrounding plain. 


THIS IS BIG country, more like Africa 
than Europe, a landscape that sug- 
gests lions rather than the horses that 
are at home here. A vast savannah 
stretches to the Montes de Toledo, 
and Anna and Juan Abellé own as far 
as the eye can see. 

Juan Abelld’s father bought Pos- 
tuero de las Navas—the name means 
“the place where cattle can rest and 
graze’ —and seventeen years ago the 
couple built a sprawling one-story 
house on the property, which lies 
southeast of Toledo. It served them 
well, but when they needed more 
space, Anna Abello called upon Jaime 
Parladé, and the third house they 
have done together was under way. 

“Tt began as a small thing,” the de- 
signer recalls, “perhaps a pavilion for 


Anna’s art collection, some larger 
rooms for their sons, a dressing room 
for Juan, but it became a big thing. We 
could have built sideways-——there was 
certainly plenty of space the 
RIGHT: With ilex trees and the slopi 

de Toledo in the distance, mares g 


paddock. Part of Las Navas isa stud 
the Andalusian horses Anna Abello | 
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Postuero de las Navas 


Anna and Juan Abellé’s Country House and Stud Farm near Toledo 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JAIME PARLADE TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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he house at Las Navas was extensively renovated and expanded to accommodate the couple’s art collection and to create 
a comfortable setting for the family. Parladé found the entrance doors in a local shop and designed the lantern himself. The 
stone lion, one of a pair, is from El Quexical, the house where At Abello grew up near El Escorial. Landscape designer 
\rabella Lennox-Boyd laid out an English-inspired garden, incorporating plants that would flourish in a hot, dry climate. 





house had already done enough ram- 
bling, so we built up. Now people 
think the new second story is old and 
the original parts to the side are the 
additions. Plain, traditional Spanish 
country house is the style.” 

Although their main residence is 
in Madrid (see Architectural Digest, 
March 1990), the couple and their 
four sons spend weekends at Las 
Navas, where Anna Abell6 breeds 
Andalusian horses for dressage. She 
is also an avid fund-raiser for the Pra- 
do and a collector of contemporary 
Spanish paintings and sculpture. Juan 
Abell6, a businessman and an advisor 
to Sotheby’s in Madrid, collects works 
by established twentieth-century art- 
ists as well as Spanish old-master 
paintings, several of which are dis- 
played in the country house. 

Jaime Parladé’s work at Las Navas 








BELOW: Spanish paintings, including Zurbaran’s Education of the Virgin Mary, hang ABOVE: Anna Abello with an Andalusian 
in the north-facing living room, a cool retreat in summer. Among the antiques are an stallion. In addition to the stud farm, she is 
18th-century bureau, a Spanish cupboard, an Irish mirror and Jacobean Revival chairs. working to restore historic buildings in Toledo. 
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reflects his penchant for the English 
taste. “Iam influenced by English liv- 
ing,” he says. “That doesn’t mean I 
buy furniture just because it is En- 
glish—if something is Irish I probably 
like it even better because it is a bit 
mad. But I do like the English under- 
standing of refined comfort.” 

He doesn’t just imitate favorite 
houses in England but develops their 
styles into something that suits a 
country house in Spain. At Las Navas, 
colors are duskier and of the earth 
rather than the herbaceous border; 
architectural rules are more flexible— 
a cornice is interrupted to accommo- 
date a tall four-poster; the half-tester 
of a bed is set higher to allow for more 
air in summer. The rooms are distinct- 
ly English and Spanish. 

The garden is also English, with the 
local twist that the climate demands. 
London-based Arabella Lennox-Boyd, 
who designed a garden for the Abe- 
llos in Madrid, first visited Las Navas 
in June, when it hadn’t rained for 
weeks. She saw little hope. She visited 
again in October after it had rained, 
and she began to get enthusiastic. She 
went first to the Botanical Gardens in 
Madrid to see what could endure the 
hot summers and cold winters; then 
she planned hedges for reliably green 
enclosures and water for the plea- 
sures of sparkle and sound. 

Now, only a year later, the plants of 
England and the hot south flourish in 
well-tended profusion, a miracle of 
green against the surrounding plain. 
Roses and grapes share an arbor. 
Plants that thrive in the mists of En- 
gland—lilacs, hydrangeas and peri- 
winkle—join those known to prefer 
the hot and the dry: artemisia, agapan- 
thus, oleander, lavender and thyme. 

Ask Anna Abello if she considers 
Las Navas a stud farm or a country 
property and her answer is quick. 
“The horses are an extra. It is a fam- 
ily house first.” 


Parladé turned part of an enclosed courtyard 
into a long gallery, which is used for informal 
gatherings. The japanned partners’ desk is Re- 
gency. Two 18th-century flower paintings by 
José de Arellano flank the Queen Anne mirror. 
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ABOVE: Botanical prints and framed panels of old toile de Jouy fabric 
decorate a guest bedroom, which is furnished with faux-bamboo pieces 
formerly owned by the prince of Orleans. Painted armchair is Swedish. 
Parladé set the half-tester of the bed high to allow for the flow of air. 


Family is important, and her grand- 
mother Princess Hohenlohe, who was 
Mexican by birth and German by 
marriage, has been a particular in- 
fluence. Anna Abell6é grew up at El 
Quexical, a sixteenth-century house 
near El Escorial that was designed by 
Juan de Herrera, the architect of the 
monastery there. Her childhood was 
a time when relatively few people in 
Spain traveled abroad or learned for- 
eign languages, but all of Europe was 
Anna Abelld’s backyard, and her out- 
look has always been broad. 

“I learned a lot from my grand- 
mother’s mixture of German, Spanish 
and English styles,” she says. “Jaime 
knows my family and understands 
that completely. In her day, decora- 


tion was not a must; many aristocratic 
houses had dark rooms, and family 
furniture was never moved. A chair 
to sit on, a bed to lie on—that was 
enough. She added color, flowers, 
things to make people feel good at ev- 
ery season of the year. Her rooms 
were very, very special.” 

Though Piedita Hohenlohe’s grand 
house has since burned down, its li- 
ons guard the Abellos’ front door, and 
its chimneys were the inspiration for 
new ones at Las Navas. The same 
big bell calls another generation of 
children to lunch, and Anna Abe- 
ll6 values it all a great deal. “Things 
that I love have marked me,” she 
says. Just as she has marked the 
things that she loves. 














LEFT: In the master bedroom, a four-poster made in England is hung with embroi- 
dered draperies that once belonged to Anna Abelld’s grandmother Princess Ho- 
henlohe. Parladé “broke” the cornice to accommodate the bed. On the dressing table 
is a vermeil toilet set given by Empress Eugénie to one of Anna Abell0’s ancestors. 
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El Avellanar 


Alberto Alcocer’s Estate on the Castilian Plateau 





ARCHITECTURE BY ANDRES REBUELTA 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY DUARTE PINTO COELHO 
TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY M@ORE 








Alberto Alcocer’s estate south of Toledo, known as El Avellanar, was inspired by Palladio and by Mudejar, a style of art and architec- 


ture developed by the Moors in Spain. 


“I don’t remember who suggested an indigenous construction, Alberto or me, 


, 


says the 


architect, Andrés Rebuelta. “But we were on the same wavelength.” OPPOSITE: Constructed of local stone and handmade brick, the 
house, with its pediments, reflecting pools and symmetrical elements, is reminiscent of the Italian Renaissance. ABOVE: The Moorish 
horseshoe arch that defines the entrance to the house contrasts with the classical pedimented arch leading into the courtyard. 


CONSTRUCTION OF El Avellanar, the es- 
tate whose name means “the hazelnut 
wood,” began with the collection of 
stones from the fields. Handmade 
bricks of local clay were dried in the 
sun, then fired as little as possible to 
keep the pale color. The walls of lay- 
ered stone and brick recall a mode of 
local architecture that dates back 
more than nine hundred years. 
Alberto Alcocer’s house, south of 
Toledo, is a considerable achievement, 
and the architect, Andrés Rebuelta, 
wouldn’t mind at all if it were imitat- 
ed. “I hope others do copy it,” he says, 
“and copy it well. lam trying to bring 
back an architecture that has disap- 
peared.” Duarte Pinto Coelho, who 
designed the interiors, says quite 


simply, “I wouldn’t have thought 
it was possible to build a house like 
this anymore.” 

Yet there it is, part of a landscape 
that is remarkably flat after a journey 
through the mountains, and part of a 
tradition known as Mudejar that was 
particularly strong in Toledo, the style 
of Moorish craftsmen working in 
Christian Spain. 

Imagine eleventh-century Toledo, 
the conquering Christians who had 
lived in cold stone castles now very 
comfortable in Moorish palaces with 
fountains and scented gardens. It’s no 
wonder they allowed Muslim crafts- 
men to stay on as experts in the allur- 
ing arts of the East and as a cheap 
source of skilled labor. 


The result was a new and vigorous 
architecture of unlikely combina- 
tions, north and east. Toledo Cathe- 
dral was in the northern, Gothic style, 
and domestic architecture and small 
churches were of the local, less ex- 
pensive Moorish style. Everywhere 
the two traditions kept close and sur- 
prising company. Chapel windows 
were created out of Moorish arches 
set with stained glass; wooden doors 
of Arab geometry were surrounded 
by Renaissance pilasters and pedi- 
ments; rose windows had tracery of 
Moorish brick. 

In the same spirit, Rebuelta de- 
signed the front door of El Avellanar 
as a Moorish horseshoe arch to be 
seen through a classical pedimented 


RIGHT: The 16th-century Castilian fireplace, one of many antique architectural ele- 
ments found for the house, “lends proportion to the living room,” says interior 
designer Duarte Pinto Coelho. “When we first saw it, it seemed too grand, but | 
knew that once the ceiling and all the furniture were in, it would be all right.” 
Japanese Imari vases and a charger are displayed on the mantel. On the far wall is a 
17th-century architectural painting by Lucas de Valdés; 18th-century Italian gilt 
consoles stand on either side of the sofa at rear. Colefax and Fowler wallcovering. 


arch. His intent was not to copy a par- 
ticular Mudejar building of the past 
but to use the style “appropriate to the 
landscape and to Toledo.” 

He also referred to Palladio, to 
country houses of Castile and to the 
specifics of a large country house and 
working estate today. Rebuelta has 
scooped up the past, added the pres- 
ent, and the continuum that is ar- 
chitecture in Spain moves forward. 
It is a continuum that dates back to 





ABOVE: In the gallery, an 18th-century paint- 
ing on glass is mounted over a 16th-century 
friar’s chair beside an antique door from the 


Order of the Knights of Calatrava. Framed 
in the doorway are a work by Lucas de Val- 
dés and a 19th-century settee from Majorca. 
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Rome—invading nomadic Arabs in 
tents having learned of bricks from 
ancient Roman civilizations in North 
Africa and Spain—and one _ that 
has gathered styles and history. That 
suits Rebuelta, who says, “Buildings 
in only one style have too much 
grandeur. Local traditions sit better 
on the landscape.” 

He worked on the principle that if 
something has been done in a partic- 
ular way for hundreds of years, there 
must be a good reason for it. That 
means due respect for the heat of the 
Castilian plateau. Walls are over two 
feet thick, and there is board for even 
more insulation, then finally the inte- 
rior finish. Windows are narrow to 
keep out the heat. Shutters are open 
at night and closed during the day to 
keep in the evening air and keep out 
the sun. The house is cool and dark 
for midday siestas. 

The interior architecture began in 
antiques shops, with the client and ar- 
chitect working together to seek out 
elements such as old doors, columns, 
fountains and fireplaces. For paint- 
ings and furniture—Spanish chairs 
and varguenos from the sixteenth 
century—the search was again a team 
effort, with Pinto Coelho often leav- 
ing the architect and the owner run- 
ning to keep up. He works fast. 
“Duarte has an amazing ability to see 
what is right immediately,” says Re- 
buelta. “He can do forty London an- 
tiques shops in a day. He’s like a big 
engine on the move.” 

Pinto Coelho buys with expert 
knowledge in many fields and has a 
memory for each of the jobs he is 
working on at any given time. When 
he sees something, he knows if it’s 
good and remembers where it will 
look right. The truth is, he is so adept 
at buying and buys so much that he 
had to acquire two warehouses in 
Madrid to store it all—one of which is 
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at his house. “Then I forgot what was 
in there,” he says. “When I gave a din- 
ner party for the duke of Edinburgh, I 
pushed everything back and found all 
kinds of things I had forgotten.” 

Pinto Coelho is renowned for his 
ability to prowl around in a client's 
attic or search the far corners of a 
house, finding bits of this and that, 
the good and the not so good, which 
he combines with speed and style. 
It’s all part of his philosophy that 
designers should never tell their 
clients they must throw everything 
out. “That is against the person,” he 
says. “Even if it’s not the best, it’s 
yours and you should use it. But this 
house was different. It was new, and 
we had to buy everything.” 

What did he buy? Comfortable 
chairs, first of all, because he feels 
strongly that comfort is more impor- 
tant than decoration. And furniture 
that shows it has a past, because he 
wants a room to look as though no 
designer had ever been through the 
door. “I like dusty luxury,” he says, 
“but without the dust. That means 
low-key: things a little worn, but not 
in pieces. And if something has a 
fault, that’s all right. I put too many 
things on tables. I see it—and then I 
go buy more. But I don’t believe in 
doubting what Iam going to do. Work 
at something for days and inevitably 
you get it wrong. Besides, houses are 
for living in.” 

And in El Avellanar the living is 
very pleasant. Summer days begin 
early, with guests out riding in the 
cool of the morning, back for a late 
breakfast at ten, then swimming as 
the sun gets hotter, lunch in the pa- 


“People are often afraid of red, but they 
shouldn’t be,” says Pinto Coelho. “I use it 
because it gives warmth.” ABOVE RIGHT: A 
sitting room intended for Alcocer’s daugh- 
ter features a set of 18th-century Mexican 
paintings. The gilt lanterns are 17th-century 
style. Beyond the glazed window is a horse- 
shoe arch that is part of an enclosed loggia. 


RIGHT: A 17th-century Brussels tapestry de- 
picting the hunt dominates one wall of the 
dining room. Adorning the table are Sévres 
biscuit porcelain animals. The Philip IV-style 
chairs are covered in linen from Majorca. 
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“T like dusty luxury,” Pinto Coelho says, “but 


Sela bhad ties ahead 








without the dust. That means low-key.” 





vilion by the pool and then a siesta 
through the afternoon when it is too 
hot to go outside. 

In the evening the fountains are 
bubbling, and it is time for a drink 
and a walk in the cool air. Dinner 
is always served in different parts 
of the garden, perhaps among the 
roses or in the loggia or at small ta- 
bles set up around the pool. Nights 
are astoundingly clear in land so 
high. The landscape is quiet—the 
only sounds are of wild boar far in 
the distance, and perhaps the gentle 
splashing of a fountain on the other 
side of the garden. 

In October the rains come and the 
fields are green again, and in winter 
Alcocer uses the rooms facing south. 
Large lunches are held indoors in a 
dining room that can accommodate 
twenty-four. Nights are cold, but the 


house’s thick walls can moderate the 
cold as well as the heat. 

The house is the achievement of 
three men, but most particularly, says 
the architect, of Alberto Alcocer. “It 
wouldn’t be possible to build a house 
like this with a client who just paid 
the bills. The only way to accomplish 
something is with someone who is so 
involved and so enthusiastic that it’s a 
challenge to keep up with him. He 
was that kind of client. He really loves 
this house and this land.” 

It is a house that is very particular 
to a time and a place. The time is 
reflected in the optimism and finan- 
cial rewards of the new Spain, as the 
nation looks outward to Europe and 
the world but balances that with a 
deep appreciation for its roots. For El 
Avellanar, those roots are firmly in 
the Mudejar tradition of Toledo. 0 





“Objects should be amusing, but not price- 
less,” says Pinto Coelho, whose design phi- 
losophy holds that “everything in a room 
doesn’t have to be perfect.” LEFT: A 15th-cen- 
tury Burgos school wood sculpture hangs 
in the master bedroom. On the bedside ta- 
bles, personal objects and a pair of lamps 
are a whimsical touch. BELOW: Two classi- 
cal-style busts on the pebble-paved terrace 
overlook the swimming pool. The arches and 
horseshoe windows in the fieldstone-and- 
brick pavilion beyond add an Islamic accent. 





Contemporary Aesthetics in Barcelona 


Creating a Streamlined Showcase for Spanish Art 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ESTRELLA SALIETTI 
AND MARIA JOSE ANKLI 

TEXT BY NICHOLAS SHRADY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JORDI SARRA 





RIGHT: “Abstract art need not be displayed 
amid white walls and harsh lights,” says Maria 
José Ankli, right, of Studio DSAN, who, along 
with her partner, Estrella Salietti, designed a 
sophisticated teak-paneled Barcelona apartment 
for a client who collects modern Spanish art. 





“THIS WAS A VERY Challenging project 
for us,” says designer Maria José 
Ankli, who with her partner, Estrella 
Salietti, effected a dramatic transfor- 
mation of a collector’s apartment in 
central Barcelona. Ankli and Salietti, 
whose Barcelona firm is called Studio 
DSAN, set the residence’s tone by 
mixing, contrasting and interchang- 
ing four primary materials: wood, 
iron, marble and silk. 

A chestnut-colored teak has been 
used for the walls in the library, the 
dining room and the halls, and to 
trace the thresholds. The richly hued 
wood, like that in a stalwart English 
men’s club or a hallowed medieval li- 
brary, imparts warmth and continuity 
throughout the interior. Delineating 
the teak panels in the dining room are 
borders inlaid with black marble in 
geometric motifs. The counterpoint of 
wood and marble is repeated on the 
floor, except that there the black mar- 
ble dominates and the teak is used 
merely to outline a symmetrical pat- 





tern. “The repetition of geometric 
shapes is ancient, even primitive,” ob- 
serves Estrella Salietti. “It gives the 


co ae ABOVE: The entrance hall is accented with a black-marble floor cross-banded 
space an exotic alr. with teak, a design element that adds continuity to the residence’s main rooms. A ) 
The designers made their boldest 1978 abstract painting by Grau, left, hangs beside a 1982 work by Garcia Sevilla. 


stroke by filling the apartment with 
silk. The living room sofas, the floor- 
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In the living room, fireplace alcove walls with a matte black iron finish make a dramatic background for a striking work of 
paint, wood and cloth by Manolo Millares, which is flanked by two Antonio Saura paintings. Chinese fret-back armchairs 


decorated with mother-of-pearl inlay face an English 18th-century pine mantelpiece and a patinated circular table. 








ABOVE: Storm by José Maria Sicilia is mounted over the library’s black iron fire- 
place surround. Teak columns, valances and paneling complement the iron- 
shelved bookcase. Silk draperies and upholstery soften the linearity of the space. 


to-ceiling draperies, the bedroom 
walls, the bedcoverings and bolsters, 
are all swathed in silk that ranges in 
color from mocha to amber, Indeed, if 
it were not for the fineness of the silk, 
the teak, the black marble and the oxi- 
dized-iron tables would result in too 


overbearing an ambiance. But used 
together, these contrasting elements, 
so distinct in composition and tex- 
ture, create a delicate and highly orig- 
inal equilibrium. 

Despite the impact of Salietti and 
Ankli’s design, the interior never ob- 
scures the collection of paintings and 
sculpture that commands both the 
space and the passions of its owner. 


The apartment is as much a gallery 
as it is a residence, and nearly every 
intervention by the designers—from 
the sophisticated lighting to the un- 
derstated arrangement of antiques, 
from the neutral tones of the walls 
to the Persian rugs—was inspired by 
the works of art. 

It is a source of surprise and delight 
that the artworks displayed in so clas- 
sic an interior are mostly abstract. It is 
hardly surprising, however, that the 
works in the apartment are, except for 
a canvas by American Donald Sultan 
and a sculpture by Alexander Calder, 
all by Spanish artists. “We are a nation 
of painters,” the resident says. “For 


LEFT: Artworks in the muted living room include King, 1962, by Antoni Clavé, 
left, and a 1980 basalt columnlike sculpture by Javier Corber6, one of four 
in the apartment. The lamp was created from an antique cloisonné vase. 





ABOVE: A 1975 sculpture by Luis Blanc on a 17th-century-style ABOVE: Stucco walls add architectural interest to the teak- 
hexagonal table centers the hall off the master bedroom. At left floored main hall, which showcases Arrows, 1981, by Garcia Sevi- 
is a 1953 work by Salvador Dali; at right, a 1960 Saura painting. lla, Circles by Suarez and, at far end, a painting by Miguel Barceld. 


me to collect foreign artists while 
surrounded by such talent would be 
rather ridiculous!” 

The focal point of the collection is 
the abstract art of the fifties through 
the seventies, one of the most explo- 
sive and prolific periods in modern 
Spanish art. There are exceptions— 
like the diminutive canvas of a harle- 
quin from Picasso’s Blue Period that 
hangs in the living room, the Dalf in 
the annex to the master bedroom, 
or some works by younger painters 
such as Miguel Barcelé and Antonio 
Suarez—but by and large, the collec- 
tion is voted to abstract artists 
who were or reinain the Motherwells, 


Johnses and Rothkos of Spain. Artists 


RIGHT: Black reve S panels 
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Luis Feito, Josep Guinovart, Jorge 
Castillo, Eduardo Chillida, Antonio 
Saura and Miguel Berrocal are little 
known outside of Spain, but their 
contribution is all the more intrigu- 
ing since they worked in the stifling 
conditions of a dictatorship in which 


abstract art was suspect, and often 
routinely censored. 

A striking canvas by Manolo Milla- 
res is above the mantel in the living 
room; its built-up textures, dark pig- 
ments and appropriation of materials 
like wood and cloth have much in 
common with the surrounding dé- 
cor. “We tried to create a symbiosis 
between the works of art and the in- 
terior,” says Maria José Ankli. That 
symbiosis is again evident in the 
relation between the weighty black 
marble of the floors and the four 
columnal sculptures in black basalt 





“There is nothing incongruous about silk in a masculine setting,” says Maria José 
Ankli. “Think of an elegant bathrobe or a fine necktie.” Deeply carved gilt Spanish 
frames set off a trio of 1976 gouaches by Miro in the silk-enveloped master bedroom. 


by Javier Corbero placed in strategic 
corners of the living room. They rise 
from floor to ceiling, or just short 
of it, and create a palpable sense of 
strength and permanence. The collec- 
tor has known the Corberé family 
for years, and the sculptor’s father, 
who was a metal artisan, built the 
gold-leafed brass table in the dining 
room. “Both father and son are ex- 
amples of a long tradition of artists 
and craftsmen in Catalonia,” says 
the collector. “They are constant 
reminders of my roots.” 

Although 6,000 square feet of wall 


. space leaves room enough for the 


most ambitious collection, scarcely a 
free space remains for new acqui- 


sitions. “I have reached the point 
where I can only exchange one work 
for another,” says the resident. “The 
collection will not grow, it will merely 
get better.” Surely the difficulty will 
be in determining just what is dis- 
pensable and what is not—the triad 
of Mirds above the headboard in the 
master bedroom? The Sauras in the 
living room? Or perhaps the wooden 
torso by Berrocal in the entrance 
hall? Time and tastes will undoubt- 
edly alter the composition of the col- 
lection, but the interior by Ankli 
and Salietti will remain a constant, 
providing a backdrop and an embellish- 
ment to a contemporary chronicle of 
Spanish art. 














JAVIER BARBA is convinced that his 
moment has arrived. The Barcelona- 
based architect is an apostle of inte- 
gration. He, and others of his bent, 
such as Spaniards Elias Torres and 
Juan Mendoza, crusade for the cause 
of architecture that blends into rather 
than eclipses the natural landscape. 
The architect has built subterranean 
houses (see Architectural Digest, Jan- 
uary 1987), mountain retreats and 
apartment complexes spilling over 
with gardens. He is working on hous- 
ing for the Negev Desert. Frank Lloyd 
Wright is Barba’s greatest icon, Le 
Corbusier his antithesis (with the ex- 
ception of the chapel of Ronchamp). 
He was never seduced by the mod- 
ernist dogma, nor has he been swept 
up in the frenzy of Postmodernism. 
Barba long ago arrived at a conclusion 
that many architects learn only in 
their twilight: “Popular, vernacular 
architecture,” he says, “is the highest 
form of all.” 

In recent years, a steady stream of 
architectural talent has emerged from 
Spain. There are Postmodernists like 
Oscar Tusquets and Ricardo Bofill, 
the darling of the French, who has 
built more of his monumental edifices 
north of the Pyrenees than south. 
Others, such as Oriol Bohigas and 
Federico Correa, remain firmly rooted 
in the modernist tradition. A Span- 
iard, Rafael Moneo, was formerly 
the much-lauded chairman of Har- 
vard’s department of architecture. 
Thanks largely to the Olympic Games 
in Barcelona and the Universal Expo- 
sition in Seville, the world will have a 
chance to see much of their work 
(and also that of foreigners such as 
Richard Meier, Norman Foster, Arata 


Isozaki, Frank Gehry and Bruce Gra- 
ham). Nevertheless, Barba has few ar- 
chitectural nsibilities in common 
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ABOVE: “The idea was to extend the roofline of the guesthouse 
to unite it with the mountain,” says Barba. Located on a site 
above the main house, the guesthouse is covered with rock, 
roofed with used tiles and decorated with wooden shutters 
“typical of the English influence on the island,” Barba points out. 





“Tf an individual truly loves a place, it is rather easy to convince 
him of an integrated approach,” says Barba (below), who be- 
lieves in vernacular architecture. He studied the patterns of the 
sun, the wind, the rock formations and the plants and trees in 
order to blend the house with the surrounding natural elements. 


with his high-profile compatriots. 
The notion of integrated architecture 
is only beginning to be taken serious- 
ly by architectural theorists, builders 
and professors. Still, he believes that 
his brand of architecture is the indis- 
putable wave of the future. 

To architects, the Mediterranean 
world has always presented a unique 
appeal. What better place to demon- 
strate one’s talents than amid the ru- 
ins and edifices that have stood at the 
foundation of Western architecture 
for millennia? Alas, that very appeal 
has also doomed the region. Unbri- 


From afar, it is difficult to determine that there is a house there at all. 


OR 


dled tourism, indelicate architecture 
and haphazard urban planning have 
given much of the Mediterranean 
coast the character of a paradise lost. 
In a sequestered cove on the wild 
northern coast of Minorca, one of 
Spain’s Balearic Islands, Javier Barba 
found an ideal setting in which to 
realize his integrationist plans. His 
clients wanted a residence built on a 
steep promontory commanded by a 
rather martial, turn-of-the-century 
tower and a smattering of simple out- 
buildings in a state of collapse. Barba 
took his portable drafting table and 


JAVIER BARBA 
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THIS PAGE: “From the sea one can best ap- 
preciate the integration of the house with the 
entire mountain,” says Barba. The older tow- 
er is at left. INSET: The floor plan shows the 
tower as the entrance hall to the new house. 


1. ENTRANCE HALL 


2. LIVING ROOM 
3. DINING ROOM 


some bare necessities and spent two 
weeks camped at the site. He charted 
the trajectory of the sun, measured 
the winds and studied the rock for- 


mations and the native plants. He 
swam out to sea to capture the posi- 
tion of the future house from every 
possible angle. But it was while 
strolling along the beach that Barba 
was struck with the inspiration for 
the house, and he quickly etched the 


form in the sand. “The cliffs had to 
dominate the house,” he explains, 
“not the house the cliffs.” 

Rather than erect one comprehen- 
sive structure, Barba and Alfredo 
Vives, who collaborated on the archi- 
tectural drawings, designed a com- 
pound consisting of a principal living 


‘area attached to the tower, the prop- 


erty’s focal point; a separate house 
that contains the sleeping quarters; 


4. KITCHEN 


and an additional guesthouse built 
into the hillside. All of the structures 
are covered with rocks excavated 
from the site, which creates an air of 
continuity and solidity. Connecting 
the compound is an elaborate net- 
work of terraces, stone paths, patios 
and gardens filled with cactuses, 
cypress trees, lavender and an un- 
known yellow-flowered plant indige- 


continued on page 160 

















Carmen (“Piru”) de Urquijo (above) resides with her husband, Jaime, at Los Moli- 
nillos, their weekend estate outside Madrid. RIGHT: A pebble-and-brick-paved ter- 
race leads to the main entrance. The house, built in the 1940s by American architect 
Arthur E. Middlehurst, combines both traditional Spanish and colonial elements. 


Los Molinillos Rising 


Piru and Jaime de Urquijo’s Rancho near Madrid 


TEXT BY DAVID OGILVY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


LOS MOLINILLOS lies only fifty miles 
from Madrid, past the burgeoning 
suburbs and out in the huge plain of 
Castile. Dry, hot and empty, the area 
has changed little since Hemingway 
described it in For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
It was, and is, first-rate cattle and par- 
tridge country, and it was for that rea- 
son that Jaime de Urquijo’s father, the 
marquis de Amurrio, bought the es- 
tate in 1939. 

“During the civil war, the whole re- 
gion was in turmoil,” explains de 
Urquijo’s wife, Carmen, known as 
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Piru. “The estate was in the thick of 
the devastation that surrounded the 
great battle of Brunete in 1937, which 
eventually helped Franco gain en- 
trance to Madrid. The house was vir- 
tually destroyed.” 

The marquis, a worldly Spaniard, 
enlisted a California architect named 
Arthur E. Middlehurst to rebuild and 
refashion the house. Middlehurst had 
a special interest in Spanish colonial 
architecture, convents in particular. 
He had gone to Spain to design build- 
ings for the Spanish telephone com- 
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ABOVE: The plant-filled entrance loggia is a 
groin-vaulted arcade appointed with wrought- 
iron furnishings that echo the wrought 
iron of the window grilles and lanterns. 
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ABOVE: A narrow balcony adorned with 
wrought-iron railings overlooks one of the pa- 
tios. The tiled roof and wooden shutters are 
typical of residences of the Castilian plateau. 
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Piru de Urquijo’s sense of style 
pervades Los Molinillos, and she has 
gathered both ideas and pieces for the 
house on her extensive travels. 


pany, then owned by an American 
firm. Los Molinillos was a welcome 
opportunity to explore his own inter- 
ests. He created a rarity in Spain: a 
hybrid of local and colonial styles. 
One might call it Beverly Hills Span- 
ish. Los Molinillos could certainly be 
the backdrop for a Bogart movie, and 
yet the house is very traditional, with 
wrought-iron balustrades and shut- 
tered windows. Old-fashioned but 
comfortable, spacious but manage- 
able, Los Molinillos functions as the 


centerpiece of the rancho but remains 
a perfect house for entertaining. 

On two sides of the house Middle- 
hurst allowed for a garden, which 
was designed by Don Cecilio Ro- 
driguez, “the best landscape designer 
in Spain,” according to Piru de Urqui- 
jo. The garden has a slightly English 
feel to it, with long hedges and ver- 
dant lawns that contrast strongly 
with the arid landscape beyond. At 
one end the lawns are tiered, separat- 
ed by stone steps. Gaps in the hedges 


OPPOSITE: A collection of 19th-century mercury glass from the La Granja glass- 
making factory is displayed with an English burl walnut knife box on a living room 
table. Behind it is an armchair upholstered with embroidered velvet. Photographs 
rest amid books on the shelves. At left is a tapestry bellpull with a gilt ibex head. 





provide vistas and invite walks into 
the surrounding countryside. 

In a Spain ravaged by civil war, the 
new house was notable in that it con- 
tained all of the conveniences that a 
Californian would expect. “It was 
considered very luxurious,” says Piru 
de Urquijo, who moved into the 
house in 1958. It also managed to 
combine a freshness of spirit with tra- 
ditional Spanish designs. The loggias, 
almost like convent cloisters, are hung 
with wisteria. The courtyard with its 
central fountain opens onto a view of 
a high Castilian hill. 

Piru de Urquijo had her own clear 
ideas for the appearance of Los Moli- 
nillos, although she acknowledges a 
debt to her friend designer Duarte 
Pinto Coelho. The décor was to be 
dignified yet intimate. “It was so se- 
vere,” she says. “We had the old car- 
pets copied by the Real Fabrica de 
Tapices, but otherwise we tried to 
make it a brighter place, a house for 
the family.” Indeed, the nursery is still 
used by her grandchildren, whose 
photographs are found in every cor- 
ner of the residence. 

After having to drill for water, Piru 
de Urquijo added a large pool and ter- 
race with a roofed sitting and dining 
area lavishly hung with dense white 
wisteria and canary ivy. Around the 
pool are white petunias and hibiscus. 
“T only like one color of flower in each 
place,” she says. “In the living room 
only pink, in the dining room only 
white, and so on.” Lunch is often 
served on the pool terrace to the sound 
of bees working the wisteria. 

Piru de Urquijo’s sense of style per- 
vades Los Molinillos, and she has 
gathered both ideas and pieces for the 
house on her extensive travels. With 
her husband, she has acquired every- 
thing from Santa Gertrudis cattle 
from the King Ranch in Texas to walk- 
ing sticks from Scotland to bridge 


Piru de Urquijo consulted with designer 
Duarte Pinto Coelho for the interiors of Los Mo- 
linillos. LEFT: The living room is composed of 
several conversation areas to accommodate ei- 
ther small family groups or a large party. A 16th- 
century tapestry hangs on one wall. The rug is 
from the Real Fabrica de Tapices in Madrid. 
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LEFT: Framed prints line the walls of a groin- 
vaulted hallway. BELOW: In the dining room, 
a 16th-century tapestry is mounted above a 
linenfold carved walnut commode topped 
with a collection of English silver. The pottery 
is from Talavera de la Reina. A Dutch-style 
brass chandelier hangs above the table, which 
is surrounded by Queen Anne-style chairs. 


tables from England. Small silver box- 
es, silver game birds, letter openers 
and china ornaments are displayed 
throughout. Leather bags, boots and 
chaps are collected and used in every- 
day life on the rancho. 

Despite their cosmopolitan tastes, 
the de Urquijos remain very Spanish 
at heart. On Sunday a priest comes to 
celebrate mass in the family chapel at- 
tached to the house. Riding around 
the estate to inspect cattle and game is 
de rigueur. The horses, which are all 
bred at Los Molinillos, are beautifully 


a 





decked out in tooled Spanish leather 
with a choice of western or English 
saddles. There is always a bota de vino 
(a wineskin) at hand to quench one’s 
thirst. As one of the de Urquijo sons, 
Peter, explains, “Los Molinillos is not 
far from Madrid, but in its customs it 
is a very long way.” 

Los Molinillos is a place of great 
natural beauty, full of the old world 
and the new. Above all it is, as Piru de 
Urquijo says, “a house that binds the 
family together, and a source of enjoy- 
ment for friends and family alike.” 





RIGHT: A bedroom is furnished with half- 
canopied beds covered with flame-stitch-pat- 
terned fabric. In the corner is a gilt commode. 
Carlos IV-Savonnerie-style rug. BELOW: The 
old stable has been converted into a tack room, 
with stalls and hitching posts providing stor- 
age for boots, hats, horns and other riding 
equipment. Rocking chairs are 19th century. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY PACO MUNOZ 
TEXT BY MICHAEL PEPPIATT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOSE LUIS PEREZ 


“In Toledo, houses were conceived not so 
much behind fagades as around their inner 
patios and courtyards,” says Munoz. 


“Tt was originally the priest's house attached to a Capuchin convent,” says designer Paco 
Munoz (left) of the 17th-century residence in central Toledo he renovated for a prominent 
collector. With his wife and collaborator, Sabine Deroulede, and architect Gonzalo Mar- 
tinez-Pita, Munoz received Toledo's Royal Foundation Award for the project. BELOW: A 
circa 1650 painting from the studio of Zurbaran hangs in a hall near a limestone well 
mouth, which leads to one of the structure’s four subterranean aljibes, or reservoirs. 





“We made use of all the original doors, ce- 
ramic tiles, wood beams and other antique 
materials in the restoration,” Munoz says. 
OPPOSITE: Flowering plants highlight the 
* polished antique pine balustrades on the 
upper levels of the central courtyard, which 
is the visual and functional core of the house. 


THERE IS SO MUCH history inscribed 
in the stones of Toledo that a brief 
visit seems a mockery. Virtually every 
house and street corner has to be 
slowly absorbed if one is to under- 
stand the extraordinary degree of civ- 
ilization that was achieved there. For 
no less than five centuries, the three 
dominant cultures of the Mediter- 
ranean—Jewish, Christian and Arab 
—not only coexisted but cross-fertil- 
ized, making Toledo one of the great 
centers of learning, as well as of toler- 
ance, in the medieval world. 

What better place to choose as a 
retreat from modern Madrid, little 
more than an hour’s drive away, 
particularly for a prominent busi- 
nessman with an outstanding art 
collection to house? The contrast 
could hardly be more complete: The 
round of board meetings and careful- 
ly orchestrated international deals, 
as well as the constant claims of fax 
and phone, fade automatically in 
these ancient streets. 

The businessman in question was 
browsing in an antiques shop in Tole- 
do one day, with no thought of be- 
coming a householder there. “I slowly 
realized that it wasn’t so much the 
antiques that interested me as the ac- 
tual shop,” he explains. “It was in a 
beautiful seventeenth-century house 
next to a Capuchin convent. I found 
out that it had been built for the head 
of the convent and that its four an- 
cient water reservoirs still functioned, 
two of them under the patio and the 
other two in the wine cellar. I was fas- 
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cinated, and before I really knew 
what I was doing, I asked the antiques 
dealer whether the house might be 
for sale. Not only did he say yes, he 
also named a price. It didn’t seem un- 
reasonable, so I accepted right away. 
Then I sent someone over from 
Madrid to conclude the sale, and he 
came back to me with a mournful 
look, saying, ‘But you've bought a 
ruin!’ Of course, he was right in a 
way. I’d been so enraptured by the 
purity and the proportions of the old 
house, I hadn’t really taken into ac- 
count the amount of work that had 
to be done to it. 

“Once the main restoration was 
done, I wanted to avoid the studied 
effect of having every piece of furni- 
ture from exactly the right period and 
so on. I wanted somewhere to come 
with friends and be comfortable. 
Those were the basic guidelines I gave 
Paco Munoz when | asked him to re- 
design the place for me.” 

The house stands on a narrow, 


“Some of our concepts were quite modern, 
such as knocking down walls to turn smaller 
rooms into more spacious ones,” the designer 
explains. ABOVE: Two still lifes, a 17th-centu- 
_ty work by Alejandro de Loarte and a 16th- 
century painting by Blas de Ledesma, are 
mounted in the dining room. European pew- 
ter measures are displayed on the mantel. 


winding street, reached through a 
maze of other narrow, winding 
streets. “Do you know why Toledo 
has such narrow streets?” asks Paco 
Munoz, long one of Spain’s foremost 
designers. “It’s for military reasons. 
Any invading force would have to ad- 
vance in single file, which made it 
easier for the Toledan military to pick 
them off one by one. The other result 
is that the facades of the houses are 
not as important as they might be ina 
city where you have enough space to 
step back and admire them. In Tole- 
do, houses were conceived not so 
much behind facades as around their 
inner patios and courtyards.” 

Time and again in Spain, especially 


LEFT: Artworks in the living room include 
paintings by Antoni Tapies, right, Manolo Mi- 
llares, above the fireplace, and Francisco Fa- 
rreras, left. The Plexiglas table, as well as the 
17th-century Spanish tables, holds 17th- and 
18th-century repousse-silver objects that are 
“probably from the factories of Granada and 
Salamanca,” notes Munoz. Upholstery and 
drapery fabrics are from Manuel Canovas. 
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during the summer months, people 
move to the patio, which becomes the 
undisputed center of any household 
that has one as the bone-dry heat 
climbs toward the upper nineties. 
Rooms are kept shuttered against the 
sun from early morning onward, 


which provides some measure of re- 
lief. But as the heat mounts in the ear- 
ly afternoon, when Spaniards begin 
to think of taking their leisurely 
lunch, attention shifts to the patio, 
which often adjoins the kitchen and 
is cooled by awnings. 

ourtyard had to be the 


protagonist, the her« 


“Tknew the 
f this house,” 
Paco Munoz 3. ‘So we decided to 
put glass along on le side to in- 
crease the light been 
very. dark house «1! sul 
that the courtyard the fo 
point of the residence. \Ve also tool 
down walls between some of the 


smaller rooms on all three floors so 
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“We chose white fabrics that would be reminiscent of the Capuchin nuns’ habits 
in honor of the monastic spirit the house retains from its previous occupants,” 
Munoz says. In the master bedroom, The Priest of Aldea, an early-20th-century 
work by José Gutiérrez Solana, hangs above a metal side table adorned with a sil- 
ver tazza. Candlesticks are 18th-century Spanish; kilim is from Afghanistan. 


that the space could be opened up. 
After all, my twentieth-century client 
has a very different lifestyle from that 
of the religious dignitary for whom 
the house was originally conceived. 
The major transformations took a 
year and a half to complete, and I 
was delighted when we were hon- 
ored with Toledo’s Royal Foundation 
Award for it, because there had been 
nothing conventional, to say the least, 
about the restoration we had done. 
‘As far as decoration was con- 
cerned, it was to be kept as simple as 
ssible,” he continues. “Very few 
ngs and very few colors. I find 
where there’s one dominant 
oothing. We decided on 


Ch r very 


white—perhaps we were influenced 
by the white habit of the Capuchin 
nuns who live next door! We had the 
walls whitewashed and put in lots of 
white cotton. At one point, we were 
so purist that even the pictures in 
the living room—an El Greco and a 
Tapies—had white backgrounds. Of 
course, the house has evolved and filled 
up somewhat since, but the dominant 
color still tends to be white.” 

During the restoration, Paco Mu- 
noz and his team, which includes 
his wife and collaborator, Sabine De- 
roulede, and architect Gonzalo Mar- 
tinez-Pita, scoured the countryside to 
find the coffered doors, shutters and 
tiles of exactly the right date and 











origin to replace the unsalvageable 
elements of the old house. In a rare 


concession to color, Munoz broke up 
the terra-cotta floor tiles with azulejos, 
the small blue-and-white wall tiles 
that are traditional decorative motifs 
in Spain. Otherwise, strict sobriety 
reigns, forming a perfect background 
for the owner's collection of paintings 
and objects. The paintings, both an- 
cient and modern, are mostly Span- 
ish, ranging from the fine still lifes 
that hang in the dining room to the 
contemporary Spanish works that 
dominate the living room. Silver is 
another of the resident's passions, 
and finely wrought candlesticks, fruit 
dishes and vases of filigreed flowers 
form a lustrous leitmotiv that runs 
throughout the rooms. 

A house in such an ancient center of 
learning as Toledo would be seriously 
lacking if it contained no books, and 
indeed there is an entire library con- 





Another bedroom features an elevated seating area, while a 19th-century French 
birdcage rests on top of the low partition wall. A small work by Joaquin Sorolla 
hangs in the bed alcove, at left. On the pilaster is a painting by Claudio Coello. 
Above the sofa is a 16th-century religious painting by Juan Antonio de 
Frias y Escalante. The armchair was designed by Gaudi; the kilim is Turkish. 


“As far as decoration was concerned, it 


was kept as simple as possible,” Munoz says. 


“Very few things and very few colors.” 


taining rare volumes and historical 
documents that the resident has col- 
lected. “I invite a lot of friends to 
spend a few days in the house, 
whether I’m there myself or not,” he 
explains. “Many of them are writers, 
and they seem particularly drawn to 
Toledo.” Small wonder, given the ex- 
traordinary literary history of the city, 


where several languages were spo- 
ken, written and translated on a regu- 
lar basis throughout the Middle Ages. 
It is comforting to know that, through 
the sensitive restoration of the house 
and the owner's generosity in lending 
it to friends, the harmony and civi- 
lization of Toledo find a positive echo 
in the late twentieth century. 1) 


A Castilian Legacy 7% 


The Count and Countess of Orgaz’s 16th-Century Town House 





TEXT BY PETER LAURITZEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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THE HANDSOME sixteenth-century town 
house of the count of Orgaz in the 
ancient kingdom of Castile encom- 
passes almost as many phases of 
Spain’s rich history as does the count’s 
own illustrious family. “We have an 
archive here with documents that go 
back to the twelfth century. Long ago 
I used it to prepare a Ph.D. thesis 
on the history of the counts of Orgaz 
and transcribed over four hundred 
pages with my computer. Unfortu- 
nately, at just that point I realized that 
I’d never manage to go through it all 
again in order to actually write the 


RIGHT: The count and countess of Orgaz, who live in a 16th-century 
stone town house in a family compound in Castile, are the contempo- 
rary caretakers of an illustrious heritage dating back to the 12th century. 





“The decoration in the house is a contrast between sixteenth- and seventeeth-century pieces and the Isabellino style of the nine- 
teenth century,” says the count (below left), who was assisted by interior designer Duarte Pinto Coelho. BELOW RIGHT: A profu- : 
sion of climbing roses envelops a window. OPPOSITE: The entrance hall’s imposing wrought-iron gates are 16th century. 
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thesis, so it simply never got done.” 

The count’s easygoing charm, dry 
sense of humor and quiet dignity con- 
jure up the traditional portrait of the 
Spanish grandee. In his case, however, 
grandee is not just a figure of speech 
but identifies him as a descendant of 
that small band of Spanish aristocrats 
who, alone among noblemen in early- 
sixteenth-century Europe, were given 
the right by the emperor Charles V to 
remain with their hats on in the roy- 
al presence. Even today the Spanish 
monarchy preserves the continuity 
with this romantic past: As recently 
as June 1991, King Juan Carlos held 
a reception at the Royal Palace in 
Madrid for the three hundred and 
twelve Spaniards distinguished by 
the grandeza de Espana. 

The Orgaz palace has had a num- 
ber of other noble names associated 
with it, including that of the Lesqui- 
nas family, who brought it to the 
counts of Orgaz by marriage in the 
early eighteenth century. “I still farm 
one of the Lesquinas estates near Bur- 
gos,” says the count. “There's a ruined 
family castle on the property, and I 
managed to salvage eight fifteenth- 
century arches and install them in the 
courtyard of this house.” 

His residence no longer bears a 
specific name, however. “It’s not real- 
ly a palace, you know. There was a 
pompous tendency to call any large 
town house a palace, but there’s noth- 
ing palatial about this building,” he 
maintains. “In fact, it was used as a 
granary for over a century. It became 
inhabited again early in this century 
when my grandfather's doctors told 
him that he should not stay in Madrid 
during the summer. My grandmother 
remembered this abandoned proper- 
ty, and the doctors agreed that the cli- 
mate here would be ideal. From our 
house in Madrid he brought the Vic- 


torian-style furniture, which in Spain 


The Annunciation by Pedro Ruiz Gonzalez and 
a trio of portraits of the count’s ancestors, part 
of a series painted in the 18th century hang 
in the red reception room against rich dam 
ask walls. A 17th-century chair, foreground 
stands with a writing table of the same period 
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is called Isabellino after Queen Isabel- 
la Il. Meanwhile, my uncle, a very cul- 
tured and widely traveled diplomat 
and collector who loved the house, 
began to decorate it with sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century Spanish and 
Italian pieces.” 

The present count of Orgaz inherit- 
ed the house in 1971 and set about re- 
modeling it to suit his wife and their 
family of four boys and a girl. “As you 
can see from my grandfather's furni- 
ture in the dining room, the house 
was still arranged in a very Victorian 
way,” says the count. “Indeed, it had 
only two baths at the end of long 
passages and no central heating. The 
winters in Castile can be very cold, 
and when the children were younger, 
we used it throughout the year as a 
weekend house with a large family 
reunion at Christmastime.” 

But the transformation that took 
place involved more than the mere 
addition of modern comforts and 
resulted in something well beyond 
the average Spanish weekend house. 
“Thank goodness most of the furni- 
ture was already in the house when 
we began to decorate,” says the count. 
“Castilian furniture had been quite 
cheap, but it soon became very expen- 
sive. In addition to the pieces my un- 
cle collected, we decided to bring to 
the country what sixteenth- and sev- 
enteenth-century things we had in 
Madrid, including some religious 
paintings and statuary, along with a 
collection of ecclesiastical silver that 
didn’t really suit the Madrid house.” 

The countess of Orgaz and her hus- 
band also received help “from a 
friend of ours named Duarte Pinto 


Coelho,” she explains, referring to 
one of Spain’s finest interior design- 
ers. ‘All that | know about decoration I 
learned from him,” the countess con- 
tinues. “I like his taste, and we usu- 
ally try rs the way he wants.” 
The «nows the name 
RIGHT: In a c library, a 
series of 18th-cer uits OVE 
looks a collection lany « 
the works were bo 118 
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ABOVE: The library’s 17th-century Spanish writing table is 
paired with a 16th-century armchair covered in velvet with a 
panel of embroidery. Ceramics are from Talavera de la Reina. 
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of Orgaz best from the famous paint- 
ing commissioned from El Greco and 
still in the chapel for which it was 
painted in Toledo. The painting has 
been described as one of El Greco's 
greatest masterpieces and is called 
The Burial of Count Orgaz. A huge al- 
tarpiece executed in 1586, it depicts a 
legend concerning an ancestor of the 
count who had died more than two 
hundred and fifty years before. The 
story goes that Don Gonzalo Ruiz had 


proved such a benefactor of the 
church of Santo Tomé in Toledo that 
when he died, both Saint Stephen 
and Saint Augustine, richly attired in 
their ecclesiastical robes, came down 
from heaven to lower him into his 
tomb. “Don Gonzalo Ruiz de Toledo 
wasn’t actually a count of Orgaz, 
though,” says the present holder of 
the title, putting the record straight. 
“He was the lord of Orgaz, and the ti- 


continued on page 160 


The Burial of Count Orgaz, generally regarded 
as one of El Greco’s masterpieces, can be 
seen in Toledo’s church of Santo Tomé, for 
which it was painted in 1586. A young boy, 
believed to be the artist's son, stands in the 
foreground pointing to the miraculous appear- 
ance of Saint Stephen and Saint Augustine, 
who are lowering the nobleman into his tomb. 
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A Madrid Original 


Designers’ Imagination Flourishes 


Above the Plaza de Oriente 


Interior designers and artists Roman Arango 
and Pin Morales have once again reinvented 
their Madrid residence on the Plaza de Ori- 
ente. “Your apartment has to change as you 
change, otherwise you are no longer comfort- 
able in it,” says Arango. OPPOSITE: A collec- 
tion of Alcora ceramics is endlessly reflected 
in the entrance hall's mirrored walls. Arango 
created the parrot sculpture, center. ABOVE: 
The living room looks out to the Royal Palace. 


“MADRID ENDS HERE,” Roman Arango 
says, looking out over the Plaza de 
Oriente from the apartment he and 
his partner, Pin Morales, have recent- 
ly redecorated. “That’s one reason 
why it’s such a marvelous place to 
live. You're in the city, but you're al- 
ways looking beyond it.” The view 


- takes in the vast classical facade of the 


Royal Palace, on the other side of the 
plaza’s formal gardens, and the dis- 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROMAN ARANGO 
AND PIN MORALES 

TEXT BY MICHAEL PEPPIATT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOSE LUIS PEREZ 


tant, snowcapped Sierra de Guadarra- 
ma. “You can see why the old Spanish 
royal family decided to build their 
palace here,” adds Pin Morales. “Even 
when the summer gets as hot as a fur- 
nace, you have the coolness of the 
mountains before you.” 

In the evening, as the traffic dies 
down and people gather to take the 
air in the plaza’s gardens, the old 
palace life of courtiers and their in- 
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trigues seems to stir in its shadows. It 
comes as little surprise to find that the 
supreme recorder of that life, Diego 
Velazquez, had his studio nearby and 
had much the same view as Arango and 
Morales. For the past year the designers 
have been transforming their apart- 
ment with that mixture of radical in- 
ventiveness and simplicity of means 
that is the essence of Spanish style. 
What is particularly entertaining, 
even liberating, in their design is that 
their very secure sense of themselves 
allows them to blend elements and 


styles that in other hands would tend 
toward either the portentous or the 
skittish. Each of the rooms is a uni- 
verse unto itself. The hall of mirrors, 
faceted so that every object reverber- 
ates endlessly, is more hilarious than 
alarming, particularly given its mock- 
imperial armchairs painted in pow- 
der blue and Arango’s sculpture of 
two parrots, titled Talking for the Sake 
of It. Guests are thus forewarned that 
vacuous talk is not encouraged. 

The living room, with its com- 
manding view of the palace, is never- 


theless the most comfortable and ac- 
cepting of places. The music of the 
spheres is evoked in the system of cir- 
cles that have been painted on the 
walls and covered with paper so that 
they glow through with a slightly un- 
canny but purely beneficent light. 
Echoing the grand universality of 
the spheres are two sculptures by 
Arango. The white sofas are as deep 
as beds and argue against formality 
for those who recline on them. 

Only a considerable feat of memory 
could recapture the apartment in its 





previous incarnation, when the de- 
signers first established themselves 
there (see Architectural Digest, Septem- 
ber 1980). It had been handsome and 
harmonious but noticeably more sedate. 
“Pin and I went to Washington on 
an extended stay in the late 1980s,” 
Arango recalls, “and the whole experi- 
ence of living abroad took us out of 
ourselves in the most agreeable way. 
We loved being in an atmosphere 
where lots of interesting people are 
posted for a few years and are much 
freer and more communicative than 








ABOVE: A ceiling of sky and clouds, hand-painted by the designers, softens the 
library, which is filled with books on art and architecture. A row of plaster busts 
overlooks the colorful sofas; the low table exhibits a spherical sculpture by Arango. 


they would be otherwise. When we 
got back to Madrid, we no longer felt 
at home here. So we decided to do it 
all over again.” 

“We tend to work instinctively,” 
says Pin Morales, “and since we have 
joined forces on so many projects we 
don’t have to consult much. But if 
there’s been a general trend here, I 
think it’s that we're very interested at 
the moment in how to create entire at- 
mospheres with a minimum of ob- 
jects and materials.” 

A sophisticated simplicity runs 
through their approach. The walls of 
the study, like those of the living 
room, have been covered with noth- 
ing more than paper. “It’s a particular 
kind of paper that butchers use,” 
explains Morales with a smile. “If 
you sand it down a little, it makes 
the most perfect neutral gray back- 
ground for showing things.” The study, 
which acts as a kind of antechamber 
to the well-stocked library of books 
on art and architecture, is given over 
to works of art, most of them by the 


LEFT: “We used the circle, a familiar universal 
symbol, as a motif so our guests would feel at 
ease,” says Morales. The living room's walls 


_ have been painted with circles and covered 


with butcher paper to create a neutral back- 
ground for the art. Sculptures are by Arango. 
RIGHT: Pin Morales, left, and Roman Arango. 


residents themselves. While assem- 
blages full of mysterious or ambigu- 
ous associations are the particular 
passion of Arango, Morales creates 
symbolic alphabets on large canvases 
or works up a dazzling new combina- 
tion of motifs for a theater curtain. 
The two artist-designers have no 
intention of creating one characteris- 
tic style and then reproducing it time 
after time. They are as restless as they 
are inventive. If it’s not new, they say, 
it’s not worth doing. Not every creator 
can afford such a motto. But given 
this latest display of their talents, it’s 
clear that Roman Arango and Pin 
Morales have that rare gift of continu- 
ous self-renewal. 




























A bold calligraphic painting by Morales, 
which is flanked by a pair of wrought-iron 
torchéres, commands the study, along with 
enigmatic assemblages by Arango. “I am ney- 
er happier than when Im making up these 
games,” he says. Doubledesk is 19th century. 
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“More and more, this is the place 
where I can really get down to 
work,” says artist Antoni Tapies of 
his country house in Campins, 
nestled in the hills behind Bar- 
celona. He and his wife, Teresa, 
purchased it from a Catalan farm- 
er about 30 years ago. The house's 
late-19th-century facade adjoins a 
much earlier structure that dates 
from before the 15th century. Af- 
ter a day of working in his. stu- 
dio, Tapies often takes long walks 
in the surrounding forest of cork 
oak and parasol pines. “Local ban- 
dits used to hide in the woods up 
until the last century,” he says. 





Antoni Tapies’ Spanish Diptych 
The Artist’s Life in Campins and Barcelona 


TEXT BY MICHAEL PEPPIATT PHOTOGRAPHY BY AURELIO AMENDOLA 
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BELOW: “When I am in my studio I am seeking, checking that what I have brought to life 
succeeds in convincing me, as I am the first spectator of my paintings,” the artist once ex- 
plained. “I strive to make them speak and offer a clearer vision of reality, and this 
changes with time as history and human knowledge evolve.” Tapies, who stands amid sey- 
eral paintings typical of his later style, often works on the floor. The studio was designed 
with a balcony around its top to allow him the distance to view canvases in progress. 





“IF YOU GO TO the edge of the terrace, 
you can just make out the sea,” says 
Antoni Tapies, pointing down the 
hillside toward Barcelona 
and the Mediterranean. The sprawl- 


wooded 


, cClangorous port city where the 
nds most of his life seems a 

from the deep green 

house at Campins, 

»into the moun- 

n capital. The 

orest of cork 
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to concentrate fully,” says Tapies. “But 
here, I do nothing but work. I wake 
up early and write—I was ill as a 
young man and got used to writing 
and drawing in bed. Then I have 
breakfast and go straight into the stu- 
dio. There are no interruptions, be- 
cause we're completely isolated. In 
fact, we explored the area for two 
summers in the late fifties without 
being aware that the house existed. 
When we did find it, it seemed perfect 
for that very reason. 

“The house is actually larger inside 
than you'd imagine,” Tapies contin- 
ues. “The facade is late nineteenth 
century, but parts of the structure go 
back to before the fifteenth century. 
When work was being done to it, we 





discovered some coins beneath the 
stairs that date from the first counts of 


Barcelona, way back in the early Mid- 
dle Ages. The house had always been 
lived in by farmers—mountain farm- 
ers, mind you, who made a difficult 
living from the land. We liked that 
feel about it, my wife, Teresa, and I, 
so although there were some minor 
changes, we kept it as we found it. All 
of the furniture, for instance, comes 
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“I've always compared the attitude of the artist to that of a mystic. They both follow a path which 
slowly leads towards an ultimate vision of reality. When you arrive at that point, it’s 
difficult to talk about it. . . . It’s not so much know ledge as inner experience.” ABOVE: Center- 
ing a living room wall over the fireplace is one of Tapies’s paintings. The room’s whitewashed 
walls and rustic ceiling help maintain maximum simplicity, reinforcing his desire to create 
the overall atmosphere of a well-kept country farmhouse. Many of the furnishings through- 
out are by Catalan artisans. The rug’s design was based on one of the artist’s drawings. 


For Spain’s most famous living artist, retreats 


to Campins have become an absolute necessity. 
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from this region, which is very Cata- 
lan in spirit—another reason why we 
feel so at home here.” 

For all their simplicity, the rooms in 
the house are perfectly proportioned, 
which may explain why the Tapies 
paintings blend in quite naturally. Im- 
bued with a powerfully subversive 
imagery developed during the Franco 
regime, Tapies’s art derives its univer- 
sality from the flux in which it exists. 
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What first brings to mind Oriental cal- 
ligraphy can also evoke a crack in a 
wall or a portent of disaster. Intellec- 
tually sophisticated, the paintings 
contain the humblest of materials— 
straw, rags, string—and represent 
such unprepossessing entities as a 
foot or a discarded pair of pants, elo- 


quent of man’s comic vulnerability in 


the context of eternity. Tapies touch- 
es on all this with seeming to, so 
that 


pictures abruptly opei 


when it is le ected his 
the un- 
known. But however vio or deri- 
sive they may appear, t! works 
are also filled with sly | ey 
deep compassion. Many of t! have 
originated in the heart of 
country retreat: the studio he 

just behind the house 


“It’s a perfect studio, designed tf 
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me by an assistant to José Luis Sert, 
the man who did the Miré Founda- 
tion in Barcelona and the Maeght 
Foundation in Saint-Paul-de-Vence, in 
the south of France,” says Tapies. 
“Most of the time I have several works 
under way at once, and I get most 
done during the summer, when I can 
spend three months or so here. 
Nowadays I do my best work in the 
morning, and although I often go 
back into the studio after lunch, I 
don’t tend to start on anything new. 
ward the end of the afternoon I 

1 long walk.” 
laxation plays little enough part 
pies’s daily round. In Barcelona, 
he lives most of the year, the 


ties of an internationally acclaimed 
nd prominent figure in Span- 


lic life make inroads into the 


precious time he can devote to his art. 
Yet he continues to be unusually pro- 
lific as a painter, sculptor and en- 
graver. This would be more activity 
and responsibility than most people 
would care to contemplate, but for the 
soft-spoken Catalan, whose friendli- 
ness and modesty seem unchanged by 
public honors, one significant achieve- 
ment was lacking until recently. 

For years, Tapies had wanted to es- 
tablish a foundation to house his own 
collection of his work and foster as- 
pects of contemporary and Oriental 
culture that have always interested 
him. Eventually, after considerable 
efforts and despite some vigorous 
local opposition, he found a worthy 
site: a splendid town house in the 
heart of Barcelona. Restoration be- 
gan on the landmark building, which 
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When Tapies and his wife return to Barcelona, 
they live in a tranquil house they had built in 
the heart of the city. The Antoni Tapies Foun- 
dation, which exhibits his own works, is one of 
the artist's many interests there. ABOVE: In 
the library is a de Kooning drawing, top shelf, 
and a painting by Tapies. A Mexican sculp- 
ture is set near an Artigas vase, foreground. 


OPPOSITE: The living room's windows look 
out to an inner courtyard, which serves as an 
island of quiet amid the noise of the surround- 
ing city. Hanging on the brick wall from left to 
right are an Egyptian papyrus and works by Paul 
Klee and Pablo Picasso. The house was built in a 
residential area of Barcelona next to the home 
in which Teresa Tapies was born and raised. 


was designed by Lluis Domenech i 
Montaner in 1879, but the plan’s op- 
ponents took up arms when Tapies 
erected a sculpture resembling a huge 
ball of steel wool on its roof, in full 
view of the crowded avenue below. 
Nevertheless, in the summer of 1990, 
the Antoni Tapies Foundation was 
inaugurated, and Tapies declared 
that he hoped it would help achieve 
“ideals that are impossible to real- 
ize in a single life for want of time 
and resources.” Several exhibitions 
later, the quality of the works exhib- 
ited and the elegance of the space 
itself have already made the new 
venture one of Barcelona's great cul- 
tural attractions. 

At home in the city, Tapies and his 
wife have managed to preserve an at- 
mosphere of well-regulated domestic 





calm that no amount of high-level art- 
world pressure appears to affect. 
Their house has been built around an 
inner courtyard filled with plants so 
that it is virtually sealed off from the 
noise and glare of the street. “We ex- 
plained to the architect who designed 
it what we wanted,” Tapies points 
out, “and he said, ‘That's halfway be- 
tween a factory and a monastery.’ | 
don’t know whether that’s true, but 
it suits us perfectly. There’s a studio 
downstairs, a living room on the mid- 
dle floor and a library upstairs.” 

The simple feeling of the country 
residence is amply carried over to the 
Barcelona residence, so that only two 


BELOW: A 15th-century Nepalese statue and 
a hanging Japanese scroll are displayed in the 
library along with a small fraction of the 
artist's extensive collection of books. Many of 
the works are studies on Oriental philosophy, 
which has had a major impact on Tapies and 
his art. “I think that all contemporary art has 
been influenced by non-Western art. But I 
came to Oriental art through my early interest 
in science, when I was very concerned about 
the nature of reality, the structure of matter 
and problems of space, time and causality.” 
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things really attract the eye. One is 
the magnificent collection of rare 
books that Tapies, a passionate bib- 
liophile, has assembled. The other is 
the extraordinary combination of an- 
cient, Oriental and modern art. “I 
don’t think of myself as a collector,” 
Tapies remarks. “The point of these 
works for me is just that I admire 
them and that they inspire me in 
different ways.” In the slightly mys- 
terious half-light of the house, the 
images take on a particular intensity, 
not the least because, beneath them in 
Tapies’s studio, new images that re- 
spond to their distant call are wait- 
ing to be born. 
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“T think of these rooms as a neutral or enhancing setting for the objects I col- 
lect for myself and my clients,” says noted antiques dealer and collector 
Manuel Ordaz (above), whose Madrid apartment is in the Salamanca district. 


A Philosophical Collection 


Antiques Dealer Manuel Ordaz’s Madrid Apartment 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MANUEL ORDAZ 


TEXT BY PETER LAURITZEN 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


IN THE HEART of the Salamanca district, 
one of Madrid’s smartest residential 
and shopping areas, stands a rather 
undistinguished nineteenth-century 
apartment house partly hidden by 
trees. The building’s dark, cool en- 
trance archway is only steps away 
from some of the city’s most famous 
and elegant emporiums. A plain, un- 
ostentatious door on the landing of a 
worn staircase opens to reveal a time- 
less realm of artistic treasures that has 
little to do with the bustling world of 
fashion outside 


‘ 


It is the hoi ‘| Ordaz, a 


RIGHT: A 17th-century Dutch gilt mirror is 
hung on an 18th-century coromandel screen 
in an annex to the living room. Atop the En- 
glish table are an 18th-century famille rose 
covered jar and a collection of 18th-century 
English silver-mounted coconut cups. FOL- 
LOWING PAGES: The artworks in the living 
room include a 16th-century Venetian portrait 
above the William Kent-style fireplace, a por- 
trait of Catherine of Alexandria attributed 
to Pellegrino Tibaldi and a trio of classical mar- 
ble sculptures. The faux-marbre low table 
holds a bronze by Camillo Paderni. A Neoclas- 
sical figure stands within an 18th-century 
marble portico, in foreground, Cuenca carpet. 
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“T don’t do a great deal of entertaining, although close friends and a few select clients come here to dine with me,” Ordaz says. 
Highlighting the dining room is part of Ordaz’s collection of Kangxi and Qianlong blue-and-white porcelain. A painted panel in 
the style of Jean Pillement is above an Italian Neoclassical-style console. By the window, a 1st-century marble head of Marcus 
Aurelius is displayed on a faux-marbre pedestal. The Italian marble-topped table is surrounded by Chippendale-style chairs. 


collector and antiques dealer who in 
the past few years has acquired inter- 
national fame as an interior designer 
(see A ! Digest, August 1991). 
Withir > sanctum, Ordaz reveals 
himself 


pired philosopher 


of art an philosophy con- 
ul, and in that 
Yet the 


he has 


cerns the li 
it seems inte h 
objects and wi 


collected come from many sources 
other than Spain. 

“Painting is the supreme art form,” 
he asserts. “Painting is more impor- 
tant to me than sculpture or furniture 
or objects or porcelain.” Ordaz is one 
of Europe’s most knowledgeable and 
respected dealers, and when he be- 
gins to recount the history of the 
great old-master paintings that have 


passed through his hands, his love 
of painting does seem to outweigh 
his love for the other art forms that 
crowd his apartment. 

There, the designer has evoked the 
atmosphere of an ancient ancestral 
palace. The beautifully proportioned 
living room rises to an exceptional 
height and is overlooked by a gallery 
illuminated by small square win- 
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In a sitting room, an early-19th-century French drawing over a circa 1810 English brass-mounted cabinet is framed by 17th-century Italian 
bronze busts of Roman emperors, on wall brackets, and late-18th-century marble emperor busts. Famille rose porcelain plates and a large 
jar are arranged nearby. Two bronzes, a faun by Lequesne and an Italian centaur, stand on the 19th-century English table. The Louis XVI 


commode at left holds Kz 


dows: not the kind of space that can 
be found in most contemporary inte- 
riors. “This room and the one adja- 
cent are, in fact, the piano nobile of a 
late-eighteenth-century garden pavil- 
ion that stood on the grounds of a 
country house outside Madrid’s city 
walls,” explains Ordaz. When the 
walls were torn down around 1860 
and the area was developed by the 


marqués de Salamanca, the pavilion 
was swallowed up by the building. 
Originally the pavilion consisted of 
the ground floor, the piano nobile and 
an attic. Ordaz created the gallery out 
of the attic, giving the living room 
greater height and more daylight. 


. The late-eighteenth-century crystal 


chandelier, like the ones in the dining 
and sitting rooms, is from the royal 


gxi and Qianlong porcelain. Above it is a Carlos III Spanish mirror. On the pedestal is a 1st-century Roman urn. 


manufactory at La Granja, established 
in 1728 under Philip V, the first Bour- 
bon king of Spain. 

“T learned of the existence of the 
rooms from the marquesa de Aldama, 
who owned the building. You can still 
see her coat of arms etched on glass 
door panels throughout the house.” 

It is Ordaz’s collection of furniture, 
objets d’art, paintings and classical 








ABOVE: A biscuit porcelain figure group by Filippo Tagliolini, who was 
chief modeler of the Naples Royal Porcelain Factory founded by Ferdinand 
IV in 1771, rests beneath a Regency mirror. The gilt-bronze candelabrum 
is from the Great Palace in Pavlovsk, which is outside of St. Petersburg. 


sculpture, however, that gives the 
apartment the air of belonging to 
another time. There are important 
works such as the Titian over the fire- 
place and a Pietro Longhi nearby. 
“Most of the old-master paintings I 
handle are brought here,” he says. 
“Paintings of that quality need a spe- 
cial setting; they can’t simply be put 
on display in.a shop.” The long pas- 
sage that links the living room to the 
rest of the apartment is hung like a 
gallery. When Ordaz reveals the prov- 
enance behind the pieces in his col- 
lection, his enthusiasm becomes most 
apparent. He turns to one of the two 
classical busts in the dining room and 
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touches lightly on a history that en- 
compasses the names of the great 
age of European collecting: Cardinal 
Mazarin, Louis XIV of France, Philip 
the fourth earl of Pembroke at Wilton. 
Another brief excursus touches on 
the symbolism of the exquisite bas- 
reliefs on two first-century A.D. fu- 
nerary urns in the sitting room. “Lord 
Pembroke’s inventories at Wilton say 
that both of these urns were proba- 
bly restored by Piranesi,” he says. 
Nearly everything that attracts Or- 
daz’s eye has a story of almost fairy- 
tale fascination. The rich detail of the 
histories is reflected in the quality of 


continued on page 162 


‘ed-leather chinoiserie screen dominates the master bedroom. At 
tury Spanish bed is a boulle marquetry writing table topped 

x porcelain cachepots, Louis XVI obelisks and a clock by 

y polychrome figure, right, is by Juan Martinez Montanes. 
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DIPLOMATS AND international-affairs 
veterans have always had an elusive 
idea of home. One may well be sent 
off to Moscow or Madrid, Buenos 
Aires or New Delhi, so firm roots can 
be difficult to cultivate. It is a peri- 
patetic life, often a cultural awaken= 
ing and sometimes an adventure, but 
the sense of forever arriving and de- 
parting can also be decidedly unset- 
tling. “If you do not create a home 
somewhere, you cannot survive,” in- 
sists Maria Teresa Samaranch, whose 
husband, Juan Antonio Samaranch, 
has been president of the Internation- 
al Olympic Committee since 1980 and 
previously served as Spain's ambas- 





Olympic Inspirations 
Maria Teresa and Juan Antonio Samaranch in Barcelona 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY THE MARQUESA DE ORIS AND FERNANDO VINAS TEXT BY NICHOLAS SHRADY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JORDI SARRA 





An o in their native Barcelona is where International Olympic Committee 
presic rai nd his wife, Maria Teresa (top), spend much of their time when 
they ‘re ‘in Lausanne. The couple called upon the Barcelona design team 
of the m as Ana Marichu—and Fernando Vinas to redecorate before 
this summ ‘lympics. ABOVE: A work by Fernando Botero is set beside 


the entrance Kusinol is reflected in the 18th-century-style gilt mirror. 
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A portrait of Juan Antonio Samaranch by Revello de Toro is displayed in 
his office, which isdined with plaques, medals and other commemorative 
objeets: Formerly Spain’s ambassador to the Soviet Union and the Re- 
public of Mongolia and the head of the Spanish Olympic Committee, he 
has been president of the International Olympic Committee since 1980. 


In the living room, an Aubusson tapestry is flanked by several early-20th-century 
José Marta Sert, from Juan Antonio Samaranch’s extensive collection of Cata- 
ilvered-bronze equestrian statue joins a pair of 18th-century famille rose lamps on 


le he designers, who purchased little for the apartment—working primarily 


irtworks, antiques and decorative objects—selected a striped yellow-and- 
illcoverings and upholstery throughout. The low table is Chinese. 
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RIGHT: Another Aubusson tapestry hangs in 
the dining room. Bibis Samaranch, whose 
mother was English, collects silver, and a 
Sheffield candelabrum and a tureen are on the 
table. “For me,” she says, “Georgian architec- 
ture and Sheffield silver are near perfection.” 


sador to the Soviet Union and the Re- 
public of Mongolia. 

The Samaranches officially reside 
in Lausanne (the headquarters of the 
1.0.C.), where they occupy a hotel 
suite; but home, when they can get 
there, is their native Barcelona. Since 
the Mediterranean port and capital 
of Catalonia was chosen to host the 
Summer Olympics this year, the Sa- 
maranches have been able to con- 
duct a considerable amount of official 
business there. “I do not wish to make 
comparisons with other cities—Eu- 
rope is full of great metropolises,” ob- 
serves Juan Antonio Samaranch. “But 
Barcelona has its own distinct person- 
ality that all the world will see during 
the games. These Olympics are espe- 
cially important for the city because 
they represent an awakening after 
decades of isolation and obscurity.” 

Faced with spending more time in 
Barcelona and entertaining legions of 
foreign dignitaries and guests as the 
games draw nearer, the couple decid- 


ed to put their apartment overlooking 
fashionable Parc Tur6 in order. 

Just who would undertake the proj- 
ect was never in doubt. Ana Maria 
Vila, the marquesa de Oris, or simp- 
ly Ana Marichu, as she is called by 
friends and clients, and Fernando 
Vinas make up one of Barcelona's 
most successful decorating teams. 
They have also been longtime friends 
of the Samaranches. “I trust them im- 
plicitly,” says Maria Teresa Sama- 
ranch, who is known as Bibis. “Our 
friendship has evolved over many 
years. We have traveled together— 
everything! Certainly it is nothing 
like the traditional relationship be- 
tween clients and professionals.” 

For Ana Marichu and Fernando 
Vinas, the project posed an unusual 
challenge. The residence lacked noth- 
ing, neither fine furniture nor an im- 
pressive art collection nor decorative 
objects. “Manolo Muntanyola, one of 
the great Spanish decorators, first de- 
signed the interior, but that was over 
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ABOVE: Ina sitting area off the master bedroom, prints and drawings by such artists as Picasso, Sert, 
Ramon Casas, Miro and Isidro Nonell crowd a wall, and photographs of family and friends are ar- 
rayed on tables below. OPPOSITE: A 17th-century Spanish oil is displayed over the bed; elsewhere 
are Japanese prints and other Spanish artworks. The designers chose a salmon-toned wall fabric. 


thirty years ago,” says Vinas. “What 
the space needed was a new patina.” 
With that in mind, the designers 
purchased new fabrics for the apart- 
ment, most notably a yellow-and- 
olive stripe to uniformly swathe 
the walls, sofas and chairs, the din- 
ing room table and assorted pillows. 
The low-key approach and the will- 


ingness and sensibility to use their 
clients’ ant ind family heir- 
looms have 1 nd Marichu 
a refreshing f« sign field. 
“Ttis ridiculous | a com- 
pletely updated new 
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furniture, new paintings, a new set of 
china,” says Ana Marichu. “What is 
good in antiques is timeless.” The 
Samaranches possess several pieces 
of fine English furniture, including a 
nineteenth-century settee in the en- 
trance hall that belonged to Bibis Sa- 
maranch’s mother, who was English. 
There are also eighteenth-century 
French tapestries in the living room 
and dining room. Juan Antonio Sama- 
ranch’s desk is Louis XV style, and the 
English writing table in the living 
room is one of the only extant copies 
of that used by Pierre de Coubertin, 


the founder of the modern Olympics. 
The project called for a redistri- 
bution of furniture, artworks and 
decorative elements. Some traditional 
features, such as the weighty red vel- 
vet draperies that divided the rooms, 
were discarded. A mirror was in- 
stalled along a wall in the dining 
room to amplify the space. Paintings 
and drawings were reframed, lighted 
and rehung in arrangements that 
draw attention to the singularity of 
the works. It was this last interven- 
tion that most concerned the couple. 
Juan Antonio Samaranch’s exten- 





sive collection of Catalan art reflects a 
profound love for Catalonia. It also 
represents plain artistic good sense. 
Barcelona is a city where art collectors 
enjoy a kind of special providence. 
There, “local” artists have included 
Ramon Casas, Isidro Nonell, Santiago 
Rusinol, José Maria Sert, Joan Miro, 
Dali and a fledgling Picasso. All are 
represented in the Samaranch collec- 


tion, as are contemporary painters 
Antoni Tapies and José Guinovart. 
But no artist appears more promi- 
nently than Sert, best known to 
Americans for his whimsical murals 
in the Waldorf-Astoria and Rocke- 
feller Center (the former have been 
moved, the latter survive). It was the 
designers’ idea to arrange the art- 
works more coherently. The larger 


canvases of Sert are now displayed 
in the dining room, and his smaller 
works are grouped in the living room. 
Drawings by Juan Gris, Jean Cocteau, 
Miro and Picasso are found in the 
master bedroom and a private, less 
formal sitting room to which the 
Samaranches retreat when they are 
not entertaining. 


continued on page 162 


“These Olympics are important for the city because they represent 
an awakening after decades of isolation and obscurity.” 





Reinventing the Past in Seville 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY PASCUA ORTEGA 
TEXT BY DAVID OGILVY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





ABOVE RIGHT: In his Seville residence, businessman and financier Manuel de Prado y Colon de Carvajal stands beside Zur- 
baran’s St. Anthony Abbot; painted in the 17th century for a Sevillian convent, it was taken by Napoleon to France after the 
Peninsular War. The house, which was built in the 1920s and then converted into a medical clinic in the 1950s, was trans- 
formed by Pascua Ortega into a grand setting inspired by the 19th century. ABOVE LEFT: Palms line a path in the garden. 


“THERE IS SOMETHING magical and mys- 
terious about Seville, a combination 
of smells, tastes and feelings. It is a 
sensual place. Just as you cannot say 
you have been to Italy without visit- 
ing Venice, the same is true of Spain 
and Seville,” says Pascua Ortega, who 


recently designed a new house in the 
Andalusian city for Spanish business- 
man and financier Manuel de Prado y 
Colon de Carvajal. 

Je Py an enigmatic figure. 
His mother’s family is directly de- 
scended er Colum- 
bus—hen oldn to 
his name—\ origi- 


nally from Chi 
keeps a low pul 
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known that he is a close and power- 
ful friend of King Juan Carlos, and 
signed photographs of the monarch 
are discreetly displayed around the 
house. He is also an accomplished 
poet. Such a colorful figure has 
proved an ideal client for Ortega, 
whose own sense of drama is marked. 

“We started with nothing,” the de- 
signer explains. “The original build- 
ing was a private residence that had 
been converted into a medical clinic 
and a parking lot, and we made it into 
a wonderful house and garden.” The 
house has indeed undergone a sea 
change. First built in the 1920s, the 
structure was large but uninteresting. 
The Seville Universal Exposition of 


1992 will see a very different building. 

One of the first things Ortega had 
to change was the orientation of the 
house. “The windows were all in the 
wrong places,” he says, “so | moved 
them to bring in the glorious Sevillian 
light.” To further open up the struc- 
ture, he built two glass conserva- 
tories that give onto the new garden. 
What had been the parking lot is 
today a traditional Sevillian garden 
where landscape designer Maria 
Medina and Ortega have planted 
palms, cypresses and orange trees 
bordered by box hedges, geraniums 
and jasmine. The sound of running 
water is heard everywhere, and ter- 
races off the ground floor of the 


European Romanticism for Manuel de Prado 


A pair of Carlos IV benches flank the arcaded 
entrance to a sitting room, which contains a 
collection of 17th-century Italian busts. The 
Carlos IV bureau-bookcase is from Catalonia. 
On the Regency table is a 16th-century Floren- 
tine bronze of Marcus Aurelius on horseback. 








ABOVE: In the living room, an 18th-century French bronze-doré-and-marble 
clock garniture is arranged on the mantel below a Carlos III mirror. Louis XV 
chinoiserie panels hang above consoles that hold 18th-century Chinese Export 
porcelains with Louis XVI bronze-doré mounts. Export trunk is 19th century. 


house lead to a long reflecting pool. 

One of Spain’s premier designers, 
Ortega clearly enjoyed having a free 
hand in transforming both the interi- 
or and the exterior of the house. “I 
wanted to make something both Se- 
villian and romantic,” he says. He de- 
signed a hall, for example, around a 
huge painting by Francisco de Zur- 
baran of St. Anthony the abbot. “It 
Was painted in the seventeenth cen- 
tury for a convent in Seville,” he ex- 
plains. “Napoleon took it back to 
France with him after his occupation 


turned to its proper place in Seville.” 

Throughout are furnishings culled 
from a wide variety of sources: In ad- 
dition to a number of pieces from 
Manuel de Prado’s own family collec- 
tion, there are nineteenth-century 
corner cupboards from Czechoslo- 
vakia, pedestal tables from England 
and chairs and consoles from France. 
Ortega is proud of many of the details 
in the house. “The tiles in the bath 
were made in Ibiza to my own de- 
signs,” he points out, “and the marble- 
and-terra-cotta floors are also my 


of Spain. It moved through various own designs.” 

collections in France until it finally re- In the dining room, the designer 
RIGH f the brilliant Sevillian sunlight, Ortega built two 
conser) rden side. In the Indian-inspired addition is a 
carved | dian table. The Spanish armchairs are Alfonsin 


style, also | 
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\ntique kilim fragments adorn the banquette. 
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added conservatories create a striking 
contrast. “I wanted one to have an 
Italian feel and the other to be more 
exotic, more Indian, with a bench 
around the bay windows covered 
with kilims and a carved Anglo-Indi- 
an table in the center.” 

The house, with its mixture of 
northern European and _ Sevillian 
styles, reflects the mood of the nine- 
teenth century, an important era for 
Seville, Ortega notes. “Travelers, es- 
pecially from England, came here 
with the spirit of romanticism and 
rekindled the feeling of the seven- 
teenth century.” In many ways, Orte- 
ga has done something similar in de 
Prado’s house. He has reinvented his 
vision of the past in a modern setting. 

Manuel de Prado says he is delight- 
ed with his new residence and de- 
lighted with Seville. No doubt he 
would agree with Pascua Ortega’s de- 
scription of the city as “a place of 
dreams and history.” Certainly the 
two have created a house that has 
both in abundance. 
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OPPOSITE: In the library, Joaquin Dominguez Bécquer’s 19th- ABOVE: A portrait of the Madonna by 17th-century Italian artist 
century painting of the Giralda, the 12th-century tower of Giovanni Battista Salvi, known as il Sassoferrato, is featured in 
Seville’s cathedral, is set above a Biedermeier fall-front desk. The an upstairs bedroom. The dentil moldings and fluted columns be- 
gilt-bronze-and-marble clock garniture is 19th-century French. tween the sleeping and sitting areas reinforce a classical spirit. 


installed Gothic-style paneling that 
evokes a subdued, almost Scandina- 
vian air. The library, on the other 
hand, is an intimate room with a Bie- 
dermeier fall-front desk situated be- 
neath a nineteenth-century painting 
of La Giralda, Seville’s cathedral tow- 
er. It is one of de Prado’s favorite 
paintings, and it holds particular 
meaning for him: “It was painted by 
Joaquin Dominguez Bécquer, whose 
uncle was the Sevillian poet Gustavo 
Adolfo Bécquer,” he says. 

In an upstairs bedroom that Ortega 
describes as “simple but elegant,” 
a four-poster is offset by fluted col- 
umns and dentil moldings. The newly 


RIGHT: Pascua Ortega and landscape design- 
er Maria Medina laid out a lush garden—on 
what was formerly the site of a parking lot— 
that exhibits Andalusia’s Moorish heritage, 
with palm, orange and cypress trees, gera- 
niums, bougainvillea and reflecting pools. 








LEFT: On the plain of La Mancha in central 
Spain between 1564 and 1586, Spanish naval 
hero Alvaro de Bazan, the marqués de Santa 
Cruz, erected an imposing monument to him- 
self in the Italian Renaissance style. Part of 
the palace is now a naval archive and museum. 


The marqués del Viso (below, with his wife, 
Estrella), a direct descendant of Alvaro de 
Bazan, is dedicated to the preservation of the 
palace. “Keeping these rooms as they were 
conceived is very important,” he emphasizes. 


Palacio del Marques de Santa Cruz 


Spanish Naval History Enriches an Italian Renaissance Palace in La Mancha 


TEXT BY BETH HOUSTON 


IT COMES AS AN IMMENSE surprise to everyone to dis- 
cover a magnificent sixteenth-century Italian Re- 
naissance palace built for one of Spain's greatest 
admirals in an obscure village in La Mancha, and 


thi tin 


dmits the marqués del Viso, a di- 


rect d iro de Bazan, marqués de 

Santa Cru riginal owner. 
Why the ita Cruz, the brilliant 
hero whx victories against the 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOSE LUIS PEREZ 


Turkish, French, British and Portuguese fleets 
helped Spain consolidate its position as a formida- 
ble power in the sixteenth century, selected such an 
unlikely site on the harsh, dusty plain of central 
Spain, far from the sea that shaped his dazzling ca- 
reer, remains a mystery. What is absolutely certain is 
that he intended that the Palacio del Marqués de 
Santa Cruz would stand as a personal monument to 
those very same maritime victories. 





ee = 


Though no record survives, it is believed that Italian artist and architect Giovanni Battista Castello, known in Spain as 
el Bergamasco, was responsible for the palace’s design. ABOVE: The central courtyard is enclosed by columns and 
groin-vaulted arcades highlighted by frescoes of mythological figures, historical events and allegorical representations. 


Nothing less than a triumphant architectural 
statement could have been expected of the figure 
whom Miguel de Cervantes once described as “the 
thunderbolt of war, father of soldiers, most fortu- 
nate, undefeated captain.” 

Beyond the palace’s rather forbidding entrance 
facade, a majestic colonnaded courtyard sets the 
stage for the splendor that lies within. The groin- 
vaulted galleries are adorned with magnificent fres- 
coes illustrating allegories of the major cities of 
Spain and Europe as well as historical and mytho- 
logical events. Lanterns taken from the battleships 
of opposing fleets originally lit the courtyard. 

Throughout the palace, a staggering display of 
frescoes, monumental sculpture and paintings de- 
picting moments of victory, mythological imagery 
and scenes of classical antiquity is calculated to im- 
press the viewer with the stature of the marqués, 
inviting comparisons with great historical figures. In 
each of the major rooms, a specific campaign, such 


RIGHT: The majestic barrel-vaulted stairway is richly decorat- 
ed with frescoes depicting subjects ranging from the seven 
deadly sins to the battle of Hercules and the centaur. Domi- 
nating the far landing is a statue of Alvaro de Bazan as Mars. 
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of Honor, the largest room in the palace. The coat of arms of the mar- 
qués de Santa Cruz is over the marble chimneypiece. From the ceiling 
hangs a 16th-century lantern. At left is a traditional Castilian bench. 
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ABOVE: Frescoes from the 16th century are offset by 
draperies from La Mancha in the apartment the mar- 
qués and marquesa del Viso occupy on their weekends 
at the palace. Tiles from Talavera adorn the fireplace. 


as the Battle of Lisbon in the Portugal Room, pro- 
vides the focus for grand panoramic frescoes. 

“This particular architectural style, where the dec- 
orative elements of a palace celebrate and reflect the 
achievements of the owner, is very much an Italian 
Renaissance tradition; it was unknown in Spain at 
the time,” explains the marqués del Viso, the eldest 
son of the present marquesa de Santa Cruz. “The 
marqués became familiar with the style in Genoa, 
where he spent considerable time conferring with 
important Spanish allies. What makes the Palacio 
del Marqués de Santa Cruz unique is that it is the 
only Italian Renaissance palace in Spain.” 

Construction on the palace, which had begun in 
1564, was completed in 1586, two years before the 
death of the marqués. The principal architect credit- 
ed with its design was an Italian, Giovanni Battista 
Castello, who was known in Spain as el Bergamasco. 
Another Italian architect and sculptor, Juan Bautista 
Olamosquin, collaborated with Castello, and he also 
supervised the project and the work of master 
craftsmen brought from Genoa. 

“By far, the most glorious feature of the palace has 
to be el Bergamasco’s stairs,” says the marques del 
Viso. “They manage to be majestically grand and yet 


ABOVE: The bedroom of the present marquesa de Santa 
Cruz, the marqués del Viso’s mother, features a high 
vaulted ceiling and frescoes original to the palace. On the 
wall is a 16th-century painting from the Italian School. 


somewhat austere.” Leading off the courtyard, a 
wide flight splits laterally into two flights, each turn- 
ing again to parallel the first. Dominating one land- 
ing is a twenty-foot sculpture of the marqués as 
Mars, while a statue of his father as Neptune pre- 
sides over the opposite landing. Crowning the entire 
stairwell is a barrel vault richly ornamented with 
images of Roman history and the classical virtues. El 
Bergamasco would later re-create the stair design at 
the Escorial outside Madrid for Philip II. 

“Prior to the nineteenth century, the Palacio del 
Marqués de Santa Cruz was actually less isolated 
than it now appears,” the marqués explains. “In fact, 
it enjoyed quite a lively atmosphere. Since the town 
of El Viso del Marqués lay along the major route con- 
necting northern Spain with Andalusia, various 
Spanish monarchs—Philip V, Ferdinand VII and Is- 
abella II—along with important grandees and other 
members of the royal court who were passing 
through, stayed here. But as the court became more 
consolidated in Madrid and a new road was built to 
the south, bypassing EI Viso, all that changed.” 

Beginning with the Lisbon earthquake of 1755, 
when several frescoes were damaged and those 


continued on page 164 


OPPOSITE: The Portugal Room bears an illustration of Alvaro de Bazan’s conquest of Portugal by sea—a feat that as- 
sured the rights of Philip II to the Portuguese crown. De Bazan took part in numerous naval victories and was the first 
planner of the Spanish Armada, engineering its attempt to invade England. He died in 1588, before the fleet set sail. 











Models of ships fro1 lection of the Spanish Naval Museum are displayed in the Lineage Room. On the ceiling is a fresco 
of Alonso Gonzal ne of the marqués de Santa Cruz's ancestors—freeing the king of Navarre from a French mil- 
itary encampment it ng around the vault are other eminent ancestors and inscriptions recounting their exploits. 


“The palacic ~ the only Italian Renaissance palace in Spain.” 
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King Juan Carlos and Queen Sofia 
continued from page 75 


reside in the Prado or the Palacio de 
Oriente. The royal palace is where the 
king holds twice-weekly audiences in 
his capacity as commander of the 
armed forces and as head of state. It is 
also where ambassadors present their 
credentials to the king in magnificent 
state rooms ornately decorated by the 
likes of Giambattista Tiepolo and An- 
ton Raphael Mengs, rooms that are 
otherwise open to the public on a reg- 
ular basis. La Zarzuela, in contrast, is 
filled with a profusion of gifts from 
various visiting heads of state, which 
are proudly displayed not as decora- 
tive objects but as symbols of the 
presence of Spain’s ruler. 

La Zarzuela was badly damaged 
during the civil war and the siege of 
Madrid, which began in November 
1936 and ended in March 1939, just 
after Prince Juan Carlos celebrated his 
first birthday with his family in exile 
in Rome. Some renovations, includ- 
ing the shallow barrel vaulting and 
the marble columns of the entrance 
hall, were done by Diego Mendez in 
the 1960s, and new wings were added 
in 1975 to house the king’s adminis- 
trative staff. 

Juan Carlos has been credited with 
actually saving Spain on two occa- 
sions: first on his accession as king 
and second during a television broad- 
cast from La Zarzuela on February 23, 
1981. He rallied the army to remain 
loyal to the constitution at a moment 
when army Officers, seeking a return 
to the old regime, had attempted a 
coup d'état by breaking into a session 
of the Cortes, Spain’s parliament in 
Madrid, and holding the members 
hostage while the nation watched via 
live television coverage. In the end, 
the king’s message calmed the Span- 
ish people and public opinion. 

Palacio de la Zarzuela has thus 
symbolized the smooth transition 
from dictatorship to constitutional 
monarchy and represents King Juan 
Carlos’s own legacy—continuity com- 
bined with a simple, soft-spoken 
strength as a historic form of govern- 
ment has been restored to one of the 
ancient peoples of Europe. 7 
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An Integrated Design for an Island Cove 
continued from page 99 


nous only to the cove. Creepers have 
overtaken the walls of a spacious 
rooftop terrace. The pockets of shade 
and planes of light produced by the 
house’s windows, thresholds, recess- 
es and buttresses approximate those 
naturally cast on the cliffs surround- 
ing the property. From afar, it is 
difficult to determine where the resi- 
dence is situated among the rocks, or 
indeed that there is a house there at 
all. Surely one of the most refreshing 
aspects of integrated architecture is 
the absence of the architect's ego. Bar- 
ba is actually pleased if passersby fail 
to take notice of the house. 

Barba’s urge to preserve the land- 
scape on Minorca is based upon a per- 
sonal motive. He has a house on the 
island and spent his childhood sum- 
mers there. After his father, who is 
also an architect, Barba cites Antonio 
Sintes, a Minorcan architect, as his 
greatest mentor. When he was offered 
the commission for the project, Barba 
knew that he had a singular opportu- 
nity to demonstrate the virtues of in- 
tegrated architecture. “I will not build 
anyone a Swiss chalet or a glass box, 
or any other eyesore,” he insists. 
“What I can build them is a house that 
is spacious, elegant, well propor- 
tioned, striking architecturally, but 
above all, responsibly grounded in 
the landscape.” 

While standing on the expansive 
terrace that spreads out between the 
house and the edge of the cliffs, one 
has a very real sensation of being 
perched among the rocks exposed to 
the elements. It is a landscape re- 
duced to its essence: a clear, broad 
sky, a pacific sea and brutal outcrop- 
pings of rock. The vistas from within 
are no less dramatic. There is not a 
single space that does not include a 
generous view of the cove. 

It is hardly surprising to hear Barba 
speak of the salubrious nature of inte- 
grated architecture. “People feel less 
alienated, more in harmony with the 
world around them. Integrated archi- 
tecture is good.for you and the envi- 
ronment. I sincerely believe that it is 
the next revolution in architecture.” 0 





The Count and Countess of Orgaz 
continued from page 119 


tle of count came into the family only 
much later. Curiously enough, the 
painting's name is almost as old as the 
painting itself. 

“My great-grandfather had been 
the master of the royal household to 
Carlos VIL,” the count explains, refer- 
ring to the complicated problem of 
dynastic succession that arose in the 
Spanish royal family in 1833 and that 
was finally resolved against the 
Carlist party in favor of Queen Isabel- 
la II. “Such a position at court could 
be ruinous in those days, and my 
great-grandfather found he had to 
sell off quite a number of our es- 
tates.” But the bond forged with To- 
ledo through El Greco’s painting has 
brought renown to the count’s name 
even in the twentieth century. Upon 
hearing the familiar name, the aver- 
age Spaniard will often ask, “Is there 
still a count of Orgaz in Spain?” 

The count himself is well aware of 
the accomplishments of the men who 
bore his title before him, but he is also 
very much a man of our times. Al 
though a trained economist with a 
master’s degree in history and a ca- 
reer in advertising, among other in- 





El Greco's painting 
has brought renown 
to the count’s name. 





terests, the count describes himself as 
a farmer, and enthusiastically speaks 
of his role as chairman of the Spanish 
branch of ActionAid, an international 
organization dedicated to charitable 
work in the Third World. “We are ac- 
tive in India, Nepal and Africa, as 
well as in several South and Central 
American countries,” says the count 
of Orgaz. The organization is a secu- 
lar one, but its philanthropic aims and 
scope would certainly have pleased 
the count’s illustrious forebear, un- 
doubtedly looking down upon him 
with typically Spanish pride from El 
Greco's paradise. 0 














“WENSLEYDALE FROM MOORCOCK” Edition size 295+25A/P’s Paper 18x24 ins. Image 9%x15 ins. 


HRK The Buince of Wales 


PRINCE CHARLES, in collaboration with the 
celebrated Master printmaker, Stanley Jones, has created a series 
of limited edition lithographs based on his original watercolor 
paintings. The Prince donates his proceeds from the sales of 
these lithographs to a range of charitable causes, environmental 
efforts, and international disaster relief appeals. Funds are 


distributed through The Prince of Wales Charities Trust. 


“Wensleydale from Moorcock”, currently selling at 
$5,950, is presented in a royal blue, linen-bound portfolio 
embossed in silver accompanied by complete documentation 
from the exclusive publishers, Contemporary English Prints. 

Each individually numbered lithograph has been hand- 
signed and dated by His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales. 





To take advantage of this unique opportunity to acquire 
artwork by Prince Charles, and for more information regarding 
his limited editions, please contact the United States sales representative and distributor, Edward Montgomery Waznis, at; 


Montgomery Gallery 


fine art agency = 
3010 Charnelton Street, Eugene, Oregon 97405 1(800) 323- 4291 
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Eight 
simple 
steps 
to better 
health. 








Hamstrings 


Biceps Abdominals 
Develop a more toned and youthful looking 
body with the Nordic Fitness Chair Basic 8 
exercise program. Fifteen minutes every 
other day is all it takes for better health. 
Look and feel better than you have in years. 
Call now. Try the Nordic Fitness Chair™ at 
home for 30 days. It’s brought to you by 
NordicTrack”, a name you've grown to trust 
in fitness 
NorbIcFItNEsSCHAIR’ 


Sros: NordicTrack® 
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OLYMPIC INSPIRATIONS 





Manuel Ordaz’s Madrid Apartment 
continued from page 138 


each piece, and more often than not, 
the objects he describes are dis- 
played in pairs. “Sometimes I even 
manage to find four of a kind, but a 
pair reflects the harmony and sym- 
metry that I prefer in art,” he says. 
“My taste is generally classical or 
Neoclassical. I dislike the extravagant 
or the superfluous and hence don’t 
care much for art of the Baroque or 
Rococo periods. 

“Much of what I’ve found to collect 
and sell comes from England,” he 
says. “I also owe my sense of color in 
decorating to England—especially to 
those country houses where bright 
colors are used to enliven the atmo- 
sphere of a gray climate.” But Ordaz 
also attributes his love of color to the 
land of his birth, Andalusia. “In Spain 
it is said that the people of Andalusia 
have a tenderness, a soft spot, for 
beauty,” he muses. 

Ordaz was born in Cadiz, “a city of 
light,” he says, and then pursued 
studies in law, economics and _his- 
tory. At the age of twenty he was 
commissioned by the University of 


Manuel Ordaz 
attributes his love of 


color to the land of his 
birth, Andalusia. 


Navarre to redecorate the residence 
of the rector, the university's presid- 
ing officer, along with a number of 
other important campus buildings. 
Selecting from and arranging a col- 
lection of important antiques and art- 
works marked his apprenticeship in 
collecting and decoration. 

It was from that experience, as 
well as from the intense intellectual 
and spiritual atmosphere of Spain, 
that Manuel Ordaz evolved his aes- 
thetic philosophy. His apartment is 
the natural habitat of a discriminat- 
ing collector, perfectly suited to the 
reflections of a philosopher. 





Maria Teresa and Juan Antonio Samaranch 
continued from page 145 


On occasion, Juan Antonio Sama- 
ranch has acted as benefactor as well 
as collector, and both his aesthetic 
instincts and his altruism have paid 
off. When Tapies, today Spain’s most 
revered artist, was unknown and 
struggling in the early 1950s, Sama- 
ranch provided him with a consider- 
able commission: “My husband asked 
Tapies to paint portraits of the en- 
tire family!” Bibis Samaranch recalls. 
Those portraits and another of Ta- 
pies’s wife, Teresa—all of which utter- 
ly contrast with the artist’s abstract 
work of the last three decades—have 
become highly sought after. Muse- 
ums, including the recently inaugu- 
rated Antoni Tapies Foundation in 
Barcelona, and collectors have tried to 
acquire the paintings, but the Sama- 
ranches are determined to keep them 
in the family. “They are very personal; 
they have become part of this home,” 
Bibis Samaranch says simply. 

The Samaranches’ tastes, however, 
are not confined to Catalan art. A can- 
vas by the Colombian painter and 
sculptor Fernando Botero hangs in 
the entrance hall. In the master bed- 
room are portraits of the couple 
by Yugoslav artist E. Berber. The one 
of Bibis is filled with painterly ref- 
erences to Velazquez’s Las Meninas 
—"the image of a Spanish woman 
through foreign eyes,” she muses. 

Bibis Samaranch’s particular pas- 
sion is silver. In the living room, tables 
are strewn with such objects as 
a fanciful Peruvian colonial-era stir- 
rup, an eighteenth-century Sheffield 
bowl and an array of elegant boxes. 
Sheffield candelabra and a tureen 
grace the dining room table. “For me, 
the eighteenth century was the most 
prodigious century for decorative arts 
and architecture,” she says. 

The Samaranches, like all of Bar- 
celona, are ready to host the world 
this summer. Visitors will discover 
an aesthetic that draws from Cata- 
lonia’s rich culture as well as from 
others farther afield. “That is the 
Mediterranean way,” Bibis Sama- 
ranch explains, “proud but open, wel- 
coming and inspiring.” 
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Revival Victorian, American Oak, 
Downtown warehouse address 
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Invest in something 
with growth potential. 


America’s economic future depends on a motivated, 
educated work force. At a Boys & Girls Club, kids 
learn the life skills and job skills they need to grow 
into productive members of our American economy, 
as well as our society. 


Please make a contribution to the Boys and Girls 
Clubs. You’ll be investing in the growth of America. 


BOYS & GIRLS CLUB 


CLUB THAT BEATS THE STREETS 





SANTALCRUZA 





Italian Renaissance Palace in La Mancha 
continued from page 157 


in the main salon depicting the Battle 
of Lepanto against the Turks were de- 
stroyed, a series of calamitous events 
tookits toll on the palace. During the 
Napoleonic occupation of Spain, the 
original furnishings and paintings 
were looted; conditions further dete- 
riorated during the Spanish civil war 
and in its aftermath, when the palace 
served as barracks for troops. 

After she finally recovered her 
property, the present marquesa de 
Santa Cruz faced the task of restoring 
the palace. An offer of practical as- 
sistance came from an unexpected 
source—the Spanish navy. “Admiral 
Guillén, the navy’s historian, asked 
my mother if she would permit part 
of the palace to be used as a naval 
museum and an archive for docu- 
ments dating back to Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” explains the marqués. “In 
return, the navy would help with the 
restoration. To the navy, the palace 
represented a vital link, a symbol of 
Spain’s maritime greatness.” . 

The marquesa and Admiral Gui- 
llén signed an agreement in 1949, 
leasing part of the palace to the Span- 
ish navy for ninety years in exchange 
for the token sum of one peseta a 
year. Admiral Guillén personally di- 
rected the restoration, including the 
replanting of the formal gardens. 

A banker, former diplomat and the 
chairman of the Spanish commit- 
tee of the World Monuments Fund, 
the marqués del Viso, his wife, Estre- 
lla, a landscape designer, and their 
nine-year-old son live in Madrid, 
spending frequent weekends at the 
palace. He is aware that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult today to main- 
tain a historic house in Spain. For one 
thing, he says, there is no fiscal ad- 
vantage. “What happened with the 
palace was very fortunate, as the in- 
terests of my family, the navy and 
the government all coincided. At the 
moment, many such properties that 
form a significant part of our cultural 
patrimony need attention. In order to 
pass these houses on to future gener- 
ations, other imaginative solutions 
will have to be found.” 0 
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Have Camera, Will Travel 


n his 20-year career photographing houses throughout 

Europe, India and the U.S. for Architectural Digest, Derry 
Moore, more properly known as the 12th earl of Drogheda, 
has captured everything from castles to cottages. But he has 
a special affinity for portrait photography, and especially for 
photographing people at home in their own environment, 
not in a studio. “You have to see how people live before you 
can photograph them as 
they are,” he says. His fa- 
vorite portraits for AD have 
included Rudolf Nureyev, 
left (Sept. 1985), Henry 
Moore (March 1980), Mare 
Chagall (Aug. 1984) and 
Valentino (Sept. 1988). Now 
Derry Moore is offering his 
services as photographer to 
anyone wishing to have 
their portrait taken at home. 
For a fee of $7,500 per sit- 
ting, he will gaze through his 
lens with the same eyes that 
have photographed members 
of the royal family. Derry 
Moore, 40 Ledbury Rd., Lon- 
don W11 2AB; 71-229-5950. 





Mormon Country 


“It’s folk art and it comes out of a religious movement, so it 
has some of the style of Shaker furniture or Amish quilts,” 
says John Told about the Mormon pine furniture he collects 
and sells at his Center for Early Utah Folk Art and Decora- 
tive Art in Midway, Utah. Told, who gave up a career as a 
Hollywood set designer to return to Utah, says, “I started at 
14 when I began to collect pieces of my great-grandmoth- 
er’s furniture.” Now, having restored a Gothic Revival house 
called Old Bonner Corners, he has filled it with rope beds, 
examples of Mormon comb-back rockers, sofas and even a 
rare secretary. “The style is vernacular but quite formal,” 
says Told. “It's hewn out of the pioneer spirit.” 

Told is also overseeing the restoration of Brigham Young’s 
summer home and collecting pre-1900 Mormon quilts. “Be- 
cause these are winter quilts,” he says, “they tend to be done 
in somber colors.” He has begun to reproduce the antique 
furniture he has unearthed and to commission grain 
painting—the simulation of hardwood grain painted onto 
pine—because that was an integral part of the original fur- 
niture. “We 1 rare pieces available and useful to today’s 
buyers.” New k designer Timothy Macdonald has or- 
dered a king-s of an 1850s Mormon bed for one of 
his interior proj: r for Early Utah Folk Art and Dec- 
orative Art, Old ners, Box 229, Midway, UT 
44-1697. 
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Surreal Scandinavian 


Tage Andersen's flowerand 
furniture shop in Copenha- 
gen is like a surreal tableau 
that has sprung to life. Chi- 
nese sunbirds warble from 
their nests within gigantic 
spherical or angular avi- 
aries decorated with foliage 
and fruit. On a table, a real- 
istic sculpture of a goose 
hovers over a bowl filled 
with eggs covered in fir- 
cone scales or ivy leaves, 
eggs cast in wax and hand- 
made hollow zinc eggs that 
open. A miniature artificial 
tree, decorated with small 
burgundy protea and gold- 
en dahlias, is dotted with 
white snails. 

Andersen’s signature to- 
piary creations are moss 
or ivy trees shaped like cir- 
cles or squares and present- 
ed in pewter or other metal 
vases. His favorite plant is 
the cabbage, which he in- 
corporates in many of his 
sculptural still lifes. His 
reputation as a furniture 
designer has also _blos- 
somed. Recent designs in- 
clude asymmetrical iron 


LENNA 


sofas (below) and chairs 
that come to a point like an | 
elf’s hat (bottom). A new 
book, Tage Andersen, proves 
that his fantasy is reality. 
Tage Andersen, Ny Adel- 
gade, #12, 1107 Copenha- 
gen; 33-93-09-13. 
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ALLEGROH 


Because there Water is so precious. That’s why 
are things Hansgrohe kitchen faucets conserve 
we hold dear... this vanishing resource and provide 
years of leak-free operation. Allegroh 
is one of our many fine faucets re- 
sponsibly designed for today’s world. 
See your Hansgrohe dealer for details 


about our kitchen faucet promotion. 





hansgrohe 
PRODUCTS FULL OF IDEAS 


Full line catalog $3.00 
Hansgrohe, Inc., 2840 Research Park Drive, Soquel, CA 95073 
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A Spot of Their Own 


Before Kurt Beards- 
lee picks up a tool, he 
visits the house and 
gazes at the spot his 
furniture will occupy. 
“T like to make it special 
for the place, with all 
the inherent qualities 
that it has. I especially 
consider the lighting,” 
says the Washington 
State resident. 

Terry Hunziker works 
with Beardslee because, 
the designer says, “he em- 
ploys interesting textures 
and materials that others 
don’t use.” One dining 
table that Hunziker used 
(AD, May 1991) is cov- 
ered with nearly a hundred coats of lacquer to give it a tweedy 
texture. Another cabinet (above) was plated with brass and 
pewter and the back rubbed for a soft effect. Beardslee’s materi- 
als of choice include burlwoods, resins, shagreen, stone, titani- 
um, silver, copper and cast glass, which he might use as inlays 
or as structural members. By appointment only. Kurt Beards- 
lee, 130 Main St. at Cherry St., Duvall, WA 98019; 206-788-3571. 








Rug Merchants 


e may have left his post as the head of Christie's Islamic, 

Indian and Southeast Asian department in London, but 
Anthony Thompson is still on the auction circuit, running 
private rug and tapestry sales six times a year. In collabora- 
tion with Rippon Boswell & Co., Thompson will auction 
decorative antique rugs and tapestries from Europe, the Far 
East and North and South America on Feb. 21. He has 
added a twist: Prospective buyers may, prior to the auction, 
take home their intended purchases to see how they look. 
For auction location and catalogue, contact Anthony 
Thompson, 7 Kensington Park Gardens, London W11 2HB; 
71-221-5072. 

Milan dealer Davide Halevim is a source for 15th- and 
l6th-century carpets and 
tapestries. Recently he was 
showing the early-16th-cen- 
tury Ateliers de la Marche 
tapestry entitled Les Deux 
Sibylles (right). A similar one 
is in the Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs in Paris. He also 
stocks rare and well-kept 
tapestries from Brussels and 
Antwerp. Davide Halevim, 
Via Santo Spirito 13, 20121 
Milan; 7600-2292 
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mau, Consell de Cent 349, 08007 Barcelona; 215-4592. 








‘Tapping.the Source 


The Antoni Tapies Foundation is described by a source as 
“a sight every designer or architect should see.” Topped by a 
massive Tapies sculpture, the museum has an extensive col- 
lection of his works and is also close to a neighborhood of 
art galleries that deal in his pieces. Antoni Tapies Founda- 
tion, Carrer d’Arago 255, 08007 Barcelona; 487-0315. 

Joan Prats, one of Barcelona’s oldest established galleries 
and a dealer of works by Catalan artists, has Tapies paint- 
ings, lithographs and drawings for sale. Prats has just re- 
leased a 1991 Tapies etching titled Espiral Blanca. Galeria Joan 
Prats, Rambla de Catalunya 54, 08007 Barcelona; 216-0284. 

Sala Gaspar, another longtime Barcelona gallery, has 
original Tapies drawings, lithos and etchings alongside its 
selection of Cubist-style paintings by Antoni Clavé, a mem- 
ber of the Spanish School in Paris. Sala Gaspar, Consell de 
Cent 323, 08007 Barcelona; 487-7157. 

Tapies engravings also can be found at Sala Dalmau, 
where the works of Clavé and fellow artist Francisco Bores 
are shown with contemporary Spanish painters. Sala Dal- 
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Stone Love 


Some of architect Stanley anything that’s limestone or 
Tigerman’s projects get marble. Arnold learned his 
their cutting edge from craft in the 1970s in Italy, 
Walter Arnold, a Chicago where, he says, “I carved a 
stone-carver. “He's trained lot of Madonnas out of mar- 
in the old-country ways,” ble.” By the early 1980s he 
says Tigerman, who has was carving gargoyles and — 
commissioned Arnold to grotesques for the facade 
carve fireplaces, panels, tym- of the National Cathedral 
pana (above) and just about in Washington, D.C. 

He can execute any de- 
sign, whether it’s a simple 
carving of two rabbits for 
an entrance gate or a Louis 
Sullivan-inspired arched 
opening on a fireplace. He 
recently made four Tiger- 
man-designed fireplaces 
ranging in style from 19th- 
century French to Art Déco. 
Walter S. Arnold, 329 W. 
18th St., #303, Chicago, IL 
60616; 312-226-1141. 
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‘his splendid building in Madrid will house in 1992, 54 international 
rade fairs and amongst these, 


| | INTERGIFT 


International Gift Fair, 
17-21 January and 
18-22 September 


INTERLUM 
Lighting Trade Show 
17-21 January 


ARCO 
International 
Contemporary 
Art Fair 
13-18 February 


rchitects: 


rancisco Javier Saenz de Oiza * Jerénimo Junquera « Estanislao Pérez-Pita. 





IFEMA 





Feria de Madrid 


MADRID TRADE FAIR ORGANIZATION 
Juan Carlos |. Exhibition Centre. 28067 Madrid. 


P.O. Box. 67067. 28080 Madrid 


Tel. (34-1) 722 50 00. Fax (34-1) 722 57 99 
Telex 44025 - 41674 


Spain 


Interior Architecture & Design: 


OFITEC 


international Office 
Furniture Trade Show 
16-19 March 


MOGAR 


International Furniture 
Trade Show 
8-12 April 


INTERNATIONAL 
BIENNIAL ANTIQUES 
FAIR 


22-31 May 










* Mariano Ramirez + Tony Cortés + Alfonso Barajas. 
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The Art of Reproduction 


In Britain, when supply just doesn’t 
meet demand, antiques dealers are 
filling the gaps with high-quality dec- 
orative reproductions and even new 
designs based on old documents. 

The Parsons Table Company's 
owner, Maggie Conrad, has an eye 
for the exceptionally fine English, 
French and occasionally Dutch or 
Italian piece dating from 1680 to 1840. 
Conrad doesn’t interpret antiques for a 
modern market; she makes only exact 
duplicates and stocks a large selection of 
olivewood mirrors, “rope” ottomans (below 
right), Dutch pearwood chests and country 
French walnut dining tables. Parsons Table Com- 
pany, 362 Fulham Rd., London SW10 9UU; 71-352-7444. 

Berkeley Paget at Beaudesert copies only Georgian four- 
posters—valance, upholstery and all—with 18th-century 
methods. Sometimes, when he finds an old bed in good 
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Whimsy of the New 


pe J. Miele, who 
started Hirschl & Ad- 


sical figures (for example, 
Father Time leaning out of 






ps 


ler Folk, which dealt in tra- 
ditional folk art, now has 
his own Madison Avenue 
gallery where he features 
only contemporary folk 
artists. Such artists as Brad 
Stephens, who creates fur- 
niture adorned with whim- 





the top of a grandfather 
clock) and shadow boxes 
that he calls memory box- 
es with three-dimensional 
genre scenes in them, alter- 
nate with artists who paint 
in 19th-century styles. 
Stephen Huneck, who 
lives in Vermont, is another 
artist who deals in whimsy. 
In one chair, the splats rep- 
resent carved hands hold- 
ing on to each other. In his 
“Roundabout” chair (left), 
the arms terminate in dogs’ 
heads. Brad Stephens con- 
siders himself a storyteller, 
so the title for a wall mirror 
and matching console table 
embellished with carved 
fruit and vegetables is: 
‘Aunt Kaye Said Mr. Gro- 
bey’s Fruits and Vegetables 
Looked So Fresh and Plump 
hat You Could Hang 
m on the Walls Like Pic- 
s and Just Sit and Enjoy 
Them. She Was Rig (2 
Frank J. Miele Gallery, 1262 
Madison Ave., New York 


10128; 212-876-5775. 





condition, he will use the posts and add 

a frame. Beaudesert, 8 Symons St., 
London SW3 2TJ; 71-730-5102. 

Customers may take pictures and 

illustrations to the Charles Pateman 

shop, which will faithfully repro- 

duce any piece of furniture, especial- 

ly beds. Because Pateman also owns 

a drapery company, beds are dressed 

before delivery. Charles Pateman, 2 

Bittern Pl., Coburg Rd., London N22 
6TP; 81-889-1144. 

At Charles Beresford-Clark are assort- 
ed items, such as a replica of an 18th-cen- 
tury cartouche-shaped Venetian gilt mirror 

(above), a bedside table copied from a favorite of 

John Fowler’s and cabbage-leaf plates. Charles Beres- 
ford-Clark, 558 King’s Rd., London SW6 2DZ; 71-731-5079. 

Lighting is the specialty at Vaughan, which sells dozens 

of reproduction 18th- and early-19th-century lamps. Ce- 
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ramic, stone, wood, lacquered and brass candlestick lamps, as 
well as ceiling and wall lights, make up the stock. Vaughan 
also is a good source for needlework cushions and carpets 
and has a wide array of reproduction chairs, stools and 
ottomans upholstered in needlework. Vaughan, 156-160 
Wandsworth Bridge Rd., London SW6 2UH; 71-731-3133. 

Guinevere offers Chinese Export porcelain vases, most of 
them bearing armorial designs commonly found on porce- 
lain made in the 18th century for the Western market. Made 
by Chinese craftsmen from traditional pattern books of the 
period, the vases are hand-decorated in Hong Kong. Guine- 
vere also imports porcelain candlesticks with patterns simi- 
lar to those on the vases. Guinevere, 578 King’s Rd., London 
SW6 2DY; 71-736-2917. 

Sally Metcalfe of George Spencer is phasing out of an- 
tiques and updating the Spencer collection of chintzes, 
weaves and linens. She sells her own trimmings line, which 
includes a handmade cotton bullion fringe. George Spencer, 
4 W. Halkin St., London SW1X 8JA; 71-235-1501. 
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Central Lighting Control System 


ike Control of Your Lighting 
t the Touch of a Button 


Master Lighting Control System Adds Security, 
Nnvenience and Monitoring to the Home, Office, 
tel or Restaurant 


ncrease security 

1 an emergency, push all-on button to instantly illuminate 
Il lights. Or, integrate your lighting and security system 

or increased peace of mind. 


ave energy 
alance at the master control to Know which lights are 
in. Turn all lights off at the touch of a button. 


-reate a path of light 
*ress any combination of buttons to light the way 
hrough your home or office. 


-:nhance the beauty of your home’s decor 
uMaster works with Luméa 

iesigner dimmers and switches 

dr a coordinated, color- 

Natched, elegant appearance. 
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ALL OFF 


5-button master control. 
(10, 15 and 20-button controls also available.) 





Se BREE 


14 designer colors available. 


Call the toll-free Lutron hotline 
for more information: 

(800) 523-9466 (USA) 

(800) 222-4509 (PA) 


LUTRON. 


Coopersburg, PA 18036-1299 
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In the Showrooms 


ew  contenis, new 
ING es The fabrics 
at Stroheim & Romann 
will soon be rehung in its 
expanded and redesigned 
showroom. Taking over 
some space held by Greeff, 
its longtime neighbor on 
Manhattan’s East 56th 
Street, Stroheim and its Eu- 
ropean affiliate JAB will by 
spring have twice the room 
and be more elegant, in 
colors of ivory and cream 
created by Luis Rey of 
McMillen (also a neighbor 
in the same building). 

The Stroheim story at the 
moment is a series of collec- 
tions in which print fabrics 
with varied themes and 
styles are complemented by 
woven fabrics. The Pago- 
da Collection is all glazed 
chintzes with—surprise— 
chinoiserie themes. Mitsuko 
(above right) shows kimonoed 
lords, ladies and children 
in a landscape of bridges, 
boats and vividly colored 
green pines, wisteria and 












cherry blossoms, which 
gives the fabric the quality 
of a flower print rather 
than the formalism of Chi- 
nese designs. Among the 
woven fabrics in the com- 
panion Emperor Collection 
are Namshun, a rust-and- 
green brocade, and Sam- 
urai, a silver damask tak- 
en from a floor-to-ceiling 
screen panel depicting 
samurai on horseback. 

The Hamptons Collec- 
tion is a group of coordinat- 
ing printed fabrics. Their 
names recall Hamptons’ 
locales and activities, as 
in Greenport, Harbor Stripe 
and Maidstone. Amagansett 
(above left) has line draw- 
ings of gold-and-black carp 
with each scale delineated, 
against a deep blue sea 
with waves drawn in 
white; Montauk has line 
drawings of shells in white, 
superimposed on overlap- 
ping squares done in 
shades of periwinkle blue, 
melon or teal. 


COURTESY STROHEIM & ROMANN 


Scalamandré, with its 
long history of working 
with landmark properties 
and reproducing document 
fabrics, has the credentials 
to take on Newport. Work- 
ing with the Preservation 
Society of Newport Coun- 
ty, the company has creat- 
ed the Newport Gilded Age 
Collection, which captures 
the opulence of the days 
when Mrs. William K. Van- 
derbilt, Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish, the Astors and the 
Belmonts entertained in 
their “cottages.” 

Newport Damask is a silk 
reproduction of the wall- 
covering found in a sitting 
room at Marble House, the 
Vanderbilt mansion de- 
signed by Richard Morris 
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Hunt and completed in 
1892. Rosecliff Tuft (below 
right) is a glazed print fab- 
ric in which the tufting is 
part of the pattern of flow- 
ers and leaves. Most dra- 
matic in rose and gold, it is 
also available in tarragon 
and taupe and in blue and 
cream. The biggest leap of 
Scalamandré’s imagination 
is in the accompanying 
Ceiling Paper Collection. 
Fusina Ceiling (far left) is 
adapted from a coffered | 
ceiling in the dining room 
of The Elms with an elabo- 
rate white plaster pattern 
of recessed geometric forms. 
The wallpaper presents a 
trompe-loeil effect in shades 
of beige and cream, with 
the background of the 
smaller panels in steel blue 
and the background of 
the central squares in a 
deep garnet red. A compan- 
ion architectural trompe- 
l'oeil border called Mezza 
Majolica was inspired by 
the ceiling molding in the 
ballroom of Marble House. 











continued on page 174 
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Boy Toys 

Danny DeVito bought a 
taxi, and Robert Forbes, 
looking after the $15 mil- 
lion boat collection of his 
late father, Malcolm Forbes, 
expressed interest in a boat 
—a toy boat, that is. The Ver- 
non Chamberlain Galleries, 
newly opened in New York's 
Place des Antiquaires, fea- 





tures antique toys and advertising art from the 1870s to the 
present. Owner Vern Chamberlain, former director of the 
New York antique toy shop Mint & Boxed, has the first 


| Mickey Mouse toy, a little tin group of Mickeys with instru- 
l ments called The Merrymakers’ Band, made by Louis Marx 
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& Co. in 1931; ca. 1910 toy 
cars (left) with rubber tires, 
doors that open. and bev- 
eled glass windshields; and 
an 1890s Gauge 3 Marklin 
train made in Germany. 
Among Chamberlain's 
other prize pieces are the 
original artwork for such 
pulp magazines as Detec- 


tive Tales and .44 Western. Most of his stock comes from the 
1930s because, as he explains, “after 1942 they censored the 
content of the magazines, and both the writing and the cov- 
er illustrations were a lot less lively.” Vernon Chamberlain 


Galleries, 125 E. 57th St., New York 10022; 212-644-9366. 





Kees Tashi, who at- 
tended Dartmouth and 


became an_ international 
banker, decided a few years 
ago that he wanted to do 
“something meaningful” in 
| his native Tibet when ac- 
| cess to it opened up again. 

The result is the Gangchen 
Collection of carpets, avail- 
able at his Innerasia Trad- 


An Auspicious Start 


ing Company in New York. 
Gangchen, meaning “our 
snowy place,” is a name Ti- 
betans use for their coun- 
try, and Tashi uses it to 
distinguish between his 
carpets, which are woven 
in the traditional manner in 
Tibet, and the Tibetan-style 
carpets woven in Nepal. 
When Tashi first contact- 





| On the border between 
Chinatown and Little Italy 
on Manhattan's Lower East 
Side is a garden of green 
turf punctuated by pear 
trees, cherry trees and a 
weeping white pine and 
populated by Baroque stat- 





ues, stone animals, spor- 
tive nymphs and satyrs, 
and roy free-standing 
columns, g and little 


The Secret Garden 


bridges leading nowhere. 
Elizabeth Street, the name 
of the business and its lo- 
cation, has recently been 
opened by Allan Reiver, a 
partner in the firm Urban 
Archaeology. Among the 
pieces in the garden (below) 
and in the main showroom 
across the street, admired 
by designers Robert Bray, 
Peter Marino, Jed Johnson 








ed the master weavers, they 
were replacing traditional 
vegetable dyes with Chi- 
nese chemical dyes. Tashi 
took teams of scientists to 
Lhasa, and now the Gang- 
chen Collection glows with 
fresh interpretations of tra- 
ditional colors. The carpets, 
such as Tsangpo Festival 
(above left), tend to be “sim- 
ple and geometric with ar- 
chitectural motifs,” says Ta- 


shi, but there are also floral 
patterns, such as Three Aus- 
picious Fruits (above right), 
and, of course, tiger rugs. 
Innerasia Trading Compa- 
ny, 112 E. 37th St., New 
York 10016; 212-689-6886. 





and Thierry Despont, are 
moss-covered 18th-century 
French lions; marble foun- 
tains designed by 19th-cen- 
tury French sculptor Henri 
Criber; a gazebo from a gar- 
den designed by Frederick 
Law Olmsted; and a full 
18th-century French stable 
with five stalls, marble 
horse troughs and coats of 
arms crowning each stall. 
Inside the showroom, 
Reiver has gargoyles, man- 
tels and architectural frag- 


ments, as well as a wall- 
long library of architectur- 
al and garden histories that 
he pores over, looking for 
mansions that may come 
up for sale. “The banks are 
repossessing a lot of man- 
sions that changed hands in 
the last ten years,” he says, 
“and the last thing they 
want to be responsible for is 
garden sculpture and furni- 
ture.” Elizabeth Street, 210 
Elizabeth St., New York 
10012; 212-941-4800. 0 


























Discover The Spirit Of Romance 


ee 


n The New Bcd Collection From E ier 


We all have a fantasy world locked away in the depths of our imagination. A respite from the fast-paced, hurry-up world. A place 
vhere romance is rekindled. And anything is possible. Now this place can be as close as your own home. Eljer’s exclusive Fresco 
ollection for the bath allows you to live your fantasy. Designer Maurizio Lorenzo Romano was inspired by the natural sensuality of 
lature — blending the texture of foliage with classic architectural motifs to create a bathroom suite with a neo-classical grace. 
sculptural pedestal lavatories, intricate toilet and bidet, and a luxurious whirlpool that rivals the baths of royalty bring the fantasy to 
ife. All centered around a romantic Selkirk gas fireplace. It may seem like a dream — a scene from the romance novel in your mind. 
3ut it’s real. From Eljer. Our newest innovation. Our return to romance. The fantasy is up to you. 


anterior Architecture By Larson, Fabrics By Bernard 


LJER Eljer, 17120 Dallas, Parkway, Suite 205, Dallas, Texas 75248 1-800-PL-ELJER 


In Canada, 5900 Ambler Dri it 4, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada 2 AN ELJER 
vapture The Elegance 917-5000-00 INDUSTRIES COMPANY 
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London SW1Y 6QT, England 
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A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 
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45 Moreton Street 

London SW1V 2NY, England 
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A NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY. 





P| house, saving a landmark, reviving Write: 
yo 
G ce anc help preserve our historic National Trust 
and ; Join th National Trust for Historic for Historic Preservation 
Presei pport preserve on efforts in your Department PA 
commu 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Make ; : servation a blueprint » future. Washington, D.C. 20036 








e doubt theres 
a more stylish seat in 
this entire magazine. 











You get deeply cushioned rear seats, designed 


The Buick Park Avenue Ultra. for maximum relaxation. Rear-seat passengers 


even have their own lighted vanity mirrors. 











This is what you get when you tell your And of course, the Ultra’s seating areas are 
interior designers to spare no expense. covered with soft, supple leather. 
You get 6-way power front seats that place you So if you're looking to redecorate, we suggest 
instantly at ease. An optional memory feature you start by putting a 1992 
even recalls your favorite seating position at the Park Avenue Ultra in 
push of a button. your garage. : 
BUICK 
The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 


[gm] Buckle up, America! 
=! ©1991 GM Corp. 
All rights reserved. 





Park Avenue is a registered 
trademark of GM Corp 
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This Holiday Season, 
Give The Giftof Gold. 


There is but one gift that reflects the golden 
sentiments of the season... a gift of gold. Always 
alluring and always appreciated, a gift of gold 
jewelry is wrapped with emotion, rich with 
meaning. For the holidays, let the glory of 
gold make its mark on you. - 





Vothing Makes You Feel As Good As Gold. 
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~ HENREDON SPEAKS OF CONTEMPORARY SEATING. 


ER SO SOFTLY. SHIHH. 








No edges. No reves 
form. In sofas, ts, chairs. A collection oj sc 

shapes, that reflect Henredon’s softer vision of contemporary 
seating. Imaginative designs that will surely be as contemporary 
tomorrow as they are today. Covered in a range of sophis- 
ticated, new fabrics. . .in a palette of distinctive colors that 
moves smoothly from the muted to the bold. And of course, 
as with everything that carries the Henredon name, the 
quality built into this collection is superb. Because Henredon 
devotes as much care to the construction that you can’t see, 
as to the beautiful design that caught your eye in the first 
place. Fashion. Quality. Value. That’s what you would 
expect from Henredon. . .and that’s exactly what you get. 
Every time. For the complete upholstery catalog, send fifteen 
dollars to Henredon, Dept. A22, Morganton, North 
Carolina 28655, or call us 
at 1-800-444-3682 to order 
by MasterCard or Visa. Or 
just to talk. We'd be delighted 
to hear from you and to 
answer any questions you 


might have. 





HENREDON 
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COVER: Knotty-pine paneling, 
evoking an English country feel, 
was used in the living room of a 
Chicago apartment to transform a 
nondescript space. Interior de- 
sign by Bruce Gregga. Photogra- 
phy by Tony Soluri. See page 132. 
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As I See It #17 ina series 
Neal Barr 

“Hollywood Nights” 

B/W Photography, Hand Tinted 





THE BOLD LOOK 


O KOHLER. 


How about slipping into a scene like this? Specifically our Pillow Talk™ Suite with chaise. Soft edges, 
perfectly dramatic lighting and a place to rest your weary head. Enough glamour for you, darling? See 
the Yellow Pages for a Kohler® Registered Showroom. For complete product portfolio and idea book, 
send $8.00 to Kohler Co., Dept P91, Kohler, WI 53044 or call 1-800-4-KOHLER, Ext. 292. 


©1992 by Kohler Co 








paper. And, if it takes them three years to turn out a new car, that’s what you get. The product of three years of thinking. ¥} 

The new Porsche 968 is a result of quite the opposite philosophy. A new car which, by no accident, appears 4} 
strikingly familiar. The product of over 40 years of fine tuning. 1 

In 1948, Professor F. Porsche brought to life his dream car. Heralded then as, “The newest creation of one of his- 
tory’s most brilliant designers of sports and racing cars...a challenge to all designers,’ it began a legendary evolution. 7} 

Every day since, this band of idealistic engineers has practiced what they call “polishing the diamond’ The 968 > 
is the most current iteration of this timeless process. 

Reaping the technological and performance harvest of 15 new patents, the 968 melds the Porsche essence with 7} 
every last ounce of today’s engineering potential. Imbued with unmistakable lines, it brings the classic family features 
forward with futuristic aerodynamics. 

By introducing the racebred concept of “internal aerodynamics” to a production car, meticulous sculpting of | 
chassis details now speeds air through the body and suspension, reducing drag and lift while cooling racing caliber | 
components such as the massive, internally vented disc brakes with ABS. | 

From that first, handbuilt car, the visceral Porsche character, power and agility have historically set benchmarks 
for other cars of the era. 

The 968 employs the patented new Porsche VarioCam” to again set such standards. 
Continuously varying valve timing to burn fuel more precisely 
and thoroughly, torque is boosted to the highest of 
any 3 litre engine in the world, with instan- 
taneous throttle response. 
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vorth keepin 


A stunning new catalytic converter with thin, rare metal inner walls increases airflow for still more power. Yet, 
esourcefully, the VarioCam and converter efficiency also lower emissions a dramatic 22%* 

Handling is heightened and refined as well. The famed transaxle platform with near perfect 50-50 weight balance 
s further buttressed for the added performance, yet detail changes have actually increased comfort. 

lf you were to drive an original Porsche 356, then climb behind the wheel of the new 968, the feelings and stim- 
jlations would be much the same. Merely enhanced, with ever more potential and a feeling of confidence to use it. 

The bloodlines would be clearly intact. 

It’s the type of marque personality that has become regrettably rare today. Left behind in an age when cars 
eflected their creators. An age being kept alive at Porsche, and in the 968. ? 

Call 1-800-252-4444 for more information or to arrange a personal viewing at your authorized Porsche 


Jon't have to keep 
starting over. 
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Colors of hand painted lamps may vary from printed reproduction. 
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Frederick Cooper tt Inc., 2545 W. Diversey A Ave., Chicago, IL 60647 






rchitectural hardware moulded in sand, 4 
cast in the purest bronzes and brasses, 
then hand finished by master craftmen. 


The specialists at Konceptual Design 
are renowned for creating virtually 
any piece to specification — 

historic, classic and contemporary. 


For a color catalogue and information, 
please contact Konceptual Design, 

22 Billings Road, No. Quincy, MA 02171 
(617) 773-2021 


Available th: 


interior designers and hitects 





Lamp Style No. 5342 Ht. 28” Available through interior designers. © 1991 
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POISSONNIERE—Linen Velvet 


A kitchen is only as good as 
the appliances in it. Appliances 
such as this 35-inch built-in oven 
transform a conventional kitchen 
into one of exceptional quality. It 


is the largest and most modern 


built-in oven ever to be produced 
by Gaggenau. It has exceptional 
format, forms and functions. Com- 
plete with universal heating system, 
automatic temperature sensor, rdétis- 
serie, pizza/baking stone, pyrolytic 


self-cleaning and 30 percent more. 
space than a conventional oven, 
If your tastes are rather special, 
take a good look at the new built-in | 
kitchen appliances from Gaggenau! | 
Each of them features a unique} 
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ombination of functional efficiency, 
p-quality material, superior work- 
lanship, and the simple beauty 

sensible design. This is why 
aggenau appliances - made in 
ermany — have captured the “gute 


form” design award so frequently. 
Would you like to find out 
more about Gaggenau? The new 
detailed brochure together with 
the Gaggenau distributor list — con- 
taining everything there is to know 


about Gaggenau’s unique collec- 
tion of built-in kitchen appliances - 
is yours by sending $5 to 
Gaggenau USA Corporation, Dept. 
Al, 425 University Avenue, Norwood, 
Massachusetts 02062. 


The difference is Gaggenau 








MICHAEL CRATE 


OUR NEW AMERICAN ORIGINALS 
ARE MADE UNDER THE WATCHFUL 
EYE AND THE STEADY HAND OF 
PERFECTIONISTS. WE PROUDLY 
FASHION, IN LIMITED QUANTITIES, 
UNIQUE FURNISHINGS OF THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY. 


TO THOSE WHO APPRECIATE 

THE BEST, TO THOSE WHO CAN 
ACCEPT NO LESS, WE OFFER THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO INVEST IN 
EXCELLENCE WHICH WILL ENDURE. 


M.Craig & Company 


C AcB I NLE EM AK BERS 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 29201 
TO THE TRADE 
ATLAN IB. Raulet ¢ Boston, M-Geough Company, Inc. © COLUMBIA, M. Craig & Company 
"C Dicven * DENVER, Nielsen Mayne, Inc. ¢ M1AMi, Decorator's Walk 
Rudin ¢ New York, Connoisseur Gallery, Inc. 
SAN | \ssociates ® WASHINGTON DC, The Rist Corporation 


911 LADY STREET 


803-254-5994 
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The Last lime You 
Saw A Place This 
Spectacular, You Probably 
Had ‘To Cross A Moat 


With six superb hotels 









For information and 












in New York, no one reservations, call your 






travel planner, 
212-888-1624 or 
800-221-4982. 


offers you more rooms, 





more locations and more 


affordable rates. 








THE HELMSLEY PALACE, 455 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10022, 212-888-7000 


The Helmsley Palace The Helmsley Park Lane The Helmsley Windsor 
The New York Helmsley The Helmsley Middletowne The Helmsley Carlton House 













HELMSLEY HOTELS 
“RIGHT WHERE YoU WANT To BE IN NEW YORK” 





No One WILL Ever QUESTION WuHy 
You SPEND So Mucu [ime IN THE BATHROOM. 








A room bathed in a golden glow. 
Light pours in from every corner. Showers 
of sunbeams glisten. No wonder it’s easy 
to forget the time. Not to mention the 
world outside. 

Our feature windows create a 
refreshing place of light, beauty and comfort. 
With stunning shapes and subtle details 
that give a bathroom style and elegance 
that’s noticeably different. Unmistakably 
Andersen. 

To learn more about Andersen’ Feature 
Windows, simply contact your Andersen 
window and patio door dealer listed in the 
Yellow Pages, send in the coupon, or call 
1-800-426-4261. 

We'll show you how to create a private 


retreat of your own. 





Come home to quality. 


Come home to Andersen? 











Send me free literature. I plan to O build in —_ 
City State Zip 


























I plan to 0 remodel. I plan to O replace. 








Name 





064-0292 
Address 





City * State 





Zip Phone 


Send to Andersen Windows, Inc., PO. Box 3900, Peonia, IL 61614. 
Andersen recommends tempered glass in this environment. 





Sample some 

of the worlds 

best coffee, 
free. 













Now you 

can taste the 

’ Os G9) legendary 
4 ee _ freshness 
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; and flavor of 
Starbucks hand- 
roasted whole bean coffees, and 

receive two ¥ lbs. free. 

Just order ¥ lb. each of 
our popular Caffe Verona (80/ 
20 Blend) and House Blend for 
$8.95, and we'll send you two 
more 12 Ibs. of Viennese and 
Gold Coast Blend free. 

If you love coffee, you're in 
for a real treat. In fact, if you 
don’t agree that our beans make 
superior coffee, we'll refund 
your money. 

Call today to sample a 
world of delicious gourmet 
coffees. Buy two 1 Ibs. 
at $8.95 and we'll . @ 
include two 
more, 
free. 








1-800-445-3425 sm 


2203 Airport Way S. Seattle, W: 1510 
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LETTERS FROMM KEAWERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I never in my years of teaching would 
have believed that a magazine would 
make me anxious for school to start, 
but your October 1991 issue is just 
such a magazine. From beginning to 
end, it will be treasured and worn out 
from being read and shown to my 
classes. Thank you for including “AD 
at the Smithsonian,” as well as the 
houses of Bobby Short (“Bobby Short 
at the Villa Manhattan”) and Cher 
(Visits), the interior by William Hodg- 
ins (“White Heat for Palm Beach”) 
and the work of one of our Auburn 
University graduates, Arthur E. Smith 
(“Long Island Passage”). This issue 
will be a source for my professional 
use for a very long time. Thank you 
for the continued excellence of Archi- 
tectural Digest. | am grateful we still 
have work of this quality in our lives. 
Professor Gary Trentham 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 


I just read the October 1991 Architec- 
tural Digest and loved every page of it. 
I’m crazy about Cher’s house in As- 
pen and am going to try to redo our 
apartment similarly. I’ve read your 
magazine since 1972 and have kept 
every issue. This is the house for me! 
Mrs. B. J. Rohrbacher 
Berlin, New Hampshire 


The article and photos of Dorrit Egli’s 

house (“International Style in San 

Francisco,” October 1991) were out- 

standing. I loved her variety of colors 
and moods in different rooms. 

Roberta Dieden 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


[ have found one of the most enjoy- 
able features of your publication to 
be the monthly article on antiques. 
These pieces are well written and suc- 
cinct, with a refreshing balance be- 
tween valuation and aesthetics. 
Mary Sudar 
Tacoma, Washington 


In your October 1991 issue, James J. 
Ludwig wrote a letter in which he 
thought it a show of “extraordinary 
bad taste” that we had used logs in 
the residence of Richard Lewis and 
Donna Allen (“Ode to Aspen,” June 
1991) “at a time when we are encour- 
aging our lumber companies and oth- 
er nations to protect our forest areas.” 
I applaud his motivation in the com- 
ment, yet I can’t agree with the con- 
clusion. Irrespective of his credence, 
the logs used in the house were 
specified to be standing deadwood, 
and they had indeed died a natural 
death forty years earlier. I am very 
much in favor of responsible logging 
practices rather than clear-cutting, 
and I am fervent in my support of 
the ancient forests. 
Steven J. Conger 
Aspen Design Group 
Aspen, Colorado 


In the initial stages of my project with 
Dr. Levine and Mary Tyler Moore 
(December 1991), I contacted Machin- 
ist Associates Architects to work with 
us on the architectural changes for 
the apartment. Jo Machinist, the part- 
ner in charge, and Stephen Wang, an 
associate, worked together with me 
and the Levines. Machinist Associates 
Architects was unfortunately not men- 
tioned in the article. 


Kenneth Alpert 


Kenneth Alpert Associates 
New York, New York 


In the December 1991 issue there was 
an unfortunate oversight regarding 
Mary Tyler Moore and Robert Le- 
vine’s residence. I worked on this proj- 
ect as an associate of the New York 
firm Machinist Associates Architects. 


Credits should have included my col- 

leagues and friends there, especially 
Jo Machinist, the partner in charge. 

Stephen Wang 

Procter + Wang 

New York, New York 
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ARMSTRONG PUTS THE HEIGHT OF FASHION RIGHT AT YOUR FEET. 


Le the look of 


elegance is taking an 
increasingly graceful turn. 

Enter the floor made to 
meld perfectly with this 
trend: Mardi Gras. It’s one 
of the newest patterns in 
Armstrong's stylish Starstep™ 
Solarian® Collection. 

Mardi Gras lets you create 
a custom installed floor 
that’s truly a personal design 
statement. Now elegance 
at its most graceful begins 
at floor level. 

For the name of your near- 
est Armstrong Floor Fashion 
Center® retailer, call 
1 800 233-3823. Ask for 
Dept. ADF22 


(Armstrong 


so nice to come home to™ 








Where can you find city-quality antiques 
without city-high prices? 





Try Mill House of Woodbury. 


We're just an hour and a half from New York and two hours from Boston — but our 
enormous collection and sensible country prices put us in a world of our own. At Mill 
House you'll find all you’ve loved in English and French antique furniture, both elegant 
and informal — along with enough accessories, chandeliers, and works of art to make 
you very glad you came. 


SS 
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fill House Antiques 


VENT Y-EIGHT YEARS OF CHOICE _ 1992 
1068 Main St ‘ th, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find | out four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, icluding Saturday and Sunday. 
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Over the past few years, as Russia has 
opened its doors to the West, Architectural 
Digest has given readers exclusive “first 
looks” at a rarely seen heritage. Recent fea- 
tures have included Peter the Great’s log 
cabin, Czar Nicholas I’s Cottage Palace and 
the houses of Chekhov and Tchaikovsky. Next month, 
we present the first published account of the presi- 
dent’s secluded dacha outside Moscow. This is the 
site where President Bush and President Gorbachev 
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met to discuss the START treaty and to 
sign Bilateral Agreements last summer. It 
is also where the leaders of the Soviet re- 
publics recently met to decide the future 
of the Soviet Union. The president's dacha 
is located in a heavily guarded compound, 
reports photographer Jaime Ardiles-Arce, and though 
security measures were extreme, he was able to bring 
back the story. The result is an extraordinary glimpse 
into the “Camp David” of Russia. 


TBige Remte Editor-in-Chief 





Metamorphosis in Manhattan 

“T’ve always come to a job with a con- 
sistency of philosophy and style,” 
says Jay Spectre. The Manhattan pent- 
house he transformed with his part- 
ner, Geoffrey N. Bradfield, however, 
posed some new challenges. “We 
were faced with all sorts of interest- 
ing logistical problems that we had to 
be very creative about solving,” ex- 
plains Bradfield. “In many parts of 
the city you can no longer use a cher- 
ry picker to hoist large pieces up to 
an apartment. The new staircase and 
the large sofas, for example, had to be 
disassembled and reassembled in the 
apartment. We also had to coordinate 
the shipment of several woods to New York from around 
the world so that the cabinetmaker could interpret our de- 
signs. And add to that the creation of an entire floor on top 
of what had been a flat-surfaced roof. It was like doing a 
Highland fling to get through it all!” See page 86. 


ROB LANG 





Jay Spectre 





DURSTON SAYLOR 


Geoffrey N. Bradfield 


A Period Inspiration 
Mimi London, long known for her 
log furniture and use of Japanese tex- 
tiles, recently took on a surprisingly 
\ditional design, the renovation of 
hacienda-style house in Bel- 
! a wonderful time,” she 
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Mimi London signer you can get type- 


99 





cast. It’s nice to have this in my reper- 
toire.” The project, a collaboration 
between London, her associate, John 
di Monda, and architect Scott Bulmer, 
required sweeping changes: In a 
breakfast area off the new kitchen, 
di Monda designed a high groin 
vault, something that the contractor 
had never built before. Bulmer had to 
make detailed drawings for the contractor, and both di 
Monda and Bulmer oversaw the framing done by the 
workmen. “There was good teamwork,” says the client. “It 
was often hard to decide where one person’s contribution 
ended and another's began.” See page 96. 





DAVID ZANZINGER 


VAN 


Scott Bulmer 


New York Renaissance 
“Some clients like to be involved in 
the design process, from reviewing 


says Thomas Britt. “Others describe 
their needs at the outset, turn the en- 
tire job over to me and don’t want 
any involvement until the day they 
move in.” When longtime clients 
asked him to redesign their East Side 
apartment in Manhattan, which they 
wanted to combine with one they 
had just bought on the floor above, 
the wife was an active participant, 
even showing up at the work site 
each morning. A major concern was 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


Thomas Britt 
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Wolfgang Neumann 


continued on page 24 





the layout to shopping for antiques,” . 
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continued from page 22 


the construction of a staircase to join the two apartments. 
“It was an extraordinary challenge to locate a position for 
the stair,” explains architect Wolfgang Neumann. “The 
most logical space interfered with one of the structural 
columns. To remove a section of that column, we needed 
to brace the floor and walls with steel crossbeams.” Since 
the beams had to be hoisted by crane through the win- 
dows, the street had to be closed off one afternoon. “I don’t 
think we were very popular with the neighbors that day,” 
the wife observes. See page 106. 


A Los Angeles Make-over 

When Emmy Award winner Ste- 
phen J. Cannell, producer of such 
television programs as The Rockford 
Files, 21 Jump Street and Wiseguy, 
and his wife, Marcia, his junior high 
school sweetheart, found a Monte- 
rey colonial—style residence in Los 
Angeles, they commissioned Frank 
Pennino to refurbish it for them. 
Even though the designer brought 
in an artisan to reshape such details 
as the entrance hall’s paneling, they 
still didn’t know what to do with 
the upstairs hall. “I told them that 
halls are wonderful places to mount 
photographs,” Pennino recalls. “They 
looked at each other and smiled and 
said, ‘Well, we do have a lot of photographs.’ They sent me 
a few framing samples, and I chose one. One day, I went 
over to the house to hang what I thought would be about 
fifteen or twenty pictures, but there turned out to be four 
hundred! I was dumbfounded—it took me days to hang 
them all up!” See page 116. 


Frank Pennino 





Marcia and 
Stephen J. Cannell 


High-Rise Revamping 

“She's on the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera and the Joffrey 
Ballet, so it was important for her to 
have a formal look for entertaining,” 
says Michael de Santis of the client 
for whom he redesigned a new high- 
rise apartment in Manhattan. “The 
space was there, the views were 
there, but we wanted to give it detail, to create a warmer, 





Michael de Santis 


more eclectic and sophisticated ambiance,” he explains. 
The client, who enjoys being conveniently located just 


across Central Park from Lincoln Center, watched the 
building go up from what had been a hole in the ground. 
“Leven got into | partment when you still had to wear 
a hard hat,” she rei ibers. “It was a mess! There were 


no windows or wal! | can assure you I didn’t go too 


near the edge.” See pay: 
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Chicago Transformation 

“The project was particularly inter- 
esting because it involved a great 
deal of restoration,” says Bruce Greg- 
ga of a Lake Shore Drive apartment 
in Chicago that he recast in an En- 
glish country style with architect 
Marvin Herman. “We've done sever- 
al jobs like this lately, and I find them 
very enjoyable. We’re working on a fabulous penthouse 
that Chicago architect David Adler did about fifty years 
ago. Unfortunately, it was totally stripped in the sixties, so 
we're putting it back together with a lot of architectural de- 
tails. I think it’s far more exciting to work with something 
old than with something brand-new. I love the challenge, 
even though it’s tricky, because you have to work around 
elevators, walls, posts, columns—all sorts of structural 
things that can’t really be changed. It’s wonderful to make 
something out of nothing.” See page 132. 


Bruce Gregga 


Restoration Drama 

“Tt wasn’t like some projects, where 
the apartment is torn down to the ex- 
terior walls,” says Thomas Fleming, 
of Irvine & Fleming, about the Park 
Avenue residence he reconfigured 
and redesigned for Wayne and Va- 
lerie Carney. “We took it very slowly. 
In fact, it’s been three years and were 
still not finished.” Fleming points out that working that 
way is fairly typical of him. “I really don’t see projects as all 
of a piece—they sort of build, and that’s the key to them.” 
He once tried to design a room around a painting but 
found it to be a greater source of frustration than inspira- 
tion. “It was too confining and too contrived,” Fleming 
recalls. “I don’t start with a large, important piece. I wait 
until the room is almost done, and then I'll look for a car- 
pet. It usually ends up a little off-center—and that makes 
it perfect.” See page 142. 


Thomas Fleming 


Wallace Neff Revisited 

“T had always admired it,” says Ron 
Wilson of a 1931 Wallace Neff house 
in Bel-Air that was commissioned 
by Louis B. Mayer for his daughter 
Edith and her husband, William 
Goetz. ‘And then I ended up working 
on it.” The renovation, for a couple 
with children, was extensive. One 
significant change was to move the driveway all the way to 
one side of the property. “Because the house is so gigantic, 
so tall, | wanted to see it from the farthest possible point 
so that it looked pushed back,” Wilson says. To add even 
more drama to the approach, the designer installed out- 


Ron Wilson 





continued on page 28 
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CRUISE COLLECTION 


CHANEL BOUTIQUES: NEW YORK, BEVERLY HILLS, COSTA MESA, CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, DALLAS, PALM BEACH, HONOLULU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Raising your status means raising your 
standards, so be prepared to accept some 
remarkable improvements on the new 
Crown Victoria: A sleeker, more aero- 
dynamic design. A quieter, roomier 
interior. A redesigned suspension for 
better handling. 


Next comes power, which you'll have on 
demand, courtesy of a new modular V-8, 
the most advanced engine in its class. 


NEWS ABOUT SAFETY. 

With power comes responsibility: An 
available anti-lock braking system with 
Traction Assist, speed-sensitive power 
steering and a standard driver-side air 
bag supplemental restraint system to be 
used with your safety belt. A passenger- 
side air bag is also available. 


THE Nth DEGREE. 

For an even more serious trip to the top, 
consider the new Crown Victoria Touring 
Sedan. It boasts added horsepower, an 
exclusive interior and standard anti-lock 
brakes with Traction Assist. 


Whichever route you take, you'll be calling 
the shots. From a very impressive office. 


FORD. THE BEST-BUILT AMERICAN CARS 
... ELEVEN YEARS RUNNING. 

Based on an average of consumer-reported 
problems in a series of surveys of all 
Ford and competitive ’81-91 models 
designed and built in North America. 


NEW 
CROWN VICTORIA 








FELIX 


from Ligne Roset 








Discover Helix 
and hundreds 
more innovative 
comfortable 
designs from 
Ligne Roset. 


Discover 

a world of 
sectionals and 
sofabeds, 

as well as 
tables and 
versatile 
cabinet systems. 


It's all in the new 
1992 cataloque, 
le Style de Vie 

de Ligne Roset, 

a 100 page 
authentic chronicle 
of contemporary 
European lifestyles. 


For your copy please send 
our ten dollar check to 

lige Roset USA 
Departement LRA 

200 Lexington Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 


(212) 685-2238 
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continued from page 24 


door lights assembled from components that had been 
made for Hearst's Castle but never used. Echoes of Holly- 
wood’s Golden Age permeate the residence, and for the 
current owners, entertaining regularly seems to come 
with the territory. “When we first saw the house it had 
a big screening room,” says the wife. “I’m sure that the 
Goetzes used it all the time in the days when Marion Da- 
vies and Errol Flynn lived up the street.” See page 150. 


Urban Evolution 

Because a duplex penthouse in an 
Art Déco-influenced building on 
Manhattan’s Upper East Side—de- 
signed by Rosario Candela and Mott 
B. Schmidt in 1936—required only a 
few structural changes, it offered 
Timothy Macdonald a pleasing as- 
signment. All the architectural ele- 
ments—high ceilings, crown moldings and expansive 
proportions—were intact. The apartment also had wide 
terraces planned by Halsted Welles Associates and land- 
scaped by J. Kevin Lambert. “It was very appealing for the 
clients in that it was in move-in condition,” the designer 
says. In addition to incorporating the couple's collection of 
sculpture, paintings and antiques, Macdonald had to modi- 
fy some of the spaces: The original kitchen was small, so he 
and his associate Christopher Lockwood turned the exist- 
ing dining room into a spacious kitchen. And since the cou- 
ple didn’t want a formal dining room, the library became a 
dining room/library. “The greatest challenge was that the 
apartment was so attractive to begin with,” Macdonald 
says. “It made us work that much harder.” See page 158. 





Timothy Macdonald 


An Argentine Coup 

“Working on the project was the best 
way of going home again,”says New 
York-based designer Juan Pablo Mo- 
lyneux, to whom Buenos Aires is a 
special city. Molyneux, who had lived 
and worked in the city for eleven — 
years before relocating to Manhat- 
tan, renovated an apartment in a 
turn-of-the-century palazzo and rent- 
ed his own place there during the project. “Buenos Aires is 
still a place I could live,” he says. “It’s a mélange of a great 
city with the relaxed atmosphere of a Latin American 
town. There is a high level of education in both Argentina 
and Buenos Aires, and that makes cultural life attractive for 
someone like me who is constantly searching.” His return 
to the city was serendipitous too. When he was working 
on the apartment, which had been stripped of its architec- 
tural details, a friend said, “Have you seen the latest auc- 
tion catalogue? There's a fireplace featured that came from 
the house you're working on.” So Molyneux bought it and 
reinstalled it. See page 166. 


Juan Pablo 
Molyneux 




















So much to do. So easy to do it! 
Now there’s one simple plan that 
lets you enjoy all the wonders of 
La Costa—Southern California’s 
most famous resort. 

Play golf where the legends 
play. Our two courses are home 
to The Infiniti Tournament of 
Champions. 

Tennis? Go for aces on one 
of our 23 courts. Your choice of 
three different surfaces. With 
a tennis lesson thrown in. 

For rest or rejuvenation— 
unwind or work out in Califor- 
nia’s premier spa. Then choose 
a luxurious body massage or 
invigorating facial. 

dese Ry ae A wonderful room. A vari- 
Pete ety of restaurants and 
$ 3 50 Peo siaplak: boutiques. And that 
Rate is single or friendly, relaxing La 
double occupancy per night, two Costa atmosphere. Call 
night minimum. Deluxe accommo- (800) 854-5000 today. 


dations. Unlimited golf, tennis and 
use of spa facilities. Includes golf Come play tomorrow. 


cart, club storage and driving 
range. 1/2 hour facial & massage 
per night. 1 hour tennis lesson per 
night. Good 7 days a week. 







LA COSTA 


RESORT AND SPA 


Costa del Mar Road, Carlsbad, CA 92009 
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‘The New Hand Painted Pilaster Kitchen 


INSPIRED BY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY COUNTRY FURNITURE, SMALLBONE’S new hand-painted kitchen 


includes free-standing pieces such as bacon settles and dressers. The kitchen is named after the pilasters 


which are based on original Georgian mouldings and have been used to break-front the dentil cornice. 


SMALLBONE kitchens remain unique because they combine the detail, proportions and 


construction of fine furniture with ultimate function. Specially trained artists can create literally any 


as 

150 EAST 58TH STRE Km NY 
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in your own home. With SMALLBONE, the choice is yours. 
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12) 644 6006 * 34 EAST PUTNAM AVENUE, GREENWICH, CT 06830. TEL: (203) 869 0619 
RTSON BLVD, LA, CA 90048. TEL: (213) 550 7299 
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24 PAGE $10 CaTaLoc 


PLEASE CALL TOLL FREE 1 800 765 5266 
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ROCHE-BOBOIS. 
CENTER STAGE. 


As every great star, Roc € 
Bobois captures light and 
space to its advantage... 
always winning the leading 
role in your home in classic 
and contemporary settings. — 
Spirit sectional, design H. Hopfer. (eke 
Selection, top grain cowhide aniline dyed, 

black color (choice of 9 colors). Also available 


in many top grain leathers and fabrics. Many 
combinations possible. 
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please send $ 10 
»-Bobots (dept. SS3) 


on Avenue 


Ce ROCHE 
| BOBOIS 


PARIS 


THROUGH OUR EXCLUSIVE STORES AND THROUGH THE TRADE IN THE USA AND CANADA 


NEW YORK. BEVERLY HILLS. BIRMINGHAM, MI.. BOSTON. CHICAGO. COLUMBUS, OH. DENVER. HARTFORD/CANTON. HOUSTON. LA JOLLA. MIAMI. MINNEAPOLIS. MONTREAL. PALM BEACH. 
PARAMUS. PHILADELPHIA. QUEBEC. ROSLYN HEIGHTS, NY. SAN FRANCISCO. SCARSDALE. SCOTTSDALE. SEATTLE. SOUTHPORT, CT. TORONTO. VANCOUVER, BC. WASHINGTON DC. WINNETKA, IL. 
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Chinese Peony 
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FABRICS AND WALLPAPERS Through Interior Designers 





12 light chandelier 
in gilded wood and metal, 
Crystal trim, Viennese 
Early 19th C. 
45” Hx36"W approx. 
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STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is the author of 
Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. 
He is currently writing the biography of 
Leland Hayward. 


STANLEY BARROWS taught at Parsons School 
of Design for 22 years and was director of its 
European Studies Program. He was also 
chairman of the Department of Interior 
Design at the Fashion Institute of Technology 
in New York from 1968 to 1985. 


IRENE BORGER, a journalist, has recently 
been awarded a California Arts Council 
grant and has founded and teaches a writers’ 
workshop at AIDS Project Los Angeles, 
where she is artist-in-residence. She also 
teaches dance history at the University of 
California, Riverside. 


STEPHEN DRUCKER is the editor of the Home 
section for The New York Times. 


MICHAEL FRANK, who edited and wrote the 
introduction to the book of screenplays Hud, 
Norma Rae, and The Long Hot Summer, works 
out of Los Angeles and New York. 


PAUL GOLDBERGER is the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning architecture critic and the 
cultural news editor for The New York Times. 


BETH HOUSTON is a freelance writer who 
lives in New York. She has previously written 
on the Middle East. 


BROOKS PETERS, a contributing writer 
for Mirabella, writes frequently about travel, 
design and the arts. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON is an Architectural Digest 
contributing editor whose books include The 
Way Life Was, The American Family and The 
Hudson River 1850-1918. He is now working 
on Intellectual Life in America. 


JOHN TAYLOR is the author of Storming 
the Magic Kingdom and Circus of Ambition: The 
Culture of Wealth and Power in the Eighties. 


MICHAEL WEBB writes on architecture 

and is developing a television series on the 

architecture of Los Angeles. His latest book, 
The City Square, was published by Whitney 

Library of Design. 
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"Waves" by Olle Alberius. 8" high, CIN) 


Like the ripples on the sea... 
like the babbling of a brook... 
like reflections of a glittering sun... 


Orrefors 


that is crystal... 


Orrefors 


Nordic light transformed into crystal. 


but perfectly still. 





Available at Galleri Orrefors & Kosta Boda, New York and Costa Mesa, and fine retail stores nationwide. 
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Furniture th: ses a sense of prestige and distinction... Harmonious design, contoured liné 
~ solid synthetic lacquered for durability.. Like every piece of Triconfort furniture, it g0e 


thi | process of manufacturing, molding and finishing... To own it is a privileg 


For Additional Information, Call 1-800-833- 
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A Dean of Design on the Alchemy of Before and After 


MANY YEARS AGO, when I was teach- 
ing at Parsons and very much in- 
volved in the New York design world, 
I knew a woman named Mrs. Diego 
Suarez. She had formerly been mar- 
ried to Marshall Field and had infi- 
nite means. Her second husband, 
Diego Suarez, was a landscape archi- 
tect who had designed the gardens 
for Vizcaya, the Florida estate created 
by James Deering. Mrs. Suarez bought 
an apartment in River House, the 
grand old New York apartment build- 
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how the whole space should be used 
but how the individual rooms are 
going to be used. Billy Baldwin, the 
famous decorator who worked in 
the forties, fifties and sixties, always 
maintained that a dining room was 
wasted space unless it could be used 
for more than one purpose. A dining 
room can also serve as a library, and 
today many large houses have the 
dining area open to the kitchen. 
There is also the question of how 
many bathrooms to have. We seem to 


ing on East Fifty-second Street de- 
signed by Bottomley, Wagner & 
White, and when she and her hus- 
band went to look at it she remarked 


“Tn any Before and After project, the designer 
has to discover the essentials and get rid of the 
nonessentials,” says Stanley Barrows (above), 
who has taught at both Parsons School of De- 
sign and the Fashion Institute of Technology. 


have made a complete reversal from 
the Victorian era, when a house with 
eight or ten bedrooms would have 


that the ceilings seemed lower than 

she had remembered. “Well, my 

dear,” said Mr. Suarez, “all we have to do is buy the apart- 
ment above and double the height.” And they did. 

That is the most extreme example of an apartment or 
house being made over that I know of, but even so, there 
is a basic point that applies to every Before and After situa- 
tion. If people have decided to redesign a space, they have 
choices, and the designer must find out how they want to 
live—something they may not even be sure of themselves— 


only one bath, to providing two 
dressing rooms with baths for one 
master bedroom. ; 

Once the purpose of the rooms is determined, the design- 
er must decide whether there will be architectural remod- 
eling. Structural changes may have to be made to get the 
configuration the client wants. Most designers think mon- 
ey is well spent on remodeling if the existing doors and 
windows are so badly placed that they interfere with the 
light in the rooms or, just as important, with the circulation 
and flow of movement. For example, a large living room 





If people have decided to redesign a space, they have choices, 
and the designer must find out how they want to live. 


and give them an environment that will match those needs. 

In making over a barn for a second house, for instance, 
the question is whether it will be used mostly in the sum- 
mer or the winter. Is itin the Hamptons, where the point is 


to get outside, to have as much and as easy access to the 
out-of-d« oossible and to have a lot of windows to en- 
joy the ti Or is itin Vermont or a western re- 
sort, whers used primarily for skiing, and the 


need is for c retreat from the snowy slopes? 


Inherent in ourse, is deciding not only 
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with only one entrance can create a terrible bottleneck if 
one entertains a lot. Or a wide arch from an entrance hall 
into a living room can interfere with privacy. The Edwar- 
dians used portieres to make the entranceway smaller, but 
we're not in a portiere period. 

If one is dealing with an old house or apartment, there 
may be inventive ways of utilizing space that are not imme- 
diately apparent (except, of course, to the clever designer). 
One prominent New York decorator of my acquaintance 
took an apartment in a grand old town house. As part of 





continued on page 40 
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You know where you stand. Your finances are under control. 
With no revolving credit on bankcards. No more interest charge “surprises.” 
You take a different view. You’re happy. 


THE CARD. ; 
THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CARD. 





Introducing the 1992 Montero. | 
A luxury car whose luxuries include __ ; 
state-of-the-art four-wheel drive. | ioe 


The 1992 Montero is a luxury car that offers one very unusual 
luxury-the ability to choose your route without worrying about 
Ver) Calm elmo) OSI E101 11.0180 UN eI a 
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that can be optimized for any driving condition. From light rain to 
rocky stream beds. With Multi-Mode ABS” brakes that automati- . h 
cally adapt to whichever drive mode you select* 
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The Montero also offers ample space. Supreme comfort. High aa oe 
quality standards. And a generous range of luxury options in- ; Menace ease 
cluding leather seating. Pushbutton ride control. CD stereo. oN eg See 
Exactly what you'd expect from a luxury car built by Mitsubishi. a 
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The name Mitsubishi means three diamonds, and has signified automotive excellence for 75 years. 
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the package he got some rooms that 
were very large indeed, even intimi- 
dating, and some that would seem to 
have been unusable. A long hall be- 
tween a small improvised kitchen and 
an oval drawing room was hung with 
Régence panels and mirrors. The de- 
signer turned the hall into a dining 
room by fitting mirrors on one wall to 
modify the corridor effect, painting 
the opposite wall to resemble mar- 
ble and hanging a huge Chippendale 
mirror on it. By adding a table (placed 
against the wall console style when 
not in use), fourteen Biedermeier 
chairs and a pair of huge atlantes 
(statues of male figures intended to 
serve as pillars), the corridor turned 
dining room not only looked but 
functioned as no one would have be- 
lieved possible. 

If one is not going to undertake 
structural remodeling but just use 
space cleverly, I have observed many 
ways of doing so. Nancy McClelland, 


A Dean of Design on the Alchemy of Before and After 


continued from page 36 


a decorator in New York many years 
ago, transformed houses with wallpa- 
per. She had the best collection of his- 
toric wallpapers in the country, and 
part of her collection ended up at the 
Fashion Institute of Technology. Then 
there was Frances Elkins in Califor- 
nia, who was always running back 


tique Venetian mirrors that had not 
been professionally installed, so that 
they slanted slightly in and out, 
which.added to the charm of the 
room. In her bedroom, she indulged 
her passion for shining and glistening 
surfaces to the fullest (in fact, she 
always had trouble keeping maids 





The whole room glimmered and shimmered, 
and it was all from surface treatments. It had 
been almost magically transformed 
from a most ordinary Victorian bedroom. 





and forth to Paris and who was very 
sophisticated in the use of wallpaper. 
But the best of all was New York dec- 
orator Rose Cumming, who had a 
house on West Fifty-third Street, op- 
posite the Museum of Modern Art. 
She lined her dining room with an- 


because she wanted such highly pol- 
ished floors). She had a silver lamé 
spread on the bed and silver lamé at 
the windows, silver foil on the walls 
and silver stools that had been made 
for King Manuel of Portugal. The 
whole room glimmered and shim- 
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mered, and it was all from surface 
treatments. It had been almost magi- 
cally transformed from a most ordi- 
nary Victorian bedroom. 

The use of mirrors is generally a 
great way to create the illusion of 
more space. The French were the first 
to put a mirror over the mantel and 
then hang another mirror opposite to 
produce an almost infinite reflection. 
They have been doing this since the 
eighteenth century, when techniques 
were developed for pouring plate glass 
that allowed the manufacture of siz- 
able mirrors. Often, they incorporat- 
ed a mirror in the boiserie to make a 
trumeau, which in the course of time 
would be separated from the original 
setting and used independently. 

I remember another case that could 
be called a Before and After or even a 
Later-After use of boiserie. Mrs. By- 
ron Foy, who was Walter Chrysler’s 
daughter, bought a house on the Up- 
per East Side in the late forties. The 


A Dean of Design on the Alchemy of Before and After 


house had once belonged to Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, who had installed 
very beautiful Régence boiserie that 
had been in a Vanderbilt house down- 
town. Mrs. Foy kept the boiserie and 
installed more. Then, after about fif- 
teen years, she took a penthouse in 
a modern building and had her deco- 
rator cut a foot and a half off the top 
of these museum-quality boiserie pan- 
els to get them into the penthouse. 
Stéphane Boudin, who worked for 
the decorating firm Jansen in Paris, 
redesigned the panels so that the tops 
weren't simply lopped off, but none- 
theless they did look strange. What 
had been impressive in a fifteen-foot- 
high salon was less so in a low-ceil- 
inged contemporary space. 

One of the most effective examples 
of Before and After is also one of 
the earliest: the famous dining room 
of the house on New York's Irving 
Place shared by Elizabeth Marbury 
and Elsie de Wolfe, later Lady Mend. 


De Wolfe, who was the world’s first 
recognized interior decorator and 
who gave the profession stature, took 
photographs of her pleasantly clut- 
tered, very Victorian dining room in 
about 1895 and then took more pho- 
tographs a year or two later, after she 
had removed plate racks, a heavy 
sideboard and other dark furniture, 
painted the woodwork and hung a 
white Chippendale mirror. Although 
the changes mostly had to do with 
moving furniture, removing pictures 
and bibelots and adding a liberal coat 
of white paint, the transformation 
was dramatic. Even the wallpaper re- 
mained the same; the real difference 
was in the point of view. And that is 
what a designer and client must de- 
velop. A client may have three or four 
ideas that are at war with each other, 
and a good designer can make sense 
of the confusion. It is the designer’s 
job to simplify, to sort out the prob- 
lems and make a direct statement. 
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What are you thinking? 
Maybe your mind e on the world. Your granodchilds 
smile. A book. Fashion. A hazy memory of college. An old, 
sweet song. Sun rays through a cotton cloud. Your golf swing. 
The NB.A. Tomorrow. A thought shared tsa friendship 
begun, or strengthened. Some places just 
seem to encourage tt. 
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EUROPE’S BEST KEPT SECRET 





Luxury Bedding | 


Collection. 
| 
“Royal Lily” | 
| 
| 
Inspired bya | 
Flounce of | 


Point De France 
18th Century, 


Fo, nearly a century, Bischoffs luxurious fabrics and Royal Embroidered Lace™ creations have been treasured by Europe’s finest families. Now, connoisseurs 


everywhere can experience our sumptuous imported Swiss bed ensembles. Sheets, duvet covers, blanket covers, dust ruffles, 


pillow ASes 


shams, magnificent draperies and luxuriously absorbent towels. 100% long-staple virgin Egyptian cotton. 


Irresistible satin finish. Available in white, champagne and platinum. While intricate in appearance, Bischoff laces and 


\ mbroideri¢ S are V 


High tech lace with 


Los ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN DIEGO 
SEATTLE 


vill be cherished for generations. Because you spend a third of your life in bed. Bischoff. 


history. We couldn't keep it a secret forever! 


AVAILABLE THROUGH THE TRADI 


AND SELECTED STORES 


Bischoff 


ROYAL EMBROIDERED LACE™ 
ST. GALLEN » SWITZERLAND 


Textiles with histoire. 


H HOUSTON NASHVILLE CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA 
DALLAS CHICAGO CLEVELAND BosTON 
| MCALLEN PROY WASHINGTON,D.C. DANIA 
PHO ATLANTA MINNEAPOLIS WESTPORT TORONTO 
New YORK SINGAPORI 
1ANTIN( \ { COLOR PORTFOLIO SEND $8.00 US ($10.00 ForEIGN) To: 973 SouTH WESTLAKE BLVD. SUITE 208-A, 
AGE, CALIFO \ 91361 16. FOR PURTHER INFORMATION CALL 1-800-331-LACE (805) 379-1099 FAX (805) 379-3548 
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Kitchen Interior Design 


SieMatic has been creating unique 
and innovative kitchen design for more 
than half-a-century. 


Now the standard of excellence for kitchen interior 
design worldwide, SieMatic combines the tradition of 
fine European craftsmanship with the ingenuity of 
German engineering. The selection of available finishes 
includes traditional woods, contemporary laminates, 
high gloss lacquer, and mirror-like polyester. Available 
through your architect or interior designer. (Also 
available in Canada). 


Available Now! 
The SieMatic 
Kitchen Book 





_] Yes, please send me the SieMatic 
Kitchen Book, 182 full-color pages illustrating the 
finest in kitchen design. I have enclosed $12.00 payable to: 


SieMatic Corporation, Dept. AR2 

P.O.Box 936, Langhorne, PA 19047 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip 
Phone ( ) 
Kitchen Interior Design by SieMatic 
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IMPORTANT 19TH AND EARLY 
20TH CENTURY EUROPEAN, 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


Our current inventory includes works by: 


GUSTAVE JEAN JACQUET, French 1846-1909 
Peete 

Oil on Canvas: 24" x 20" 

Signed 


SIMON SAINT JEAN, French 1808-1860 

Still Life with Fruit and Flowers on a Forest Floor 
Oil on Canvas; 18" x 24" 

Signed; Dated 1853 


b 


es ! At the Four Seasons Hotel 
2828 Pennsylva NUS ALU EA A Dept. E, Washington, DC 20007 


E. Albert, A.N.A. H. Lebasque 

T. Blinks L.A. Lhermitte 

T. Buttersworth A. Lynch 

J.W. Carmichael  S.R. Percy 

E. Cucuel E. Pieters 

G. d’Espagnat E.W. Redfield, N.A. 


GALLERY CATALOGUE $12.00 


202/333-8533 800/426-3747 
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PURNITURE FABRIC WALLPAPER 


SUMMERA()HILL LTD 


2682 Middlefield Road *° Redwood City, CA 94068 
(475) 363 -2600 


Dania Dewer Houston Sar Diego Troy Philadelphia Tokyo 
45 
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ma TUDOK REVIVAL 





Anthony P. Browne Brightens a 1928 House in Connecticut 


By Jeffrey Simpson 


“WE SAW THE HOUSE a year before we 
bought it,” says a young woman who 
recently moved into a 1920s Tudor-in- 
spired stone mansion in a Connecti- 
cut suburb. “My husband and I had 
just had our second child, and we de- 
cided it was time to get out of Man- 
hattan. We shopped for a long time 
and we kept coming back to this 
place. At first we thought, It’s too big, 
too grand—maybe in twenty years. 
But after seeing it in every season, we 
found we were measuring everything 
else we looked at against it.” 

Having made the plunge, the 
young couple then had to learn how 
to live on a larger scale. Replacing a 
New York loft apartment with a 
house that has a garden covering four 
acres—including a swimming pool 
and tennis court—a living room 


known to the previous owners as the 
“IT wanted to lighten it uy bring the En- 
glish country house sty! ‘terior to the 


interior,” Browne explai rall de- 
sign concept. RIGHT: | sofa, 
drapery and table skirt fab from Cole- 
fax and Fowler. Needlepoii Se, 


“The exterior was rather warm and pretty, but 
the interiors were very dreary and forebod- 
ing,” says Washington, D.C.—based designer 
Anthony P Browne of a 1928 Tudor-inspired 
stone mansion in Connecticut that he has been 
designing for a young couple with children. 
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LEFT: The living room previously had a dark 
overmantel and woodwork and bare plank 
floors. BELOW LEFT: Browne brightened the 
room by painting the beams, wood trim and 
ceiling, using a faux-stone finish on the fire- 
place and covering the floor with sea grass. 


Great Hall, and a servants’ wing re- 
quired some adjustment. “We moved 
our three pieces of furniture into the 
house,” the wife jokes, “and it all 
looked rather bare.” Soon after they 
settled in, her parents visited from 
Washington, D.C., where they have 
lived for decades and where designer 
Anthony Browne has become a fami- 
ly friend. “My parents fell in love 
with the house,” she says, “and con- 
tacted Anthony to do the living room 
as a housewarming present for us.” 
The designer’s initial reaction was 
mixed: “I loved the outside but hated 
the living room. It was all dark beams 
and light paint—and that’s boring.” 
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BIVE IN THE LIMELIGHT 





VERSAILLES, A DISTINCTIVE PATTERN OF BEAUMANIERE LIMESTONE. 


FOR A LIFE OF DISTINCTION, 
SURROUND YOURSELF WITH 
GENUINE FRENCH LIMESTONE FROM 
IMPRESSION. ITS UNUSUALLY RICH 
AESTHETIC TURNS FLOORS, WALLS, 


FIREPLACES, COUNTERS, AND STAIRS 





Vide Es Saa IN 


A DIVISION OF FRENCH TERRAKOTTA 
22599 SOUTH WESTERN AV, TORRANCE CA 90501 
TEL. (213) 618-1299 FAX (213) 212-6719 


TO THE TRADE ONLY 





INTO AREAS OF TIMELESS BEAUTY. 


IMPRESSION CARRIES A 


COMPREHENSIVE STOCK OF 


Sve TS iO INTE a yeErA rere OVOrN| Dp): 


ALL CUSTOM FABRICATIONS 


ARE PERFORMED ON PREMISES. 


cl 


SIR HUMPHREY WAKEFIELD CHOSE BAKER. 
BAKER CHOSE GLABMAN’S. 











Since 1981, Baker Furniture has 


been creating reproductions from 
the palaces and country homes of 
the British aristocracy. 

Selected by Sir Humphrey 
Wakefield, renowned authority on 


English antiques and architecture, 


Cys 


Furniture and Interior Design 


these treasures are representative of 
some of the finest furniture ever 
designed. 

In turn, Baker has selected only 
the finest stores in America to offer 
their Stately Homes Collection of 


England, Ireland and Scotland. 

In Southern California, Baker 
chose Glabman’ Furniture and 
Interior Design—where our 35 
interior designers will spoil you 
for every other furniture store in 
the world. 








BAKER * KINDEL * KARGES * HENREDON * JOHN WIDDICOMB * MARBRO * MORRIS-JAMES * PANDE CAMERON 


COSTA MESA 
3089 Briscol St 

just south of San Diego Fwy 
(714) 540-3822 


WEST LOS ANGELES 
2250 S. Barrington Ave 
just south of Olympic Blvd. 
(213) 479-7383 





SOUTH BAY 
23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 
just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. 
(213) 373-8936 


WOODLAND HILLS 

20011 Ventura Blvd. 

just east of Winnetka 
(818) 340-7677 











SOMETIMES, GETTING THE Most Out OF LIFE 
Is AS SIMPLE AS KNOWING WHERE To LIVE. 
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OF tox who seek a residential environment of natural 3 Ny privacy of this gate-guarded, family-oriented community. . 
beauty, Sherwood offers a living experience without equal et For further information about custom homes, homesites 
in Southern California. Dramatic mountain ranges, mag- and membership at Sherwood Country Club or the 
nificent oak trees, flowing streams and sparkling lakes ( Stan Smith-designed Tennis Club and Spa, please rf 


surround the centerpiece of Sherwood: a spectacular Yee call (805) 373-5992 from 10AM to 5PM daily. 
Jack Nicklaus signature golf course. An active Gj Custom homesites from $810,000. Fairway homes 


lifestyle is yours to enjoy the year-round in the OSD from $1,140,000. Shown by appointment only. 


Located at 320 West Stafford Rd., Thousand Oaks, CA 91364, just 45 minutes from Los Angeles. 
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Specializing in fine Persian 
and antique carpets, the 
Claremont Rug Company 
maintains an extensive | 
collection of uniquely artistic 
and highly decorative pieces 
in three beautiful show- 
rooms. From San Francisco 
to London, clients come to 
shop for unusual village and 
tribal rugs, grand floral 
“court” pieces, oversize and 
palace size carpets, and to 
choose from the collection 
of rare antique Serapis. 
Each carpet upholds the 
Claremont standard of — 
excellence in _ artistry, 
workmanship and materials. 
Jan David Winitz and his 


staff cordially invite you to 


visit soon — we are only 15 
minutes from both Union 
Square in San Francisco and 
the Oakland International 


Airport. 





CLAREMONT RUG COMPANY 


DISTINGUISHED OLD*G ANTIQUE ORIENTA ee ee 





‘or catalogues, further information or consultation, call 1-800-441-1332 
6087 CLAREMONT AVENUE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 94618 
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1) ; h For twenty years, we've been carefully 
. CSISNCTS eC OOSE crafting Classic Gallery upholstery to 
‘ satisfy the style and quality require- 
Cla S S 1 C Gall e b eC Cau S eC ments of America's top designers. 
ry That's why they choose Classic Gallery. 
. ; And why we have absolute confidence 
. of ICS extraordina S le that Classic Gallery offers the very best 
| ry ) furniture investment available today. 
In fact, we're putting money on it. 


superior craftsmanship occu. 


Classic Traditions upholstery through 


and unlimited Versatility, — rrisemcnenw 


one of forty $500 cash prizes we'll be 


awarding in random drawings 


What more could throughout the year. Think of it as our 


way of helping to offset your design fee. 
Call 1-800-334-7397 for a list of 


you want? ae 





How about $500! ( 


- Classic Gallery upholstered furniture is available through Design Showrooms, Interior Designers CLASSIC GAI | ERY GROUP 
ULT UEDE HP and fine furniture stores. See your designer for drawing details. No purchase necessary to 
aay 211 Fraley Rd. High Point, NC 27263 





ULTRASUEDE HIGH PERFORMANCE FABRICS enter drawing. Void where prohibited. 





© 1991 Classic Gallery Group 
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Anthony P Browne Brightens a 1928 House in Connecticut 


continued from page 46 


“Coming from a New York loft, most of the 
clients’ furniture had that Manhattan look and 
wasn’t right for the house,” says Browne. “But 
we had to go along slowly, choosing good 
country pieces that would allow them to add 
gradually later on.” BELOW: The walls in the 
dining room had been painted red, and the 
stained hardwood floor was left uncovered. 


ABOVE: The original Dutch-style brass chan- 
delier and Georgian-style carved stone man- 
telpiece were preserved in the dining room. 





i 





ABOVE: Browne emphasized the country house atmosphere by using softer colors on the walls 
and ceiling and adding a 19th-century pine table and Windsor chairs. Striped wall fabric is from 
Brunschwig & Fils. Tassels on draperies are from Colefax and Fowler. Portuguese needlepoint rug. 


Browne's solution—the shocker for 
most people—was to paint the beams 
linen white. “John Fowler,” he says, 
referring to the legendary English 
decorator who began working with 
Sibyl Colefax in the 1930s, “always 
painted all the wood he saw. The 
thing about the so-called English 
country look is to lighten as much as 
possible. England is a gray, often 
chilly country, and you want an inte- 
rior to be bright to counteract that.” 
The wife was not immediately con- 
vinced. “When Anthony first recom- 
mended painting the wood, it made 
me very nervous. After all, the wood 
was one reason we had bought the 
house. My husband was willing to go 
along, however, and it has worked out 


“When he recommended painting the 
wood, it made me nervous.” 


50 


beautifully. Anthony made the Great 
Hall a place to sit in and enjoy, in- 
stead of just a place to look at from 
the doorway.” 

Browne put wall-to-wall sea grass 
on the floors, which is typical of En- 
glish country house design. Again, 
the wife was doubtful: “In New York, 
good wood floors are a selling point 
of a house or apartment—you practi- 
cally buy it for that—so I thought, 
What is he doing?” 

The result was well worth the gam- 
ble. “Everybody loves the room,” says 
the wife. “The man who works on the 
lawn, the plumber, good friends, fam- 
ily, everyone who sees the room, 
makes a point of commenting on it. 
We're very happy in this house, and 
the living room seems to reflect that.” 

Since Browne's ideas for the living 
room were so successful, the couple 
retained him to design the dining 


continued on page 54 
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You're not about to wear your financial savvy and stability on your sleeve. 
There are other places. 


| THECARD. _ 
THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CARD. 


WHEN THREE 
MICROPROCESSORS TALK 
TO EACH OTHER, WHAT Do 
THEY TALK ABOUT? 


C omputer conversation: It could be about something as ordi- 
nary as wheel speed or as esoteric as steering angle rate of 
change. Or any of thousands of bits of electronic information that 


help make Continental one of the world’s most capable and 


comfortable luxury cars. Consider for example, Continental's 
EEC-IV drivetrain core computer—the same system that regulates 
the powerful engine of the Benetton/Ford Formula One race car. In 
Continental, EEC-IV controls all vital engine functions including 
fuel injection and ignition timing, then coordinates engine opera- 
tion and electronic transmission shifting for a near seamless flow 


of power. Further enhancing this smooth sensation of driving 





ease is a computerized suspension system. Here, dual-rate gas 
pressurized shock absorbers and air springs are electronically 
regulated to optimize ride and handling. The result is a reassuring 
sense of confident control and an extraordinary sense of riding 
comfort. To this, add the stability of computer-controlled four- 
wheel disc anti-lock braking (ABS). The precision of computer- 


regulated speed-sensitive power steering. The peace of mind of a 


LINCOLN. MERCURY, pivisi Nv Crd Buckle ypttogether we can see lives 


driver- and passenger-side air bag Supplemental Restraint Sys- 
tem. Add, in brief, a keenly proficient array of microprocessor- 
managed driving systems. Systems that help make Continental 
one of today’s most advanced luxury cars. Something well worth 


talking about. 


LINCOLN 
WHAT A LUXURY CAR SHOULD BE. 


For more information on the 1992 Lincolns, call 1-800-446-8888 
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Anthony P Browne Brightens a 1928 House in Connecticut 


continued from page 50 


room and master bedroom for them. 
“It's rather strange for a young couple 
to buy such an enormous mansion 
and then have to set about furnishing 
it almost from scratch,” says Browne. 
“Normally I would recommend that 
young people get a small place, like a 
London mews house, and then fill it 
up with bits and pieces, inheriting 
good heirlooms as the years go by 
and finally acquiring the appropriate 
house for them. Here, we had the 
surroundings for the heirlooms—the 
magnificent house—but very little to 
put in it.” The challenge was to create 





“The husband didn’t want a bedroom that was 
overly feminine,” Browne points out. “He 
didn’t want roses.” ABOVE RIGHT AND 
ABOVE: In the master bedroom, the designer 
painted the beams, doors and window frames, 
replacing the harsh tones with lighter hues. 


RIGHT: The clients purchased an Art Déco 
parquetry armoire for the master bedroom, 
while Browne added the Spanish carpet, 
which contrasts with the plaid and striped silk 
fabrics that he used for the bed, pillows, 
draperies, headboard and upholstered pieces. 


spaces that would wear well over the 
years, as the family grows and other 
furniture is bought, but that would 
serve pleasantly for the present. 

The dining room had been a 
somber dark red, with an elaborately 
carved marble mantel, in which the 
couple’s modern dining table looked 
particularly incongruous. Anthony 








Browne painted the ceiling a salmon 
color, put a celery-green-and-white- 
striped paper on the walls and 
brought in a large pine dining table 
with Windsor chairs to go around 
it. “This was a situation where the 
clients couldn't really use the furni- 
ture they had,” he says, “but they 
weren't ready to invest in expensive 


antiques. The solution was to use 
good country pieces.” 

In the bedroom, Browne took the 
husband's wishes into account. “He 
didn’t want a room that was overly 
feminine in feeling,” Browne says, “so 
I thought in terms of Turnbull and 
Asser robes.” To achieve that effect, 
the designer again lightened the 
woodwork and added striped and 
plaid fabrics in red, white and gray. 

Speaking of the house generally, 
the wife says, “We still have a lot to do 
in terms of odds and. ends, but that’s 
fun. When we first moved here, I was 
nervous about leaving New York, but 
now I’m enjoying things like visiting 
the many antiques shops in the area, 
because I’m always inspired to look 





for something else for the house.” 

Anthony Browne agrees that the 
house and its owners are growing up 
together. “Gradually they will be- 
come more confident about making 
changes as they complete each space 
and are pleased with the results,” 
says the designer. “This is sort of a Be- 
fore and Not-Yet-After story.” 0 











THE LUCASFILM THX. SOUND SYSTEM THAT OVERWHELMS YOU AT THE MOVIES 
ISNOW RECREATED FOR MORE INTIMATE SETTINGS. 


The Lucasfilm THX System, sound system for more familiar whisper tickle the hair on the back 
designed for the cinema, faithfully | surroundings. Like your home. of your neck....It’s only a movie, 
reproduces a film's original So the sound of Technics °t you'll still turn around 
soundtrack, with the quality and — footsteps follows the {EE «Just to be sure. 
realism that the director intended actors on the screen. To reach an authorized 
audiences to hear. And you almost feel | i De lechnics Home THX dealer, 

Technics has recreated this the warm breath of a wm Call |-800-365-1515, ext. 222. 


Im THX is of LucasArts Entertainment Cor ny 
R 975 ailable on video cassette by MCA/L 
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RUSSIAN MID 19TH CENTURY NEEDLEPOINT 16'4"x12’6" NO. 18508 


FIRST HARDCOVER EDITION OF STARK CARPET ANTIQUE COLLECTION. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: D&D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 10022 TEL. 212-752-9000 





Miele. 

A shining 
example 

of what 
dishwashing 


should be. 


After nearly a hundred years of 
creating state-of-the-art appliances, 
some companies might be 
tempted to rest on their laurels. 





At Miele, however, our view is 
just the opposite. Our engineers, 
designers and craftsmen have an 
ongoing commitment to 
innovative technology and 
uncompromising quality. Which is 
why Miele has so often led the 
way in setting new standards of 
excellence 


Our dishwashers are a case in 
point. Miele made Europe's very 


first automatic dishwasher - quite a 
revolutionary concept in 1929. 
Then, in the late 1970's, we 
introduced the breakthrough 
technology of micro-computer 
touch-control. And now, Miele's 
newest dishwashers boast 
features light-years ahead of the 
rest of the industry. 


Take our unique cutlery tray. 

A simple, utterly sensible 
convenience destined to make the 
old silverware basket obsolete. 
Individual grooves hold each piece 
of silverware separately for 
thorough, gentle cleaning with no 
danger of scratching. The tray 
even lifts out, So you can just 

Slip it away in a drawer, silverware 
and all. 


On a rather larger scale, there's the 
advantage of an indestructible 
cabinet of surgical stainless steel. 
The blissful quiet of triple 
insulation. Three spray arms with 
strategically angled nozzles for 
powerful jet cleaning of even the 
most casually loaded pieces. 





These ecologically and 
economically sensible machines 
use as little water, detergent, and 
energy as possible. They're 
designed with an advanced triple 
filtration system, plus a water 
softener that's built right in. And, 
of course, our intelligent wash 
programs can be trusted to scrub 
the lasagna pan or carefully bathe 
the Baccarat. 


Does such innovation have its 
price? Of course. But it also 
provides the entirely satisfactory 
assurance of getting precisely 
what you pay for: 
uncompromising quality. 


Miele dishwashers are made in 
Germany and are part of the fine 
line of Miele appliances now 
available through your architect or 
designer, and from preferred 
dealers. 


Miele 


Anything else is a compromise 


For the name and location of your nearest dealer, please call: 1-800-289-6435. 
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Sculpture shown 
actual size of 
approximately 
614" in height. — 


FULLY AUTHORIZED AND 
AUTHENTICATED BY THE 
TRUSTEES OF THE FREDERIC 
REMINGTON ART MUSEUM. 


The Frederic Remington Art Museum, 
located in Ogdensburg, New York, 
presents its premier work in an 
unprecedented collection. Inspired by 
the immortal bronzes of America’s most 
famous sculptor. 

BRONCHO BUSTER. Created in 1895, 
it was Remington’s very first bronze. 
Now this masterpiece becomes a fine art 
reproduction in miniature. Individually 
crafted in hot-cast bronze. The same 
medium used by Remington to create his 


on the rider’s face. 


most enduring works. 

Authentic to the smallest detail. Even 
Remington’s signature appears on the 
base. Hand-finished to the rich patina 
characteristic of the great bronzes of the 
American West. 

Powerful. Dynamic. A stirring tribute 
to Remington and the indomitable 


American spirit. 
BRONCHO BUSTER is priced at $150, 
including a handsome hardwood base. 


RETURN ASSURANCE POLICY 
If you wish to return any Franklin Mint purchase, you 
may do so within 30 days of your receipt of that purchase 
for replacement, credit or refund. 





Order Form 


BRONCHO BUSTER 
BY FREDERIC REMINGTON 
Please mail by February 29, 1992. 


The Franklin Mint * Franklin Center, PA 19091 
Please enter my commission for the fine art repro- 
duction of Frederic Remington’s “Broncho Buster,” 
crafted of hot-cast bronze. 

I need SEND NO MONEY NOW. I will be billed fora 
deposit of $30.* when my imported sculpture is ready 
to be sent to me, and for the remainder in 4 monthly 
installments of $30.* each, after shipment. 

*Plus my state sales tax and 
a one-time charge of $3. for shipping and handling. 


SIGNATURE = ao 
ALL COMMISSIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


MR/MRS/MISS = 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


ADDRESS APT . NO. 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 
© 1992 FM 


12215107 
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An Architectural Enrichment by Peter Gisolfi 


By Stephen Drucker 


THIS BEING AN OLD-HOUSE tale, one 
might as well begin with the little old 
lady. “Thank God for those little old 
ladies,” Ann Horowitz declares from 
a wicker chair on her whitewashed 
wooden porch. She is recounting the 
story of the 1891 house that she and 
her husband, Joel, have recently spent 
two years resuscitating. 

This particular little old lady had 
been true to her breed: She had main- 
tained her house in the Grey Gardens 
traditions, and it was still standing 
only by some act of mercy no less 
than divine. Her house did not, the 
couple recalled, inspire love at first 
sight. “No way,” Horowitz told his 
wife as they pulled into the driveway 
and saw the house for the first time. 

And then they saw the living room 
fireplace: seven feet tall and twelve 
feet long, with Adamesque garlands 
decorating the mantel. 

And then they began to imagine 
themselves sitting on the porch ona 
warm summer day, only fifteen min- 
utes from Manhattan, overlooking 
the rolling landscape and its many 
mature trees. 


ORMAN MCGRATH 












COURTESY PETER GISOLF! ASSOCIATES 


LEFT AND BELOW: “We unified the exterior 
with a wraparound porch and added a porte 
cochere to extend a sense of welcome,” says 
architect Peter Gisolfi of the Shingle Style 
house in New Jersey he renovated for Ann 
and Joel Horowitz. “The vocabulary consists 
of simplified period details,” he says, “includ- 
ing elliptical windows and fish-scale shingles.” 


NORMAN MCGRATH 


And then they considered what a 
fine family house this 6,200-square- 
foot white elephant might make: spa- 
cious and snug at the same time, as 
only an old house can be. 

The little old lady’s place in history 
was thus assured. Her home in this 
New Jersey suburb—once known as 
“the playground of Wall Street,” now 
known as the playground of Eddie 
Murphy, who lives down the street— 
had passed into the hands of a car- 


SALVIOOSSV ISTOSID W3I3d ASHLUNOD 


ABOVE LEFT AND LEFT: “To rid the house of its closed-off 
feeling, we designed the entrance hall as a two-story space,” 
Gisolfi says. “It is now the center around which the other 
rooms radiate and connect.” The architect added mahogany 
paneling and oak flooring; the custom woodworking is by 
John Canary. The chandelier is Renaissance Revival style. 


continued on page 64 
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BAILEYS RAISES THE ART OF THE EVERYDAY.” 


Baileys Original Irish Cream Liqueur® Imported by ©1992 The Paddington Corporation, Fort Lee, NJ. 17% alc. by vol. Baileys is a registered trademark 
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The ES300 Sports Sedan Multi-link strut suspension 


185-horsepower 24-valve V6 Anti-lock braking system 
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Driver’s-side airbag SRS 


8-speaker, 180-watt audio © The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 
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An Architectural Enrichment by Peter Gisolfi 
continued from page 60 


ing young family: he a horn-rimmed 
partner in a sportswear company; 
she a ceramist with an Amy Irving au- 
ra; and a teenage son and a youn- 
ger daughter. 

For the work that lay ahead, the 
couple found a sympathizer in archi- 
tect Peter Gisolfi. “The design is a to- 
tal response to what was there, only 
none of it was there,” Gisolfi explains, 
not unaware of the paradox. “This 
was not even a renovation. This is a 
new house.” 

Indeed, it was in desperate need of 
oxygen. The floors looked like ocean 
waves; rhododendrons were lunch- 
ing on the asbestos siding; the five 
fireplaces had no flues; and the origi- 
nal knob-and-tube wiring was con- 
trolled by “Frankenstein switches,” as 
Ann Horowitz calls them. The house 
was virtually uninhabitable. 

“We decided to move in,” Joel Ho- 
rowitz says, “to see how we wanted to 
live.” Those first few months, when 
you own a house but don’t yet know 
its moods and quirks, are, he notes, 
“the most creative time, when you 
feel your way around it.” 

The “what ifs” and “why nots,” ma- 
jor to minor, consumed them for near- 
ly a year. Two fireplaces or five? Oak 
paneling or mahogany? Painted or 
stained? Light or dark? Should the 
house have a name? “Beechwood,” 
she suggested. (But there were no 
beeches.) “Pine-something,” he coun- 
tered. (No, too institutional.) Ann 
Horowitz, who was pregnant with 
their third child at the time, remem- 
bers telling everyone she was sure she 
would give birth to an architect. 

Meanwhile, Gisolfi, project archi- 
tect Radoslav Opacic and assistant 
Wai Man Yeung were at work in their 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, of- 
fice. Here was a house of some charm, 


and they did not w commit an 













COURTESY PETER GISOLFI ASSOCIATES 


COURTESY PETER GISOLFI ASSOCIATES 


NORMAN MCGRATH 


ABOVE AND | iginally dark and outmoded, the master 
bath was transfor1 skylighted space accented with black- 
and-white mosaic tik 1d a floor of checkered black granite 
and white Carr ma mahorany vanity is marble-sur- 
faced, An ellipti rlooks the garden. ‘The residence 


inc ies H. H 
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LEFT AND BELOW: The dining room is one 
of two rooms that remained essentially intact 
after the renovation. “The bay window facing 
the garden on the east side was removed to 
create new leaded-glass French doors with 
a transom window and glass side panels,” 
the. architect points out. The gasolier is late 
19th century; table lamps are Czechoslovaki- 
an. Chair upholstery is from Ralph Lauren. 





continued on page 68 








Time out. 


Our world. Your time. The 
Cloister and Sea Island— 
breakfast by the sea. The 
golf challenges of ante- 
bellum Retreat Plantation. 
Rare talents of Hall-ofFamer 
Louise Suggs and Golf 
Digest pros. Get to know us. 

Come measure miles of 
private beach, championship 
tennis and skeet. Retreat 
to the spa and beach club. 
Explore biking, boating, 
horseback outings. Our 
world. Your pace. 

Then dress up for 
sumptuous dining and 
dancing, or go casual at our 
clubs. Enjoy it all. 

Take in a Cloister 
festival or guest golf 
tourney. Or just celebrate 
the exuberance of Spring, 
always refreshing! Among 
upcoming events: the 
Cloister Garden Series, Feb. 
23-27, and Financial 
Planning Seminar with NBC 
advisor Jonathan Pond, 

Feb. 26-Mar. 1. For time out 
Cloister-style. 

The Cloister, Sea Island, 

GA 31561. 800-SEA-ISLAND. 
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act of architecture on it. Out came the 
books on H. H. Richardson and his 
Shingle Style manors, and the house 
was ready to have its soul saved. 
What now appears to be the his- 
toric heart of the house—a paneled 
entrance hall with a cascading oiled- 
mahogany staircase—is entirely new. 
A warm glow suffuses it, the skillful 


An Architectural Enrichment by Peter Gisolfi 
continued from page 64 


result of just the right amount of nat- 
ural light falling on all that lustrous 
wood. “You used to enter as if it were 
a_ twenty-five-hundred-square-foot 
house,” Gisolfi says. “But it is a sixty- 
two-hundred-square-foot house. We 
celebrated it.” 

Should the former owner of the 
house ever return, she would have a 
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New catalog showcases the best of contemporary lighting 











two pages packed 
with solutions, 
suggestions, and 
lighting techniques 
which are used 
today in landscape 
lighting, commercial and resi- 
aoe spaces. Plus a look at 
a wide range of contemporary 
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Subscription cost is $5 - Order 
yours today! 


1-800-229-2410 


DESIGN WITH LIGHTING, 1140 FOLSOM ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 
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LIGHTING 


a 
THE PROFESSIONAL LIGHTING SOURCE SINCE 1973 
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| LIGHTING 
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THE PROFESSIONAL LIGHTING SOURCE SINCE 1973 


Introducing Design a jl 
With Lighting, fifty a m 


fixtures from the 
foremost American 
and Italian 
companies — all at 
competitive prices. 
Please call or write 
today to request 
your own copy of 
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hard time finding her way around. It 
is “a house of rooms,” the architect 
says; and he completely rethought 
the twenty-five-room layout. Like a 
Richardson house, it is a house for the 
explorer. Everywhere, there is the 
sense of another niche ahead, another 
floor above. 

Those who make it to the top floor 
find a family/screening room, an exer- 
cise room, a sauna in a dormer, a 
soaking tub and two bedrooms with 
the attic atmosphere that an eighteen- 
year-old, like the couples’ son Dus- 
tin, can particularly appreciate. 

Those who get as far as the more 
private corners of the second floor 
come upon a bath that could only 
have been invented. “It is the result of 
architect and client playing togeth- 
er,” Gisolfi says. With dentil moldings 
of mosaic tile and its green-and- 
white-marble cladding, the bath has a 
vaguely Edwardian sense of luxury 
but a decidedly modern appreciation 
of self. Ann and Joel Horowitz each 
have a mahogany washstand that 
could have come out of the Savoy Ho- 
tel in London. Each has a dressing 
room with a millwork set of cabinets 
and the clothes all out in the open. “A 
Ralph Lauren fantasy,” Gisolfi calls it. 

The kitchen is no overwrought af- 
fair, just a galley. It was outfitted with 
leaded-glass mahogany cabinets, mar- 
ble counters, a stainless-steel sink 
“deep enough for washing the dog,” 
and an industrial range and refrig- 
erator that look as if they were 
purchased by the Pentagon. In the ~ 
basement stands the original wood- 
fired stove, an intimidating piece of 
cast iron that helps put nostalgia 
in perspective. 

What remains unclear, even to the 
forty-six-year-old architect, is where 
he acquired his penchant for histori- 
cal motifs. “I studied with God— 
Louis Kahn. I was taught that all of 
this was wrong, that everything 
should be white and concrete and 
plaster and have no trim.” 

On second thought, even Gisolfi 
has to admit, “Louis Kahn would 
have liked the stair.” 
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Introducing the Expressions™ cooktop by Jenn-Air. The cooktop that lets you custom-design your 
own cooking surface. Select a finish from black or white tempered glass or professional-looking 
stainless steel. Then choose from 2, 4 or 6 burner sizes plus a variety of interchangeable cooking car- 
tridges, control panels and optional plug-in accessories. Every Expressions cooktop comes with 
Jenn-Air's indoor grilling with downdraft ventilation. The grill grates have a non-stick Excalibur® coat- 
ing that wipes clean easily. And almost all the pieces can be cleaned in the dishwasher. See the new 
Expressions cooktop at your Jenn-Air dealer. It's truly revolutionary. MMZA J ENINI-AlR 


Check the Yellow Pages for your nearest Jenn-Air dealer. For brochure send $1.00 to Jenn-Air Co., 3035 Shadeland Ave., Indianapolis, IN 46226 








Designer & Manufacturer of Exceptional Furniture 


2 Beverly Boulevard - West Hollywood CA 90048 - (213) 655-6238 FAX (213) 655-6485 


-$ 


For the Complete PM Portfolio send $15 to: Dept 
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Od: 
FINE CUSTOM CABINETRY 
i 


4 


i 
You've been waiting to own the finest. And 
now it’s time. For Wood-Mode. 


Wood-Mode creates kitchens built to 
order, In a wide range of contemporary 
and traditional styles. In exclusive hand- 
rubbed wood finishes. In a dazzling 
spectrum of high-fashion designer ea 
With a legendary selection ofinterior | 
e features. All with a five year 

d warranty. Wood-Mode. Still 

’s best selling line of fine custom 
Still your best value. Now, the. 





















2 and the location of a 
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@CORIAN is a Ci ae é y 
trademark of the DuPont Co. - 






©1992 Wood-Mode Cabinetry, Kreamer PA 17833 


ARCHITECTURE: MODIFYING MIES 





Peter L. Gluck Rises to the Modernist’s Challenge 
By Paul Goldberger 


COURTESY PETER L. GLUCK AND PARTNERS, ARCHITECTS 








In augmenting an International Style house in 
Connecticut designed by Mies van der Rohe in 
1955, architect Peter Gluck was forced to con- 
front a vision of architectural purity. Gluck 
did two additions—a pool with two pavilions 
and, later, a bedroom wing connected to 
the house. ABOVE: The original Mies resi- 
dence—one of only three extant in the United 
States—was built by the brother of Herbert 
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Greenwald, a great patron and friend of Mies’. 





TOP RIGHT: Gluck held true to M c tenets while adding his own touches, such 
as contrasting the horizontal fagad: edroom wing w ith the vertical elements 
of the original house, at right. ABOVE: He mx ‘d the Mies design by stagge “ing 
the innovative glass curtain walls to 1 sn eenhouse in the master th. 





FEW ARCHITECTURAL problems are as 
vexing as adding to a building by 
Mies van der Rohe. First, any Mies 
building by definition possesses the 
status of a historic artifact, protected 
by an ethical presumption if not by a 
legal requirement that any future ar- 
chitect tread lightly. But the nature of 
Mies’s architecture leaves almost no 
room for anyone else anyway. How 
do you expand a glass box that aspires 
to Platonic perfection? 

Architect Peter L. Gluck recently 
completed his second addition in less 
than a decade to a little-known Mies 
house in Weston, Connecticut, and 
his work proves that Mies, if resistant 
to the amendments of later architects, 
is not wholly defiant of them. The 
Gluck additions not only respect the 
original Mies design, they broaden 





continued on page 76 
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Dy Nese GRAND EU R. 


To send a gift of Grand Marnier” Liqueur (except where prohibited by law) call 1-800-243-3787 
Product of France. Made with fine cognac brandy 40% alc/vol (80 proof). ©1990 Carillon Importers, Ltd., Teaneck, NJ 
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P laywright Noel Coward visited New Orleans. He found it filled with what he called “overwrought iron.” 
Actually, the glorious balcony pictured here, and most of the great ironwork of New Orleans, was cast rather 
than wrought, in the great nineteenth-century foundries. Entire building facades were cast in this beautiful 


but brittle material, whose spirit of exuberant decoration fits so well the personality RW OR CLEANS: 


of New Orleans. For a free suide to New Orleans, call 1-800-932-1400. America’s Most Intriguing City 





AN EXTRAORDINARY COLLECTION OF FINE ART AND ANTIQUES. Dixon and Dixon of Royal invites you 
to visit our three magnificent galleries, located in the heart of New Orleans’ historic French Quarter. Pictured 
above: An Extremely fine, 19th Century French Kingwood Commode with Fruitwood Parquetry inlay. 9° Pair 
of 19th Century Verdi Marble Pedestals with Gold Bronze Mounts. 9 A Pair of 19th Century Napoleon III Gold 


Leaf Bergeres. 8° Magnificent Gold Bronze Napoleon III Jardiniere bearing the Napoleon III Crest. $° Pair 


of 19th Century Gold Bronze Candelabra decorated with love birds. §* Fine 20th Century English oil painting, 
“Portrait of a Lady,’ signed Harris Brown and dated 1925. © Antique Turkish Oushak rug (6’ x 11'10’). 


DIXON es DIXON 


OYAL 
237/301 Royal Street. 321 Chartres Street. New Orleans, LA 70130 
504/524-0282. Toll Free 1-800-848-5148. 









Louis XVI Rosé Alacra ree ete 
Features bronze doré and rock 


crystal ea amethyst aes 
50” H, 30” Diameter. 


BU rarekacco tort 
EY magnificent Pea Te 
ete oe Hist ee 


—Abe Manheim 











vac Original \ 2 
Manheim Galleries 
Wes Orleans 


Established 1010 
409 Royal Seo Orleans, LA 70130 


Member eee Street Guild, 


Pree ie Eat Poy rete A eat | ea efe cae 


(504) 568-1901 + FAX (504) 568-9430 Major Credit Cards Accepted 


ROYAL STREET * NEW ORLEANS 





ANTIQUES. . .WITH CONFIDENCE 


Jewelry From The Past 
For Your Future 


Exceptional ; rrr 


Regina 
Automatic 
Changer 
Music Box 
with 


| 20 “Dises 
Unusual Scottish 15 Kt. gold, 
bloodstone and jasper | 
engraved bangle bracelet of 


“pebble jewelry” style. 
Circa 1880 


TE Mae a Ld Ml SS. Kau. Ina 


Anligues ESTABLISHED 1912 


630 ROYAL STREET © NEW ORLEANS, LA. 70130 
Jewelry, Furniture, Paintings, Objects d’Art | 
505 Royal St. * New Orleans, LA 70130 * 504-524-5050 . 1-800-544-9440 504-523-5660 








ANTIQUE 
JAPANESE sa 
WOODBLOCK #2 
PRINTS Saeed 


Subject to Prior Sale an hy] 
<r 
4 


PORCELAINS 
SCREENS * CLOISONNE 
FURNITURE * PAINTINGS 

EMBROIDERIES 
BRONZES 





MEMBER OF 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF APPRAISERS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 





OF DEALERS IN : 
ANTIQUES. INC JAPANESE SILK KOS'SU TEXTILE 
ace DATE; 18th/19th CENTURY 
APPRAISERS 
ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, IN¢ 


A SUPERB 18 Kt. gold micromosaic pendant/brooch in the ar- 


cheological manner, depicting the Lamb of God and fitted with 
DIANE GENRE 


ORIENTAL ART 
& ANTIQUES DIXON ¢4$ DIXON 


OF ROYAL 
301 Royal Street, New Orleans, LA 70130 « 604) 528-3678 


a detachable bail and open-face locket reverse. Rome, c. 1860. 


233 ROYAL STREET NEW ORLEANS, LA 70130 (504) 525-7270 








MID-WINTER SALE. SAVE ‘50. 


THE OFFICIAL MILITARY ISSUE 
GENUINE LEATHER A-2 FLYING JACKET’ 


ACT NOW! 
A piece of American History is ON SALE! 

From World War II to Desert Storm, the A-2 Leather Flying 
Jacket is one of the most famous pieces of battle gear in history. 
: During World War II, the brave pilots of the U.S. Army Air Corps 

| relied on the A-2 for protection and comfort. The A-2, updated 
| to current military spec’s, was worn by our U.S. Air Force pilots 
in the Gulf War, too. Lightweight and comfortable yet “tough 
| as nails,” the A-2 identifies its wearer as one of an elite, 
brave breed of fighting men. And now, for a limited 
} time, you can acquire the A-2 for only $199,* that’s 
$50 off regular price. 
| Genuine Military Issue. 
: 
| 





























































Not a Commercial Reproduction. 
Cooper Sportswear was an original supplier of the 
A-2’s worn by America’s World War II flying heroes. 
_ Now, after a 45-year retire- 
ment from active duty, the 
U.S. Air Force has recommis- 
sioned the A-2 and selected 
Cooper as the official Govern- 
ment contract manufacturer. 
Now, you can own the very 
§ same jacket issued to U.S. Air 
| , ; 3 Force pilots. Not a reproduction 
and not a look-alike copy — this is the genuine article! 
Available exclusively from Willabee & Ward. 
Proudly Made in the U.S.A. 
The Cooper A-2 is made in the U.S.A. using materials and 
! production methods specified by the U.S. Air Force. Premium 
: goatskin ensures ruggedness and great looks. 
| Knitted cuffs and waistband and a spun vie E 
cotton-blend lining ensure draft-free comfort. 
| Details include regulation snap-down collar, o 
shoulder epaulets, and roomy snap<close pockkesl — Ess 
You'll also receive a certificate of authenticity : : 
; stating that yours is a U.S. Air Force A-2. Battle- U. S. A. 
proven and built for long life, the Cooper A-2 actually gets better- 
| looking with age. 
Save $50 Off Regular Price. 
| Payable in Convenient Monthly Installments. 
' 
| 








The Cooper A-2 Leather Flying Jacket — normally $249 — 
can be yours for just $199 payable in five convenient monthly 
installments of $41.30 charged to your credit card. Your satis- 
faction is guaranteed. If you are not completely delighted with 
your jacket, simply return it in original condition within 30 days 
for exchange or refund. Take advantage of this remarkable 
mid-winter sale. Order today. Available in sizes 34-52 regular 
and long. Call about larger sizes (to 60) available for $50 more. 
(For best fit, order one size larger than your normal jacket size.) 






Have questions about sizing? Call us — we'll fit you over the phone. 
Quantities are limited, so call now! 
Phone orders normally shipped next business day. 












*Plus $7.50 shipping/handling. 





© 1992 MBI 






Willabee & Ward 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, CT 06857 











Satisfaction Guaranteed 














(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-331-1858 ExT. 636-216 











f : Address 
Please send me Cooper A-2 Genuine Leather Flying 
Jacket(s). 4 : 
City/State/Zi 
Size (Even sizes 34-52): L] Regular LJ Long 2 P. 
Charge each of 5 installments of $41.30** to my credit card. Signature 
[al MasterCard | VISA al Discover | Am. Ex. (All orders subject to acceptance.) 






LI prefer not to use a credit card and will pay by check. Enclosed is 
my check for $199 plus $7.50 shipping/handling, a total of $206.50.** 
Exp. Date **Applicable sales tax, if any, will be billed with shipment. 






Credit Card 
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Peter L. Gluck Rises to the Modernist’s Challenge 
continued from page 72 
















In the first addition, Gluck designed a pool 
complex with a guest pavilion and an enter- 
taining pavilion apart from the main house. 
RIGHT: “The importance of traditional Japa- 
nese architecture to the early modernists was 
echoed in such details as the raised living plat- 
form, sliding wall panels and fold-away beds,” 
says Gluck. “Recalling the freestanding mar- 
ble wall of Mies’s 1929 Barcelona Pavilion, the 
perforated steel wall links the two pavilions.” 


COURTESY PETER L. GLUCK AND PARTNERS, ARCHITECTS 
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and expand its reach, bringing it into 
a wider architectural dialogue while 
being at the same time altogether 
faithful to its modernist patrimony. 
“This house has a striking history,” 
says Gluck. “It was built in 1955 for 
Morris Greenwald, brother of Herbert 
Greenwald, the Chicago developer 
and patron of Mies who commis- 
sioned the celebrated Lake Shore 
Drive apartments, Mies’s most impor- 
tant early Chicago commission, in 
1951.” To know this piece of back- 
ground and then to look at this house 
is to bring forth a smile, for the house 
could almost be a fragment of the 


NORMAN MCGRATH 


ABOVE LEFT: The plan shows thie two additions: the separate pool complex and the bed- 
room wing adjoining the origina! rectangular house. ABOVE RIGHT: In the back of the 
house, three vertical columns were removed to insert the hall into the addition, right. 
“The design was a study in historicism with detailing, proportioning and material selec- 
tion sympathetic to modernism in genera! and to Mies in particular,” Gluck concludes. 
76 





Lake Shore Drive tower, sliced off and 
plopped onto a lushly landscaped site 
in Fairfield County. : 

But the house not only looks like a 
fragment of the tower, in one sense it 
actually is one, since it was built out 
of sections of the glass curtain wall 
Mies had designed for the Chicago 
skyscraper. When the building was 
completed, some of the leftover win- 
dow frames were shipped East and 
erected on the Connecticut property. 

Since Mies had first sketched out 
the glass wall design as the facade for 
a row house scheme that was never 
built, in a way the Connecticut house 
is a step closer to his original in- 
tentions than the apartment tower. 
Nonetheless, it’s not his most graceful 
work by any means; there is some- 
thing about its lack of a cornice, and 
about the industrial quality of its 
glass, metal and grayish-brown-brick 
structure that denies it the lyricism of 
the great architect’s major works. In 
the end it does feel like a section of a 
skyscraper cut out and placed abrupt- 
ly on the ground. 

How, then, to make it work, espe- 
cially for the new owners, who want- 
ed to make it suitable for their two 


continued on page 79 
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EXPERIENCE A COUNTRY THAT CELEBRATES LIFE BY THROWING A PARTY EVERY NIGHT. WHEN YOU GO, FLY 


VISIT SPAIN. AND 


IBERIA AIRLINES OF SPAIN, THE CARRIER WHOSE HOSPITALITY, SERVICE, AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE COUNTRY 
ARE UNPARALLELED. TAKE ALONG THE OFFICIAL CARD FOR TOURISM IN SPAIN, THE AMERICAN EXPRESS® CARD, 
TO PAY FOR EVERYTHING FROM PLANE TICKETS TO HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS. AND IF YOU NEED ASSISTANCE 
OINGESY OlUFSRE SH ERE, so O'R Boy [OIUIR CONVENIENT AMERICAN EXPRESS® TRAVEL SERVICE OFFICES. FOR OUR 


FREE VACATION PACKAGES BROCHURE AND TRAVEL TIPS, CALL 1-800-SPAIN-92. TALK TO YOUR TRAVEL 


AGENT. THEN VISiT A COUNTRY WHERE 24 HOURS A DAY THERE'S $O MUCH TO Sl. Ss = ~ | g-5 


3112 ce 9500 AMERICAN) 
ie 58 Ak EXPRESS 
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IBENiks & Cop! INF L The Official Card for Tourism in Spain. 








In The New Fresco Collection From Eljer 


We all have a fan 
where romance is reki 
Collection for the b: 


world locked away in the depths of our imagination. A respite from the fast-paced, hurry-up world. A place 
|. And anything is possible. Now this place can be as close as your own home. Eljer’s exclusive Fresco _ 
ou to live your fantasy. Designer Maurizio Lorenzo Romano was inspired by the natural sensuality of 


nature — blending t re of foliage with classic architectural motifs to create a bathroom suite with a neo-classical grace. 
Sculptural pedestal la intricate toilet and bidet, and a luxurious whirlpool that rivals the baths of royalty bring the fantasy to 
life. All centered aroui lkirk gas fireplace. It may seem like a dream — a scene from the romance novel in your mind. 
3ut it’s real. From Eljet ( novation. Our return to romance. The fantasy is up to you. 


Interior Architecture By Larson 


ELJER one 


205, Dallas, Texas 75248 1-800-PL-ELJER 


n ¢ nada, 5900 Ambler Dr { nit 4, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada L4W2N3 AN ELJER 
Capture The Elegance 917-5000-00 INDUSTRIES COMPANY 
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young sons? The Greenwalds had 
raised children in the house, but not 
everyone could be expected to have 
that family’s Miesian fervor, which 
was so strong it allowed the elder 
Greenwalds to live for years without a 
fully private master bedroom. And 
the owner in between the Green- 
walds and the present family was a 
businessman for whom the house 
served as a weekend retreat. It was he 
who brought Peter Gluck and his 
partner, Kent Larson, to the house 
to create the first addition in 1982, a 
freestanding entertaining pavilion 
and a guest pavilion, a design based 
on Mies’s Barcelona Pavilion of 1929. 

In designing the complex, Gluck 
found a point of intersection between 
Mies’s International Style modernism 
and Japanese architecture, which has 
long fascinated the Yale-educated, 
New York architect, who worked in 
Japan for a couple of years in the ear- 
ly seventies. His pavilions induced 
Mies’s building into what can only be 
called a vastly richer and more vi- 
brant interaction with the landscape. 
Both forms are transparent, with slid- 
ing glass panels, making the struc- 
tures more open than the Barcelona 
building that inspired them. And in 
his most innovative change, Gluck 
reinterpreted the marble wall that 
ran through the Barcelona Pavilion as 
a transparent grid of white-painted 
squares of steel. 

The gridded wall sets the tone for 
the second addition, the only one di- 
rectly connected to the Mies building. 
To make the house more workable for 
the owners and their two sons, Gluck 
replaced the master bedroom alcove 
in the original building with a new 
master suite that extends out perpen- 
dicularly from the structure. Some of 
the new wing is sheathed in the same 
brick as the solid ends of the Mies 
building; the main walls, however, are 
a grid of glass panels, not like Mies’s 
glass wall but compatible with it. 

Replicating Mies’s original wall 
was never considered: “I felt it was 
important to maintain a sense of sep- 
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REBECCACHAIR / ISADORA DINING TABLE DESIGNER ADAMTIHANY 


THE PACE COLLECTION 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOSANGELES DANIA DALLAS HOUSTON ATLANTA WASHINGTON DC BOSTON 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS (718) 721-8201 
THROUGH YOUR DESIGNER, DECORATOR OR ARCHITECT 
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FABULOUS, PULSATING CITIES. PICTURESQUE FISHING VILLAGES. 
BREATHTAKING CLIFF TOWNS. PRISTINE BEACHES. EXOTIC ISLANDS. 
MOUTH-WATERING FOODS. WORLD-RENOWNED WINES. EUROPE’S 
FINEST (GOLE GOURSES: WHATEVER YOU LONG FOR, WE GAVE THE 
PERFECT SPANISH VACATION PACKAGE TO MAKE IT ALL COME TRUE. 


INI) YCOUWILIE TFIID) Wy ZAIEIE IN) UOIRY TINIE” ISIRNO@CaNUINIES TEOQuRY 7\ 


COMPLIMENTARY COPY AND TRAVEL TIPS ON RESTAURANTS, HOTELS, 


MUSEUMS AND SO MUCH More, CALL 1-800-SPAIN-92. 
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“oem C Sait, The Official Card 


for Tourism in Spain. 


Antiquarian Traders 
Downtown warehouse address 

4851 South Alameda Street 

Los Angeles, Ca 90058 

The Following are samples from our 8,000 piece inventory Tel: (213) 627-2144 Fax: (213) 232-3767 


Country French, Art Nouveau, Art Deco, 
English and Architectural Antiques 









ang Chair by Levy _D. Solid Bronze Doors & Torcheres 
Duhmer 










A. Fabulously Carved Mirrors & 
Marble Top Consoles 






. Monumental 
Renaissance Revival 
Sideboard 10' tall 

















33 = G. Carved Marble Eagles 
one a 2 from the Boston Bank Bidg., 
Le great for entry gates. 3' tall 


TY Al 
| E. Inldid Renaissance Revival 
Parlour Set in green leather 









2 = 
F. 6° Raised Panel Oak 
Executive Desk 


H. Walnut American 
Victorian Bookcase 





L. Walnut English 
Partners Desk 
4'x6' 


. Carved , 
MarbleNude J. Jeweled Stained 
612. tall Glass Windows 





P. 5' Marble Q. Pair Bronze _ R. 6' Figural 
Bather Sconces Carved 
y __ Marble Urn 
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1S. Ipc. + Deco Dining 
Suite in Burl Woods 


Brand New 1992 Edition 
= Catalog 150+ pgs. $15 


V. 10 pc. Art Nouveau Dining _4 
uite 53 = * 





Bronze ¢ 





T. Bronze Liberty U. Marble Statue in 
Sconces Robes 6' *ull 








Special Advertising Section 


gule ey “contains 
a vardely Of Oviental 
and decorative wuUgys 
and lextile arts which 
ave avcatlatle fi rome the 


adverdltisers on 


These pages , 





rofessionally designed and hand-tufted in 

wool, this 7x9 ft. rug exhibits a sculptural 
effect from careful hand-carving. It is also available 
in custom sizes. . 


BARBARA ZINKEL DESIGN 
333 Pilgrim 

Birmingham, MI 48009 

Tel: (313) 642-9789 


February 92 





‘sf aa Pesar A” is a hand-knotted Tibetan wool 
S carpet from Nepal. This design is also avail- 
able with a honey-colored field and in sizes from 
8x10 ft. to 10x14 ft. Custom sizes up to 16x30 ft. are 
available. 


ODEGARD—ROESNER Rare & Original Carpets 
11 East 22nd Street 

New York, NY 10010 

Tel: (212) 982-1013 Fax: (212) 477-1308 





andarin Classic Nero” is inspired by ancient 

Chinese design. Made entirely of wool and 
with a sculptured pile, the design is also available in 
four additional colorways and in sizes from approxi- 
mately 4x6 ft. to 9x12 ft. 


MISSONI Roubini, Inc. 

443 Park Ave. South, Second Floor 

New York, NY 10016 

Tel: (212) 576-1145 Fax: (212) 576-1545 
Toll Free: 800° Missoni (outside N.Y.) 





The Textile Museum 
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ounded in 1925, \ i ai . +t / The Textile Museum 


is the pre-eminent museum 








in the Western Hemisphere 


devoted to the exhibition, preservation, and interpretation of handmade 
carpets and textiles. The Textile Museum’s unparalleled permanent 
collection, library, and publications are an essential resource for 
collectors, designers, and scholars around the world. Membership in 
The Textile Museum provides access to an international network 
of textile enthusiasts in the United States and 35 countries, an 
invaluable resource for the connoisseur and beginning collector alike. 
To learn more about the benefits of Museum membership, 


please give us a call at (202) 667-0441. 


1992 Exhibition Schedule 
Beyond the Pyramids: Geometry and Design Through the Collector’s Eye: Oriental Carpets 
in the Carpets of Egypt, 1450-1750 from New England Private Collections 
through February 16, 1992 March 20 - May 3, 1992 


In the Language of Stitches: 


International Tapestry Network Exhibition II 
Folk Embroideries of India and Pakistan May 30 - August 30, 1992 
February 1 - July 27, 1992 
Textiles and the Tai Experience in Southeast Asia 
Amish Quilts: A Look at Three Communities October 1 - December 31, 1992 
March 14 - May 3, 1992 


The Textile Museum * 2320 ‘S’ Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 20008 ¢ (202) 667-0441 


Hours: Monday - S.turday 10 to 5; Sunday 1 to 5; closed on Federal holidays 
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BIRMINGHAM, MI : NEW YORK NEWPORT BEACH, CA MINNEAPOLIS 
McQueens Carpet & Rugs Einstein Moomjy Harts Rugs & Carpets Weskuske 
4076 W. Maple Rd. 150 E 58th Street 1000 Bristol St. N. International Market Square 
(313) 647-5250 (212) 758-0900 (714) 955-0435 (612) 339-6030 
BOSTON SEATTLE MIAMI LOS ANGELES 
Montage The Rug Source Distinctive Carpets Floor Motif 
Boston Design Center Design Center Northwest Miami (305) 576-1034 8020 Melrose Ave. 
(617) 451-1181 (206) 762-5610 DCOTA (305) 921-6553 (213) 653-0032 


Exclusive U.S. Distribution: Roubini Inc. 443 Park Avenue South, 2nd Floor, New York, N.Y. 10016 Tel: 1-800-MISSONI; 
APIGm Pr AAA relic or through vour interior desianer or archite 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTINAMERICA | ‘SPecial Advertising Section 


“Sunrise”’ 


40” x 42” silkscreen print by Barbara Zinkel « edition size: 250 





7 (J, OW oven Legends” is hand-woven in China. Shown 
here is a portion of the carpet, which is 

salen in sizes ranging from 2x3 ft. to 11x18 ft. 

List Price: $700 and in a variety of round rugs and long runners. 


Additional limited editions are available. EINSTEIN—MOOMJY 


BARBARA ZINKEL DESIGN _ 150 East 58th Street 


ee, oe New York, NY 10155 
333 Pilgrim, Birmingham, MI 48009 (313) 642-9789 Tel: (212) 758-0900 Fax: (212) 980-8611 





Circle Reader Service Card No. 2 














It’s wide. It’s tremendous. It’s tiger stripes and sizes ranging up to 15’ x 30’. 
and flowers. It’s abstracts and geometrics. It’s It’s antique washed, handcarded, handspu 
Buddhist symbols at peace with any decor. It’s and vegetable dyed in a process dating bac 
4 x 6 to 10’ x 14’ andrunners. It’scustom colors centuries. It’s traditional. It’s contemporary. 


Special Advertising Section 





O ~ he “Ivory Medallion Serapi™” is a new introduction to the original Karastan Collection of Oriental 
design rugs. Named for an ancient Persian village, this rug is made of all-wool pile and contains 
a geometric design based upon traditional patterns. A range of sizes is available. 


KARASTAN PO. Box 49439, Greensboro, NC 27499-2626 











Fe Einstein Moomyy. 
| All Stores Open Sun. Noon-5 PM except Paramus). We ship anywhere in the world. ‘The Carpet Department store’ 


| IN NEW YORK: 150 EAST 58TH ST., (BET. LEX. & 3RD AVES.) (212) 758-0900. STORE OPEN 9:30 AM TO 6:30 PM INCL. SAT, MON. & THURS. TILL 8 PM. NEW JERSEY: 
PARAMUS, 526 ROUTE 17 (201) 265-1100. N. PLAINFIELD, 934 ROUTE 22 (908) 755-6800. WHIPPANY, 265 ROUTE 10 (201) 887-3600. LAWRENCEVILLE (ALT. US. 1) 
(609) 883-0700. ALL N,J. STORES OPEN DAILY TO 9 PM, SAT: TO 6 PM. WE ACCEPT VISA, MASTERCARD AND AMERICAN EXPRESS. 





___ It's come from the roof of the world to the 
| floors of Einstein Moomjy. So climb on down. 
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ODEGARD AND ROESNER CARPETS- 
AVAILABLE AT THESE DEALERS. 


CALIFORNIA 

Accent on Rugs 

10 Station Way 

Los Gatos, CA 95030 
(408) 354-8820 


Floorstyles 

36701 Date Palm Drive 
Cathedral City, CA 92234 
(619) 324-1661 


Galleria Floors, Ltd. 
Galleria/The Design Center 
101 Henry Adams Street 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 863-3388 


CANADA 
Floorworks 

162 Bedford Road 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canada M5R 2K9 
(416) 961-6694 
(to the trade only) 


COLORADO 

Sarkisian’s Marco Polo Shop 
2625 E. 3rd Avenue 

Denver, CO 80206 

(303) 388-7333 

701 S. Tejon 

Colorado Springs, CO 80906 
(719) 635-3306 


DELAWARE 


J.D. Kurtz 


1791 N. Lincoln Street 
Wilmington, DE 19806 
(302) 654-0442 


FLORIDA 

Barbara Denney 

224 A Datura Street 

West Palm Beach, FL 33401 
(407) 833-9202 


GEORGIA 

Designer Curpets 

351 Peachtree Hills Ave. 
Atlanta, GA 30305 
(404) 262-1720 


HAWAII 

David McInnis 
1116 Auahi Street 
Honolulu, HI 96814 
(SO8) 530-6903 


ILLINOIS 

Village Carpets 

Winnetka (708) 446-3800 
Lake Forest (708) 234-4252 
Chicago (312) 935-8500 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Steven King Oriental Rugs 
One Design Center Place 
Suite 4206 

Boston, MA 02210 

(617) 420-3302 

(to the trade only) 


ODEGARD 


RARE & ORIGINAL CARPETS 


ROESNER 


NEW YORK 

Decorating to a “T” 

Tia Greno 

2201 Kensington Avenue 
Buffalo, NY 14226 

(716) 839-1367 


Odegard & Roesner 
11 East 22nd Street 
New York, NY 10010 
(212) 982-1013 

(to the trade only) 


VERMONT 

A Candle in the Night 
181 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(S02) 257-0471 


WASHINGTON 

Rug Source Seattle 
Design Center Northwest 
5701 Oth Avenue South 
Suite 322 

Seattle, WA 98108 
(206) 762-5610 

(to the trade only) 


WASHINGTON, DC 
Galleria International 
300 D. Street S.W. 

Space 430 

Washington, DC 20024 
(202) 863-0106 

(to the trade only) 


THERE ARE TWO WAYS TO GET CARPETS OF THIS QUALITY. 
ONE INVOLVES SPENDING 15 YEARS IN NEPAL 
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BELAK RIPYUN A 

Color as ts plus red field 
or honey field 

standard sizes up to 
custom 15'X 30' 

Also without border 
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CRAZY BORDER 

Color as is 

sizes 6'X 9'- 10'X 14" 
custom to 15'X 18" 
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PHUNTSOK METOK 
Color as is 
standard sizes up to 
10'X 14' 


PAINT/2 

Color as is 
standard sizes up to 
custom 15'X 30' 
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ODEGARD 


CARPETS OF DISTINCTION 


ROESNER 


Odegard & Roesner, 11 East 22nd Street, New York, NY 10010 USA, Tel: 212-982-1013, FAX; 212-477-1308 
Roesner GmbH u. CoKG, Kornwestheimer Str. 78, 7015 Korntal - Munchinngen 2, Germany, Tel: 07150 92910, FAX: 07150 929191 
Werner Weber, Block 1, Kabine 330, Postfach, 8043 Zurich, Tel: O1 492 47 47, FAX: O1 491 21 24 
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(f{, “this detail, 
eF” showing 
only a portion of a 
9x12 ft. carpet, the 
“Royal Kashan” design 
expresses Clearly the 
Persian style it follows. 
Handknotted in 
Pakistan, it is also 
available in an 











8x10 ft. size. 
Largest selection of Indian, Pakistani, Chinese, Museum Rugs, Needle Points, | 
Durries, Kilims, Hooked, Braided, Spanish, Milliken, and Machine Made Orientals. 
The World of Clothing 
|-26, Exit 18A Hendersonville, NC 28792 THE WORLD 


OF CLOTHING 
Oriental Persian 
Rugs Division 

P.O. Box 2360— 
Hendersonville, 

NC 28793 

Tel: (800) 759-9739 
(toll free) 


Call toll free 1-800-759-9739 


Also |-85, Exit 86, Gaffney, SC 29342 
803-487-0344 
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Qg@ his Portuguese needlepoint rug, “Lurdes,” 
e was inspired by 17th century textiles and 
is hand-embroidered in wool. The example shown 
is 8x10 ft. Other standard and custom sizes are 
available. 


CASA DOS TAPETES DE ARRAIOLOS 
Rua do Paranho—Perosinho 
= = 4415 Carvalhos—Portugal 

ei i 2b Tel: (351-2) 762-0175 Fax: (351-2) 762-5306 
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ASIA MINOR CARPETS 
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"The William Mortis Collection" - Agape ae ine Master of the Arts and Crafts movement, these 
hand-made reproductions capture the richness of Morris' imagination. Hand-woven in Turkey 
from the highest quality hand-spun wool, the natural dyes authentically recreates the original 
palate. Ours exclusively. 

Our complete line of Kilims consists of New, Semi-Antique and Antique pieces. We also do 
restoration of Kilims. Please write or call for our color catalogue. 





801 Lexington Avenue Atlanta Merchandise Mart Market Square 5 Basdogan Carpets 
(Corner of 62nd Street) Lobby Showroom Showroom #140 Cemberlitas, Istanbul 
Tne Ae oe Atlanta, GA Highpoint, NC Tel: 1-516-5132 

- 4-54 Tel: (919) 889-2986 Fax: 1-516-5133 
Fax: (212) 888.8624 Tel: (404) 524-5400 el: (919) ax 
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MUSEUM QUALITY. 
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Tianjin-Phi 

signs from s 
Kurdistan i 

at the Bostor 

from Histo: 

Palace of \x 
unique. And thc 
phia Museum Ori« 
include: The Biltmo: 


231 W. Mt. Plea 


D12 


- finest oriental rugs in the world 
in museums. Not any more. 
oroduced oriental rug de- 
iseums. A floral 
um. A classic Heriz 
\ Laver Kermen 
susson from the 
rare. All are 
in-Philadel- 


leading mtu 


Great Britain, Historic Charleston, Museums of Histor- 
ic Salem, National Trust for Historic Preservation, The 
Brooklyn Museum, Historic Natchez. The British Na- 
tional Trust Collection, The Textile Museum, Independ- 
ence Hall and the Preservation Society of Newport. All 
in all, it is the largest collection of museum rug repro- 
ductions ever assembled. Anywhere. Every 100% wool 
handmade, hand-knotted rug is checked for accuracy 
and each comes with our unique lifetime guarantee. 

See your local dealer for details and a description of 
our complete Museum Collection, or write 


.-PHILADELPHIA CARPET COMPANY 
wenue * Philadelphia, PA 19119 « (215) 247-3535 « Fax (215) 242-8659 
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Two - story Tudor Library 


/, 


One of many renderings from our New Design Portfolio, illustrating traditional 
J and innovative ideas on how to use our unique line of architectural wood carvings. 


J, 
5 Moldings ¢ Rosettes ¢ Columns ¢ Mantels Capitals ¢ Danels © Newel posts 
J Onlays © Crowns © Corbels ¢ Balusters © Finials 
J Catalog & Design Portfolio $ 15 
iy 
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Box AD 0292 
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Raymond Enkeboll Design 


16506 Avalon Blvd, Carson, CA 90746 Tel: (310) 532-1400 Fax: (310) 532-2042 - 


To the trade 
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The finest 
motors 
and controls 
for interior 
window 
treatments 


Motorized 
TET elem) Cu) 


Available 
through 
interior design 


Motorized professionals 


Vertical Blinds 


SM AUT UIVIAT IC 
10301 Jefferson Boulevard, Culver City, CA 90232 
tel: 310-559-6405 / fax: 310-559-9764 





® 
17th ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUE AUCTION 
March 21st & 22nd, 1992 


Call For 
Your 
FREE ~ 

' XN s 

Catalog! F 2 An excep- seems 
* tional set Gia 

French hand... ; 

carved 3-tier ~. oo 8 


fountain. 2 ? fy b from the EF 
a : bo | World § 


: famous 
em a x Just A Few Of Plaza 
ad Samet The Over 1500 Hotel in 
=<" Lots To Be Sold!!! NYC. 


19th century 





OCA Ma DU eL LEM Les 
1-800-962-5229 @ 404-457-1905 


©5070 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Athanta, Georgia 
Ao plans to attend NOW!!! 
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Modifying Mies 
continued from page 79 


aration between the addition and the 
original building,” says Gluck. “The 
glass walls of the addition are strong- 
ly horizontal in proportion, in delib- 
erate contrast to the vertical emphasis 
of Mies’s glass wall.” Not even the 
most casual visitor could confuse the 
Peter Gluck wing with the Mies 
structure—especially not after see- 
ing the whimsical reverse-step pat- 
tern of the glass wall around the new 
master bath. 

Adding directly to the Mies house 
was something Gluck embarked on 
with hesitation. As he recalls, “I had 
argued the case for building the sepa- 
rate pavilions by saying that the 
house was a self-contained object that 
should not be altered. 

“T thought long and hard before 
taking it on,” he says of the current 
owners’ request to add to the house. 
But he came ultimately to feel that 
it would be done with suitable def- 
erence to Mies—and that he, as the 
architect who had worked on the 
residence before, was in the best po- 
sition to do it sensitively. And the 
project overall was still, to Gluck, “a 
historic restoration—it was just that 
the history we were restoring was 
modernism.” Because of budgetary 
constraints, the floor had initially 
been done in vinyl tile and the panel- 
ing in the living room and dining 
area in low-quality wood. Gluck re- 
placed the paneling with European 
oak and the floors with travertine, 
fulfilling a generation later the archi- 
tect’s intention. 

The space freed up by the removal 
of the original master bedroom al- 
cove went to a large, eat-in kitchen 
and a new dining area, all done in the 
spirit, if not to the letter, of Mies. 
These spaces, like both additions, re- 
spond to Mies van der Rohe not in 
the manner of weak imitation or ar- 
rogant defiance but with dignified 
and determined respect. Peter Gluck 
has designed in a similar but not an 
identical language to Mies van der 
Rohe—and in so doing he has pro- 
voked an enlightening architectural 
conversation. 


Mark 
Hawptn 


COLE FON 


HICKORY CHAIR 


AMERICAS FINEST COLLECTIONS OF TRADITIONAL FURNITUR 





For a Mark Ham 


NEW ENGINE, NEW TRANSMI 
AND TO THINK MOST PE@iEm 


On September 1, 1991, the 
presses at Car and Driver rolled 
and declared the Nissan’ Maxima’ 
SE the “Best Import Sports Sedan 
under $25,000" 

That night the engineers at 
Nissan quietly celebrated. 

And took pleasure in the 
knowledge that the press hadnt, well, seen 
anything yet. For that same month the new 
1992 Maxima was launched. A car our engi- 
neers had completely reexamined, revamped, 
and retooled, literally from the ground up. 

One glance at the 1992 engine and you 
immediately detect a perfectionist mentality 


bordering on the obsessive. For there lies a 


new 30-liter, 24-valve DOHC V6 multi-point, 


fuel-injected variable valve timed engine. 








The new 1992 Maxima SE shown in Super Black with 
optional ABS brakes, drivers side airbag and four-speed 


automatic transmission. 


Like our legendary Z” the Maxima SEs new 3.0-liter, 190 
hp 24-valve DOHC V6 engine features a variable-induction 
dual plenum system on the 5-speed which utilizes an 
intermediate valve to regulate air intake flow for better 
performance at low to mid-range RPMs. 





‘All-new fully electronic automatic transmission. * Source: Car and Driver 11/91 versus 9/91. For more 


: 
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| 
| 


ION, Pee OoVED SUSPENSION, 
mee tt. HE WAY IT WAS. 


whichever front wheel has greater 
traction. So both stability and 
your self-composure are never lost. 
And a remarkable revamped 
4-wheel independent suspension 
system allows you to negotiate 


curves without compromising 





responsiveness or performance. 


Asa result, the 0-60 time has been Some things on the Maxima, however, 
| reduced by more than a second to a seat-. take years to appreciate. Because over a 
| pressing 6.7 seconds* And horsepower has two year period, the SE retains 70% of its 
| surged to an adrenalin-pumping 190. Giving value. That's higher than BMW 525i and 
| new meaning to the term,4-Door Sports Car” Acura Legend. 
| Of course, in our engineers minds, a All of which suggests there is one 
totally new engine dictated equally radical thing our engineers cant change on the 





A new front Viscous Limited Slip customers satisfac- wap 


5 ; aie ; : é IB} IIE IN MONI Bs lhe: 
Differential transfers additional power to tion with it. HUMAN RACE! 


changes to the transmission? Maxima SE. Our Ea 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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formation call 1-800-NISSAN-6. Smart people always read the fine print. And they always wear their seat belts 











Metamorphosis 
in Manhattan 


Thirties Glamour Combined with a 
Nineties Sensibility in a Remodeled Penthouse 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JAY SPECTRE, ASID, AND GEOFFREY N. BRADFIELD, ASID 
TEXT BY BROOKS PETERS 
BEFORE AND IN-PROGRESS PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 
AFTER PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 





TOP LEFT: “We wanted to create the look of 
Manhattan in the thirties,” says Jay Spectre 
(right, with his partner, Geoffrey Bradfield) of 
their design for a prewar Upper East Side 
penthouse. LEFT: “Since we turned the apart- 
ment into a duplex by converting the roof 
into an additional floor, we had to build a stair- 
case leading to the new spaces,” says Brad- 
field. ABOVE: The Art Déco-inspired entrance 
hall, with its brushed-steel stair rails, evokes 
the polished linearity of a 1930s ocean liner. 


WHEN JAY SPECTRE was approached 

to completely reinvent the top-floor 

apartment in a prewar building on 

Manhattan’s Upper East Side that 

clients of his had recently inherit- 

ed, he was thrilled by the project’s 

dramatic potential. Generous views 

of New York’s skyline inspired him 

and his partner, Geoffrey N. Brad- 

field, to look back in time to the city’s 

ie more stylish, urbane past. “We all 
Before "said, ‘Let’s do a Manhattan sere- 
~» nade,” says Spectre. Yet by harking 
back to the elegant years between the 


two world wars, the designers are al- 
ABOVE: The original living room hadn t so making a statement about what / : We knocked down walls every- 
been touched in thirty years,” says Bradfield. ; says Bradfield. “We made the living 
We gutted the entire space, cleaned it up room open onto the new entrance hall, and 
and made it bigger than it had been before.” style of the nineties.” we put in pocket doors to the media room.” 


Spectre believes is “the Manhattan 





Displayed over the living room's Spectre-designed granite- 
and-brushed-steel console is Thomas Hart Benton's 1929 
Water Story. “I love to use brushed steel,” says Spectre. “I 
guess you could say it’s my signature.” At right are Leo 

,,Raiken’s 1937 Granite Quarry and an inlaid macassar ebony 

cabinet that is attributed to Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann. 
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A soothing palette, with soft furnis 
raw silk, lends intimacy to the living bei Ronn if 
sance sans Cristallisation, 1938, is exhibited above the ee 
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INSET: The media room, which had aol 
Ki ‘ s D 


lybeen a guest bedroom, was reduced in size 

and-was opened onto.thediving room. A wall 

was: paneled’to conceal electronic equipment. 
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LEFT AND ABOVE: “We upholstered the media room's walls in mohair 
velvet not only because of its lush look,” explains Bradfield, “but for 
acoustical purposes as well.” Showcased in the space is Hans Hofmann’s 
Red Faces, 1945. Mohair velvet and sofa fabric are from Clarence House. 


Having worked with the clients for 
several years redoing their tradition- 
al-style manor house in Westchester, 
Spectre and Bradfield knew that com- 
munication with the couple would be 
relatively easy and free from indeci- 
sion. “They are worldly people who 
were looking for direction and were 
open to suggestions,” Spectre says. 
“They wanted a total departure from 
the house in Westchester.” During an 

extensive renovation, the designers 
transformed a rather humdrum flat into 
a duplex that would function as a care- 
free pied-a-terre for visits to town. 
The unique opportunity and chal- 


lenge, Spectre notes, is that the cou- 
ple had permission to break through 
the ceiling to construct a second-level 
rooftop, adding on a large-scale mas- 
ter bedroom and bath. The conse- 
quence, Spectre says proudly, “is the 
success of the apartment,” a pent- 
house in the true sense of the word, 
meaning a dwelling on top of a build- 
ing with a garden or, as in this case, 
a wraparound terrace. 

The projected duplex represented 
the Hollywood version of New York 
that Spectre had gleaned from the silver 
screen while growing up in Kentucky. 
“The movies were my link to what I 
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ABOVE: “We fashioned the dining room out of 
a bedroom,” notes Bradfield. RIGHT: “The 
clients didn’t want formality,” says Spectre. 
Artworks include Ivorytown Plant, 1943, by Guy 
Wiggins and Repose, 1911, by Alexander Archi- 
penko. Clarence House horsehair fabric on chair. 


thought was reality,” he says. “And it 
became reality to me. I have seen so 
many old New York movies recent- 
ly—Bells Are Ringing, Top Hat—where 
the doors of someone’s apartment 
are wide open and people walk right 
outside onto the terrace. It was a New 
York that never was. They were danc- 
ing on the stars.” 

To make such a fantasy a reality, 
of course, especially in the very real 
New York City of today, requires 
equally fancy footwork. Getting ap- 
proval from the Landmarks Preserva- 
tion Commission to make structural 
changes in an older building can 
take years. But thanks to a produc- 
tive working relationship with that 
organization, established over many 
years, Spectre was able to move 
things along swiftly and without 
too much delay. “What you see is 
the result of a total gutting,” Spec- 
tre explains. The original space was 
stripped to its bare walls. All of the 
metal frame windows were replaced 


with Thermopane glass and then fur- 


ther insulated from nois« interior 
black-lacquered plantation shutters. 
The downstairs bedroom was re 


configured as a guest bedroom, whil: 
the kitchen was scrapped and tri 
formed into a spacious bath. A n 
much larger kitchen, decorated in 


white and stainless steel, was in- 
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stalled off of the dining room area, 
making entertaining simpler and 
more efficient. 

On the roof, a new structure was 
raised, with a wraparound terrace 
facing away from the building's wa- 
ter tower (which had to remain in- 
tact). “It was very much like building 
a house,” Spectre points out. “The 
apartment hadn’t been touched in 
thirty years. The only thing it had was 
space, and whatever we did was de- 
termined by its limitations.” Indeed, 
Spectre and Bradfield cleverly saved 
room by hiding the air-conditioning 
equipment under the redwood deck- 
ing covering the terrace. 

Another creative design was the 
construction of a formal staircase, 
made of brushed steel and macassar 
ebony, leading up to the second-floor 
master bedroom. “You used to come 
up a back staircase to a primitive tar 
roof that was never used for anything 
except to keep the rain out,” Spectre 
says. The new staircase had to be sub- 
stantial yet fit aesthetically into the 
redesigned first level. “Our choices 
were minimal,” he adds. “This was 
where it had to go. Otherwise it 
would have cut into upstairs space 
that we couldn’t afford to lose.” Spec- 
tre and Bradfield positioned the stair- 
case to rise not just to the bedroom 
but also directly to an entrance onto 
the rooftop terrace so that visitors 
need not enter the couple’s private 
quarters to appreciate the view. The 
doorway also has the advantage, 
Bradfield notes, of “constantly flood- 
ing the stairwell with light.” 

One fundamental architectural de- 
tail that was not altered in any way 
was the network of original beams 
crisscrossing the living room. These 
were extremely well built and were 
left alone. Once the basic structural 
work was finished, the decorating fell 
easily into place. 

‘After we agreed on the point of 
view, Spectre continues, “it was very 
simple. What we hit upon was the 
couple’s personal style—a style and 
direction of people who are obviously 
not afraid to make an individual state- 
ment about a period in the twentieth 




















ABOVE: “The entire master bedroom floor 
didn’t exist,” says Spectre. “We created every- 
thing from scratch from what had been the 
roof. The new space is now one large suite.” 


oo Progress: ; 





ABOVE: “We built an enclosed unit of tamo 
wood for storage and to house the television 
and stereo,” explains Bradfield. Greenhouse 
windows capture the expansive city views. 


century that they find of great inter- 
est.” Spectre and Bradfield joined 
their clients on tours of galleries 


specializing in works from the twen- 


ties and thirties. They ight won- 
derful reflections of th rai a 
terra-cotta sculpture by <ande1 
Archipenko; Lalique, Baccarat and 


Boulay vases; paintings by Thomas 
Hart Benton, Leo Raiken and Joseph 
Vogel. In Paris, Spectre chanced 
upon a cabinet attributed to Art Déco 
designer Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann, 
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which he brought back to New York. 

To complement the period pieces, 
Spectre and Bradfield custom de- 
signed consoles, low tables and up- 
holstered furniture, updating the Art 
Déco look in a contemporary vernac- 
ular. The dining table, for instance, 
was made of ebony and steel and was 
placed on casters to make it prac- 
tical for informal buffets. “There's 
a strong influence of Eugene Printz 
in this apartment,” Bradfield says. 
“Modernism intimately linked with 
functionalism.” 

While the art, architecture and fur- 
niture work together as a seamless 
whole, other, more subtle decorat- 
ing effects are at play. Spectre and 
Bradfield finished the rooms with a 
warm palette of colors—ebony, taupe 
and beige—then offset those with 
the cool elegance of stone, brushed 
steel and glass. The walls were uphol- 
stered in custom raw silk, through 
a technique in which the fabrics 
are mounted onto sheets of batting 
and plastic, then folded neatly into 
screenlike frames. “It’s a process we 
have been using successfully for 
many years,” Spectre says. “I’ve al- 
ways liked screens and rooms that 
look like they fold up.” Another Spec- 
tre specialty is the terracing effect 
of the macassar-ebony-and-brushed- 
steel mantelpiece surrounding the 
fireplace. “If you look at our jobs from 
as long as ten years ago, they all have 
an element of that type of terracing,” 
he says. “It is the consistency of a 
style. Hitchcock said that style is a 
form of self-plagiarism, and it truly is. 
You repeat yourself in different ways 
but say something in the spirit of 
what you've succeeded with before.” 

Although the designers’ signature 
style is evident in the Art Déco-in- 
spired apartment, “the project was 
very different from a number of our 
other jobs, which are more contempo- 
rary and classical,” says Spectre. “This 
one really is in a theatrical mood.” 0 


RIGHT: “Low maintenance was an important 
consideration,” says Spectre. “We gave thema 
sleek design.” Clarence House coral pillow and 
chair fabric. Lalique dogwood vase at window. 








A Period Inspiration 


Recovering the Legacy of a 
Hacienda-Style House in Southern California 


ARCHITECTURE BY SCOTT BULMER 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY MIMI LONDON AND JOHN DI MONDA 
TEXT BY MICHAEL WEBB 
BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVID ZANZINGER 
AFTER PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 








Designer Mimi London and associate John 
di Monda worked with architect Scott Bulmer 
to reclaim the period feel of a 1920s Bel-Air 
house. “It had lost its magic, but the owners 
were determined to put it back,” she says. 


THERE ARE PLACES in Los Angeles 
where you feel you have been trans- 
ported back in time—to the era of 
ascots and spats, picture hats, silk 


stockings and Duesenbergs. Despite a 


flurry of rebuilding, the sensation is 
strong in parts of Bel- 1 hillside 
enclave of winding stre 1 Med- 
iterranean villas d lo} n the 
1920s. Hidden behind all is 


a newly restored haciend 
much as it must have in the | 
In the late 1950s the house 


2 : ‘ : lOP: Lantern superstructures, which replaced skylights, un constructi 
modernized in the taste of the time. AND ABOV I uch replaced skylights, under construction. ABOVE | 
\BOVE LEFT: The glassed-in gallery, which opens onto the central patio, was 

kept intact, though lighting was installed for such works as a painting by Lee Waisler. 





Roof tiles were replaced with cedar 
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As seen from a library window, the central patio reinforces the hacienda-style architecture. “It’s so much a part of the house's history,” says 
London. “It can be used for entertaining all year because it’s protected and so conveniently located.” The hearth adjoins the living room 
fireplace. Old terra-cotta tiles found in Mexico replace cedar shakes added in the 1950s, when the house was extensively modernized. 
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INSEP EEF "Bulmer, London and, at rear, 
di Monda. INSET RIGHT: The open ‘truss- 
and-beam ceiling in the living room was sand- 
blasted—as was the interior woodwork 
throughout—to reveal its former appearance. 











A large bedroom was transformed into the 
second-floor library. ABOVE: The fireplace 
brackets await installation of a walnut mantel 
that was carved by craftsman Tomas Braverman. 


LOO 


ABOVE: A landscape by Camille Pissarro is displayed in the library, a quiet space over- 
looking the luxuriant garden. The Spanish colonial-style writing table is joined by a 
Windsor chair. The tapestry fabric is from J. Robert Scott. Wool sisal carpet from Stark. 


shakes. Plate-glass windows and tint- 
ed skylights were added, and hearths 
were masked with sheets of pink 
marble. The interior and garden were 
squared off with steel frames and stiff 
hedges. But when the house came on 
the market in 1988, the new owners 
had no doubts. They saw that its 
bones were good, and they shared a 
vision of what it had been and what 
it might again become. The essential 
features were still in place: a spacious 
living room with an open truss-and- 
beam ceiling, a glass-sided gallery 
around a patio, and a two-story bed- 
room wing that overlooked a luxuri- 
ant garden. There was still an easy 
flow of space indoors and out. 

[he couple commissioned architect 


Scott Bulmer to extend, reorganize 


and reinforce the structure, to strip 
the additions and restore an authen- 
tic period flavor. Inspired by the work 
of architects Wallace Neff and Roland 
Coate, he devised ways to turn back 
the clock while accommodating pres- 
ent needs. He added shear walls and 
anchor bolts to conform with the seis- 
mic code. One wing would be demol- 
ished and rebuilt to house a much 
larger, more versatile kitchen and 
new service areas. The master suite 
would be extended over one end of 
the garden terrace, turning it into 
an outdoor room. 

Bulmer had completed his blue- 
prints when the owners asked inte- 
rior designer Mimi London and her 
associate, John di Monda, to join 
them in refining and executing the 


———_—— 


ABOVE: The kitchen, which the wife planned as a center for entertaining as well as seri- 
ous cooking, occupies a rebuilt wing that also includes a groin-vaulted breakfast area 
with a fireplace. The finished space features new cabinetry, tilework and appliances. 


plans. For London, what she calls 
“the human scale of the house” held 
great appeal. “Square footage has be- 
come a status symbol,” she explains, 
“and too many houses today get 
puffed up and are hard to live in.” Di 
Monda helped Bulmer improve the 
layout of the private spaces. Working 
within the footprint of the old house 
and a 1,700-square-foot expansion, 
the architect eliminated a sitting 
room from the old master suite and 
cut through its labyrinthine arrange- 
ment to pull together the bedroom, 
bath and ample closets and dressing 
areas for husband and wife. On the 
floor above, Bulmer and di Monda 
gave each an office (as well as a pho- 
tographic darkroom for her), borrow- 
ing space for the rooms from what 


had once been the maid’s quarters. 

Once the plan was in place, the 
restoration process could begin. Bul- 
mer had to rebuild the roof to support 
the weight of terra-cotta tiles. “After 
much research, we found some in 
Mexico that had a wonderfully aged 
quality,” says London. “That was im- 
portant because you see so many of 
them.” Di Monda proposed that the 
skylights be replaced with stucco 
lantern superstructures pierced with 
clerestory windows that would admit 
natural light to the entrance hall, din- 
ing room and service area. Plate-glass 
windows were exchanged for wood- 
framed glass throughout, and tran- 
soms were removed from above the 
French doors to give them height and 
a feeling of lightness. Craftsman To- 








ABOVE: The kitchen after plastering. Bulmer 
designed the vault from an idea by di Mon- 
da, who says, “You try to make each space as 
good as it can be and then consider the flow.” 
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mas Braverman carved linenfold wood 
entrance gates and sliding doors 
for the dining room. 

Everyone agreed that the interior 
should be harmonious and comfort- 
able. “The owners wanted a place 
where their guests would feel re- 
laxed, not awed,” London says. “We 
were all interested in quiet quality,” 
she adds, “and we approached the job 
in the classic way by going to look for 
wonderful rugs. I showed them some 
beauties, but the husband asked to 


ABOVE: In the dining room, the door to the kitchen was moved off-center, and a sky- 
light added in the 1950s renovation was replaced by another lantern superstructure. 





ABOVE: The completed dining room is simply furnished with Spanish colonial-style 


see more and ended up choosing two 
of the most unusual ones I have ever 
seen—both color-coordinated with 
his wife’s wardrobe. That got us off on 
the right foot.” 

Work on the living room revealed a 
big hearth, and London, di Monda 
and the wife found an antique French 
mantel to make it the focus of the 
room. London selected soft sofas, 
chairs re-covered in Aubusson fabric 
that complements the gentle tones of 
the carpet, and gabardine draperies 
suspended from wood rails. 

The furnishings are a foil to a di- 
verse collection of contemporary art. 
“We didn’t get to see the pieces that 
had been in storage until moving 
day,” London recalls. “There was a 
seven-foot-high David Hockney look- 
ing for a place to live and other pieces 
to juggle. But that was part of the fun, 
and we had designed the lighting to 
anticipate the unexpected.” 

Some of the most dramatic effects 
were achieved by shifting openings. 
Before, the long axis from the en- 
trance hall through the living and 
dining rooms ended at the kitchen 
door; it has since been moved off-axis, 
and a painting now terminates the 
vista. New French doors opened up a 
cross axis from the gallery through 
the living room to yet another patio, 
where two bronze birds by John Mot- 
tishaw preside over a koi pond. 

From the second floor the owners 
look west over a rippling sea of tiles 
and a blaze of bougainvillea and flow- 
ering vines around the central pa- 
tio. To the east, the garden descends 
the hillside—its lawn, flagstone path 
and pool steps a series of voluptuous 
curves. Two palms arch high above, 
and tall trees screen out the houses 
beyond. Landscape designers Todd 
Bennitt and Dennis Selinger worked 
with the green-thumbed wife to cre- 
ate the subtropical array. In the sec- 
ond-floor library, which also serves as 
one of two offices for the busy own- 
ers, there is a sense of being in a large 
and peaceful tree. Green walls har- 
monize with an old wood table and 


chairs and an ottoman upholstered 
in tapestry fabric. “It’s all about 


candelabra and Louis XIII-style chairs. At left is a portrait by Tony Scherman; his Span- 
ish Waiter IT is at right. The pole lanterns are Venetian. Scalamandré drapery fabric. 


er,” says London. 

“It’s such a pleasure to do some- 
thing other than what you usually 
do,” she continues. “Restoring the 
heritage of this house was an in- 
) spiring experience.” Indeed, London, 


“Square footage has Bulmer and di Monda have recovered 
the essence of the house’s Spanish 
become a status symbol, 2 


colonial character. “To us, a seventy- 


and too many houses year-old house seems ancient,” Mimi 
London remarks. “But this project is 


| are hard to live in.” ongoing, alive.” 


| reading and two people being togeth- 

















ABOVE: The two-story master wing was expanded, and a fireplace, beamed ceiling 
and French doors were put in. The wood floor was also extended to match the original. 
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ABOVE: A Francis Picabia landscape hangs opposite a Tina Gannon-Waisler construction. Sarouk Ferahan carpet. Clarence House drapery 
and bed skirt fabrics. Bedspread and pillow silk is from Mimi London. FOLLOWING PAGES: Candles and a fire warm the central patio 
at dusk. Furniture from Mimi London. “One wishes that more houses in southern California had the same sense of romance,” she says. 
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New York Renaissance 
An East Side Duplex Is Enhanced with Classical Details 


ARCHITECTURE BY WOLFGANG NEUMANN OF SCHAFFER ASSOCIATES 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS BRITT, ASID 
TEXT BY BETH HOUSTON 
BEFORE AND IN-PROGRESS PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 
AFTER PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


just AS A New York businessman and 
his wife, longtime clients of designer 
Thomas Britt, began to search for a 
larger apartment, the floor directly 
above theirs in an elegant, turn-of- 
the-century building became avail- 
able. With the idea of combining both 
spaces, they acquired it. “It doubled 
our existing space, which is exactly 
what we needed,” says the wife. “Be- 
sides, we loved the neighborhood 
and weren't too happy about having 
to look elsewhere.” 

In addition to Britt, the clients 
brought in Wolfgang Neumann of the 
New York firm Schaffer Associates 
to supervise the architectural plan- 
ning and structural work. 

“Our previous apartment had been 
contemporary and entirely beige,” 
the wife notes. “We wanted a more 
formal, cosmopolitan look. It was par- 
ticularly important that it have the 
feeling of a large house, not just an 
apartment. And since we intended to 
use it primarily as a winter residence, 
it provided a wonderful opportunity 
to use rich color, which we had never 
done before.” 

A striking transformation would 
take place from the time the couple 
moved out at the beginning of the res- 
toration until they returned a year lat- 
er. Important structui ues, such 
as the placemen ay con- 
necting the two ti \ rreatl 
affect the layout and h e ad 
dressed before any dec: work 


OPPOSITE: The newly built hall between the living and dining rooms is distinguished by crown moldings, pilasters and such an- 


tiques as a painted and gilded Regency console. “If it’s no‘ important and it's not overscale, it doesn’t work,” says Britt. The mounted 
bas-relief is from Chrystian Aubusson. Hall lanterns fro) 
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Before 


Designer Thomas Britt oversaw the transfor- 
mation of an East Side apartment for clients 
who had acquired the floor above their resi- 
dence. Architect Wolfgang Neumann of Schaf- 
fer Associates worked with Britt to create a 
new layout of rooms and to amplify their scale. 





ABOVE: Britt, center, and part of the crew. With 
the exception of two rooms, all the interi- 
or walls were removed. TOP RIGHT AND 
RIGHT: One of the major structural challenges 
was incorporating a winding staircase to join 
the two apartments. The stair was constructed 
in sections and temporarily assembled off-site 
for the clients’ approval before being installed. 





\ Nesle. A Persian runner from Doris Leslie Blau is set on carpet by Stark. 
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traits on silk. The coromandel screen and Fo 
dogs on the mantel date from the 18th centu- 
ry. On the antique table before the fireplace 
are 19th-century Lohan figures. Giltwood ber- 
geres date from the 19th century. Velvet up- 
holstery and pillow fabrics, Clarence House. 











INSET: In the living room—one of two rooms left largely 
intact—the doorway to the hall was narrowed to half its 
size, which necessitated the restoration and extension of 
the surrounding paneling. “The trick was to match the 
wood to maintain the feel of the original,” says Neumann. 





could be undertaken. Another major 
change was to replace the existing 
windows with designs more appro- 
priate to the apartment’s Europe- 
an-style facade. Because this would 
alter the exterior of the building, 
which stands in the Upper East Side 
Historic District, permission had to be 
obtained from the New York Land- 
marks Preservation Commission. With 
the exception of a large oak-pan- 
eled room on the first floor, which 
eventually became the living room, 
and a small study on the upper level, 
the interior walls of both apartments 
were removed and a new configura- 
tion of rooms conceived. 

The first-floor plans called for a 
long entrance hall to connect the liv- 
ing and dining rooms. To give the 
space more architectural distinction, 
crown moldings and pilasters were 
added. “One factor I had to deal with 
was a building regulation requiring 
wall-to-wall carpeting,” Britt says. “So 
I selected some in a cognac color as a 
neutral background.” 

With the structural concerns at- 
tended to, Britt allowed his sense of 
scale and proportion to come into 
play. Along an uninterrupted expanse 
of wall opposite the stair he paired an 
ornate eighteenth-century Venetian 
gilt mirror with a Regency console, on 
which are set antique Chinese and 
Japanese bronzes. On either side he 
placed Neoclassical bas-relief plaques 
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and Empire-style stools with leopard- 
velvet cushions. 

The designer's willingness to use a 
select group of imposing, often stylis- 
tically diverse objects to make a dra- 
matic decorative statement requires a 
certain amount of aesthetic courage. 
But Britt is comfortable working on 
such a scale. “I hate fussy doodads 
and ditsy stuff,” he says. 

In the hall, as throughout the apart- 
ment, lighting plays a key role in 
creating a mood. A special system, 
programmed by computer, is preset 
for different lighting modes that can 
be changed at the flip of a switch. 

The only structural change made in 
the living room was narrowing the 
entrance to separate the room from 
the hall. The ceiling beams were then 
pickled and bleached to match the 
walls, and the exposed ceiling was 
painted a soft white. 

Starting with some existing sofas 
and paintings from the owners’ col- 
lection of Asian art, Britt began to 
put the room together, harmoniously 
blending East and West. With its ba- 
ronial paneling as a backdrop for a 
pair of Chinese ancestor portraits on 
silk, along with an eighteenth-century 
coromandel screen and antique Chi- 
nese porcelains, the living room easi- 
ly evokes images of Hong Kong and 
the great British trading houses. “A 
room has to have a sense of magic,” 
Britt declares. “Even the most sim- 


LEFT: Though the dining room had high ceil- 
ings and a Victorian-style mantel, the room de- 
manded grander proportions and more formal 
details consistent with the redesign. Neumann 
concealed ductwork for the air-condition- 
ing in the ceiling and in two of the pilasters. 


RIGHT: An antique marble table adorned with 
gilded and patinated bronze is the focal point 
of the dining room. After determining the 
rooms rich palette, Britt found an antique 
labriz carpet, from Doris Leslie Blau, to pull 
the room together. On the mantel, 18th-centu- 
y famille noire baluster vases flank a Fo dog; 
[S5th-century Fo dogs are on the table. Gilt- 
e-and-rock-crystal chandelier from Nesle. 
Clarence House velvet is on the French chairs. 
Brunschwig & Fils silk taffeta drapery fabric. 
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INSET ABOVE: The room on the upper floor that was to become the master bedroom had been a 
modern space with stark white walls and plate-glass windows. LEFT: French doors more in keep- 
ing with the building's European facade were designed by Neumann and crafted in Switzerland. 


ABOVE: The master bedroom, with its gilt-trimmed wall panels, recalls a room inspired by Louis 
XV1 at Kuskovo, an 18th-century palace Britt visited in the Soviet Union. The designer had the ges- 
soed giltwood Chippendale-style mirrors refinished to complement the rooms décor. On the table 
in foreground is an antique Minton porcelain urn from Kentshire Galleries. Damask upholstery 
and satin stripe on the Swedish benches are from Clarence House. Ushak carpet, Doris Leslie Blau. 


The most extraordinary transformation 
took place in what would become the master suite. 
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ple rooms must have an atmosphere. 
Otherwise, they’re dead.” 

Before the renovation, the existing 
dining room had few distinguishing 
features—just a Victorian mantel and 
a high ceiling. In planning the room, a 
mechanical and structural problem 
had to be resolved. “To conceal the 
air-conditioning ductwork, we need- 
ed to lower the ceiling,” Neumann ex- 
plains. “Because Tom and the clients 
wanted to retain the ceiling height, if 
possible, we proposed an interesting 
solution. We created a bilevel ceiling, 
running the ductwork around the 
perimeter, with a dramatic coffered 
effect at the center.” 

A similarly clever solution was de- 
vised to conceal the vertical expanses 
of ductwork. It had already been 
decided that ornamental moldings 
would establish a formal, classical 
tone. “We set two pilasters out slight- 
ly from the window wall, creating 
three distinct bays,” Neumann adds. 
“Behind two of these we placed new 
windows; the third was the entrance 
to the adjoining kitchen. No one could 
ever guess that the pilasters con- 
ceal the ducts.” 

Britt, sometimes accompanied by 


BELOW LEFT: For her bath and dressing area, 
the wife wanted an open plan. “I was thrilled 
to discover a fireplace there,” she says of 
the existing space. “And I asked that my bath 
not be closed off from the rest of the room.” 


BELOW: Marble floors and counters and pine 
paneling and trim lend a polished feel to the 
room. On the mantel is an 18th-century French 
clock. English iron urns flank the dressing 
table mirror. Gilt-bronze fixtures, P E. Guerin. 










the wife, combed antiques shops for 
pieces that would achieve the look he 
had in mind. One expedition turned 
up an antique marble dining table 
with gilt-bronze insets and mounts. 
Britt then found a set of nineteenth- 
century French gilt dining chairs and 
had them upholstered in red velvet. 
To give the room a sense of continu- 
ity, he used the same tricolor silk 
taffeta draperies as in the living room. 

“We were most fortunate in locat- 
ing an antique Tabriz carpet, picking 
up all the colors in the room,” he says. 
When asked if it might not have been 
easier to find the carpet first, as a basis 
for the color scheme, he says, “That 
would have been too easy. I did that 
when I first got out of school.” 

The most extraordinary transfor- 
mation took place in what would be- 
come the master suite on the upper 
level. The existing space lacked archi- 
tectural detailing; stark white walls, 
somewhat incongruous with the 
building, and plate-glass windows 
with anodized frames emphasized a 
contemporary feeling. 

‘My inspiration for the bedroom 
was an eighteenth-century palace | 
had visited in the Soviet Union called 
Kusk i “What particu- 
larly fascinat 1 room in- 


spired by Lt 
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RIGHT: Britt created a 
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carpet. Tang tomb figures sit 
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panels are set between the windo 
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ABOVE: “The Cannells felt the entrance was 
too plain, so I had the paneling lightened with 
a pine-grain finish, enhanced the railings and 
added the marble floor,” says Frank Pennino. 





ABOVE: The designer oversees the painting of 
trompe-l’oeil panels and pilasters decorated 
with the Cannells’ zodiac signs, which he com- 
missioned to brighten the upstairs landing. 


CONSIDER A Los Angeles house built in 
1928 that for the next six decades is 
continuously inhabited, and never 
significantly modified, by one of the 
original owners. She and her hus- 
band move in, having commissioned 
the most up-to-date architecture and 
decoration available to their pocket- 
book, which is substantia!, and their 
taste, which is charact of her 
social milieu and era: eley int, re- 
strained and conservative, enlivened 
by a thoughtful response to the 
southern California landscape. The 
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The 1928 Monterey colonial house in Los Angeles was originally built by architect 
Reginald Johnson. “It’s a lean-over-the-banister-and-yell type of place,” says televi- 
sion producer Stephen J. Cannell, who shares the residence with his wife, Marcia, and 
their two children. ABOVE: A George II-style chandelier accents the entrance hall. 


A Los Angeles Make-over 


Renovating a Reginald Johnson Monterey 
Colonial for Marcia and Stephen J. Cannell 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY FRANK PENNINO 
TEXT BY MICHAEL FRANK 
BEFORE AND IN-PROGRESS PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVID ZANZINGER 
AFTER PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 








ABOVE: The upstairs hall serves as a gallery for the Cannells’ collection of family pho- 
tographs. Louis XVI-style armchairs are grouped with a mid-19th-century Italian 


pedestal table. Nearby is one of a pair of 19th-century marquetry demilune commodes. 
Through the archway is a country French commode. Drapery fabric, Brunschwig & Fils. 


woman achieves an august age, more 
than a century, in rooms where but- 
lers once shook martinis and guests 
danced the Charleston. When she 
dies, she leaves behind an artifact rare 
in any period but especially rare in 
our own: an architectural time cap- 
sule where every detail from door- 
knob to linoleum to drying yard is 
intact. For Frank Pennino, who was 
asked to direct the house's renovation 
by its new owners, television writer- 
producer Stephen J. Cannell and his 
wife, Marcia, and their children, this 


window onto the past offered both 
delight and guidance: “I was able to 
knit together a wonderful image of 
how these people lived,” he says, “and 
it made me all the more respectful of 
the house. I knew we could bring it 
into the 1990s without sacrificing 
what the original architect had done.” 

The architect was Reginald John- 
son. In 1929 his colleague Elmer Grey 
wrote in The Architect & Engineer, 
“During the last few years particular- 
ly, [Johnson] has been much interest- 
ed in trying to develop the so-called 





ABOVE: Among the designer's alterations to 
the hall was the application of a faux-limestone 
wall treatment. “Because it would be a photo- 
graph gallery and the ceiling wasn’t very high, 
I installed recessed lighting,” Pennino says. 
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ABOVE: “Johnson tended toward simplicity,’ 
says Pennino. “Other than the coffered ceil- 
ings and the paneling incised into the plaster, 
there’s very little detail in the living room.” 


Spanish type in ways that retain its 
romantic character, but in a modified 
colonial spirit.” Modified is the key 
word here. While Johnson's design for 
his clients does have the elongated 
front porch, pine paneling and interi- 
or wood detailing associated with 
Monterey colonial, at 20,000 square 
feet and with a grand staircase and 
ample rooms oriented on a central 
axis, the house seems to engage in a 
dialogue between the more expansive 
Mediterranean work of Johnson’s ear- 
lier career (he designed the Biltmore 
Hotel in Montecito in 1927) and the 
pared-down approach that followed. 

In a biographical note appended to 
his profile in The Architect & Engineer, 
Johnson is described as a “pioneer in 
the development of a style which 
[portrays] simplified domestic charm 
and [is] reminiscent of early life in 
California. His work is characterized 
by large openings, beautifully pro- 
portioned, and clear detail of a 
straightforward and scholarly style.” 
Sixty-three years later, these quali- 
ties are virtually reiterated—and ad- 
mired—by Frank Pennino, though 
with one exception: Rooms that ap- 
peared to have “large openings” in 


the 1920s seemed in the 1990s to be 


RIGHT: “The living room lacked a strong focal 
point, so I designed a baroque mantelpiece 


he says. A 17th-century Flemish landscape 
> amid circa 1830 Chinese watercolors 











ABOVE: Pennino converted the library al- 
cove off the living room into a solarium, en- 
larging the French door and replacing book- 
cases with windows overlooking the garden. 


dark and closed in. “Houses were 
more inward then,” Pennino says. 
“The goal was to keep the outside out- 
side and the inside inside. One of my 
first objectives was to open the house 
up, to brighten it.” 

While Pennino insisted on honor- 
ing Johnson's sensibility throughout 
his renovation of the house, he recog- 
nized that families in the 1990s live 
differently than families did in the 
1920s. No longer are there five gar- 
deners on staff, or five servants oper- 
ating the machinery of day-to-day 
existence. Marcia Cannell loves to 
cook and naturally wanted a state-of- 
the-art kitchen. Baths required up- 
dating. Most dramatic, however, was 





“The rooms are so logical, it’s impossible to imagine they weren't this way when the house 
was built,” the designer says. “There's so little of architectural interest in Los Angeles 
that we have to respect what we've got.” ABOVE: A carved capital is used as a table 
base in the solarium. Fabric on surrounding games chairs is from Brunschwig & Fils. 


RIGHT: “We wanted more space, but we didn’t want anything baronial 
to put on a cape to come down to dinner,” says Stephen Cannell. A 19th-century brass repoussé 
mirror is set against Chinese painted wallpaper from Gracie in the dining room. Upholstered 
chairs surround the Regency-style granite-topped mahogany table, which is adorned with a 
bronze incense brazier. Drapery taffeta is from Clarence House; Waterford sconce. Stark area rug. 
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ABOVE: In the study, Pennino remade a closet 
into a corner display cabinet. “They asked for a 
casual evening room, and I wanted it to clearly 
reflect the taste of a young couple,” he says. 


ABOVE: Pennino creat 


above the fireplace, com 
bamboo bench stands next | 


the number of “unusable” rooms Pen- 
nino connected by sawing through 
twelve inches of reinforced concrete, 
a material Johnson began using after 
the Santa Barbara earthquake of 1925. 
The living room, the solarium and the 
study (which was renamed the pub), 
once distinctly delineated, now al- 
most read as a single large space. 

To create a master suite, Pennino 
converted a small adjoining bedroom 
into a large bath, another into a sitting 
room, and he turned the former bath 
into closets. There too he pierced win- 
dows into blank walls, opening the 
suite to the garden. “Wherever we 
could, we saved or copied hardware,” 
Pennino stresses. “When we added 





| the bar area, where an early-19th-century portrait is mounted 
ented by a set of fencing engravings. An antique fawx- 
1e low table, which contains a projector. Scottish tartan 


for the wallcovering and \ low treatment is from Lee Jofa; area rug from Stark. 


RIGHT: A painted overdoor panel han 


in the master suite, which Pennino expanded 
out of what had been the master bedroom an 
bles bracket the bed, and a blanket chest rest 


two adjacent bedrooms. Tansu-style ta- 
t the foot of the bed. The round-back 


armchair is Louis XVI style. Clarence House floral fabric; ]. Robert Scott wallcovering. 
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paneling, we copied existing styles 
from elsewhere in the house. New 
windows were matched to old ones. 
Floors, where possible, were retained 
and refinished.” 

Pennino set a design agenda that 
suited both the Cannells and the 
house’s new incarnation. He was fas- 
cinated by what he learned about the 
original decoration, with its Oriental 
rugs, reproduction French furniture, 
1920s Dufour wallpaper in the din- 
ing room and palette that ran to 
burgundies and mossy greens. “The 
whole look was tea-stained and quite 
dark,” Pennino observes. “Very early 
on, the Cannells talked about how 


continued on page 180 










Before 


ABOVE: “We added the tray ceiling in the 
master bedroom after finding it had been low- 
ered two feet,” he explains. RIGHT: An oval- 
framed still life is over the faux-marbre fireplace. 
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One of Michael de Santis’s recent projects was 
the redesign of a new apartment in a Manhat- 
tan high rise. ABOVE: “We reshaped the en- 
trance hall, which had been just a box,” he says. 





“T like spaces that involve a lot of detail,” says 
de Santis (above, standing). “Anyone can go 
out and buy pretty furniture—it’s what you 
do around it that makes the concept work.” 


“The builders 
finished it and then 
we ripped it out,” 
de Santis recalls. 


High-Rise Revamping 
Sea Change for New Spaces in Manhattan 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL DE SANTIS, ASID 
TEXT BY JOHN TAYLOR 
BEFORE AND IN-PROGRESS PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 
AFTER PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 


BELOW: De Santis enhanced the entrance hall by constructing niches with 
fluted arches in two corners, adding glass doors leading into the dining room 
and covering the floor in marble. Circa 1820 Chinese vases from Marvin Alexan- 
der are set in the niches. Austrian giltwood mirror, at right, is from Old Versailles. 





THE CLIENT BOUGHT the apartment on 
Manhattan’s Upper East Side sight 
unseen, since at the time the building 
in which it was located had yet to be 
completed. Still, it would clearly be a 
handsome place, situated on a high 
floor, with ten-foot ceilings, bay win- 
dows and exposures giving onto the 
north, east and west. 

The builder's floor plan called for 
three bedrooms and three and a half 
baths. But because the client didn’t 
need three bedrooms, she wanted the 
plan changed radically. The builder 
was unable to customize the apart- 
ment, however, so the client and her 
designer, New York-based Michael 
de Santis, had to wait until it was 


completed according to the standard 
plan, then go in and undo the work 
that had just been done. 

“They finished it and then we 
ripped it out,” de Santis recalls. “But 
the demolition was the easy part. The 
construction took a lot of work—it 
went on for fourteen months.” 

The client, who entertains fre- 
quently and is involved in the worlds 
of opera and ballet, needed an apart- 
ment that would enable her to host 
both small and large gatherings. She 
also wanted it to accommodate sever- 
al pieces of furniture that had been in 
her family for generations. Aside from 
those stipulations, de Santis was al- 
lowed to do pretty much as he 
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ABOVE: He illuminated the niches in the en- 
trance hall and the coved ceiling in the dining 
room. Once the carpentry was completed, the 
walls were painted, glazed and then striated. 


pleased. “It’s fun, and it’s a much 
greater challenge, when the client 
gives you free rein,” he says. 

The apartment has a generously 
proportioned entrance hall, and de 
Santis decided to use it to strike a 
highly formal note. “I wanted the first 
impression to make a dramatic state- 
ment,” he explains. 

It was a labor-intensive operation. 
First the herringbone-patterned wood 
floor was torn up to allow installation 
of a black-and-white-marble floor. De 
Santis also added a lighting soffit to 
the perimeter of the ceiling and used 
recessed lighting to heighten the 
sense of drama. “It gives it another di- 
mension,” he says. A pair of fluted 
arches were built into the walls to fur- 
ther accentuate the tone of the room 
and provide display areas for two 
nineteenth-century Chinese vases. 

The entrance hall gives directly on- 
to the dining room. De Santis chose to 
separate the two rooms with glass 
doors to create a sense of visual conti- 
nuity and open the entrance hall to 
the light coming through the dining 
room’s broad file of windows. Then 
he commissioned an artisan to etch a 
classical architectural motif on the 
doors. To reinforce the continuity, de 
Santis had the dining room floor cov- 
ered with the same checkerboard pat- 
tern of black and white squares. 

In the dining room, the designer 
fabricated a domed ceiling effect with 
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a reveal and cove lighting and then 
had the reveal covered with gold leaf. 


Its burnished glow enriches the room 
and adds another gloss of formal- 
ity to the apartment. In the center of 
the reveal, de Santis hung a nine- 
teenth-century Swedish chandelier. 
The candles and crystal reflect off the 


LEFT: ‘A bedroom and bath were demolished to 
create a library off the living room,” notes de 
Santis. Pocket doors, at left, were made for the 
pass-through to the living room. A lighting 
soffit was added to the ceiling, and the plumb- 
ing from the bath was reconfigured for a bar. 


“What I like about working with a new struc- 
ture is that you can fabricate anything you 
want,” the designer says. BELOW: He had 
glazed cabinets built to line one wall of the 
library, providing storage for the client’s col- 
lection of books. The 19th-century German 
porcelain cat is from Old Versailles. Clarence 
House stripe on love seat; silk on channel-back 
chair, foreground, J. Robert Scott; Edward 
Fields carpet. Cabinet pulls, Sherle Wagner. 


gold leaf above and the polished ta- 
ble below. In the evening, the glitter 
serves as a counterpoint to the city 
lights seen through the windows. 
When it came time to paint the din- 
ing room and entrance hall, de Santis 
selected an aubergine lacquer that 
was combed to produce subtly tex- 
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tured vertical lines. “The client likes 
mauve,” the designer says, “so we de- 
cided to make purple the central col- 
or. We used shades of it, from dark to 
light, throughout the apartment.” 

The living room required relatively 
little reconstruction. De Santis did, 
however, lower the ceiling above the 
bay window. “It makes that area more 
intimate and balances out the room,” 
he notes. He also added a system of 
recessed and concealed track lights— 
“They give off a softer, more diffuse 
glow”—and_ built shelves for the 
client's collection of ceramic cats. “She 
loves cats,” he says. “Three live with 
her in the apartment.” 

A second bedroom with its own 
bath was originally adjacent to the 
living room. It became, in de Santis’s 
plan, the library. He sealed off the 
door and instead knocked through 
the wall to the living room in two 
separate places, and then put in pock- 
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LEFT: In the dining room, the wood floor was 
removed and the surface was prepped for 
marble. By lowering the ceiling, de Santis cre- 
ated an indirectly lit dome effect. RIGHT: After 
the rewiring and construction phase, the ceil- 
ing reveal was gold-leafed and painters glazed 
and striated the dining room walls for texture. 


BELOW: De Santis commissioned etched- 
glass door panels for the dining room. A circa 
1820 Swedish Neoclassical crystal chandelier 
hangs from the ceiling reveal. The dining table 
and Venetian-glass candle holders at the win- 
dow are from Lorin Marsh. Manuel Canovas 
fabric was used for the 19th-century side 
chairs. Scalamandré taffeta for Roman shades. 
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LEFT: In the master bedroom, de Santis had a 
bed alcove constructed to convey a sense of 
privacy and had a soffit put in for the recessed 
lighting. Closets were built on either side of 
the alcove. BELOW LEFT: The wood floor was 
covered with a wool carpet from Edward 
Fields. A crew of craftspeople applied velvet 
upholstery to the walls, doors and moldings. 


De Santis designed dressing cabinets 
and a large bed with a channeled headboard, 
and upholstered the walls in velvet. 


et doors for each of those entrances. 

The designer also tore out the bath 
to produce more space and used the 
remaining plumbing for a wet bar set 
into the wall. Against the adjacent 
wall he built a media cabinet with 
glass doors fronting the bookshelves. 
Once the construction was complete, 
the cabinet and wet bar were paint- 
ed a deep purple that, while not as 
dark as the colors in the dining 
room and entrance hall, refers to 
both, as do the panels and pilasters 
trimmed in gold leaf. 
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Extensive reconstruction was nec- 
essary for the master suite. De San- 
tis converted the third bedroom into 
a study, adding a new door and de- 
signing shelves and recessed lighting. 
Then, by moving walls and building 
closets in the short hall connecting 
the master bedroom and the new 
study, he created a dressing room. In 
the master bedroom itself, he lowered 
the ceiling along the perimeter and at 
the bay windows, as he had done in 
the living room. “The lowered ceiling 
defines the bay window as a separate 
sitting area,” he says. 

De Santis also designed dressing 
cabinets and a large bed with a chan- 
neled headboard, and upholstered 
the walls in velvet. He then painted 
the entire suite in a shade so pale 
it appears almost colorless. “It’s a 
strange color, an interesting color,” he 
muses. “You can’t call it lavender and 
you can’t call it gray.” 

When the rest of the work was 
complete, de Santis installed motor- 
ized drapes and shades throughout 
the apartment. Finally, in the master 
suite, he set screens into the windows 
to ensure that the client’s cats would 
not fall out. As the designer points 
out, “For a project like this to be suc- 
cessful, you have to think through 
even the smallest details.” 5 
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mix them with contemporary—as opposed to modern—pieces,” says 
the client. De Santis designed the lacquered cabinet, accented with 
Stainless steel and rose quartz, in the master bedroom. Above it is a 
LA Sete Venetian mirror. Rock-crystal table lamps from Nesle; 
r the bed, pillows and headboard is from Scalamandré. 












ABOVE: “I wanted to give its rooms the archi- 
tectural interest they deserved,” says Bruce 
Gregga (left, with project supervisor Thomas 
Fitzgerald) of a Chicago high-rise apartment. 
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ABOVE: A shallow light-reflecting dome was 
constructed in the entrance hall. The designers, 
along with architect Marvin Herman, improved 
the proportions of the space and added molding. 


VIEWS OF LAKE MICHIGAN and Lake 
Shore Drive are about the last thing 
one expects to see from the windows 
of an English country h 
happens to be perche. re twenty 
stories above Chicago is case, 
the manor-in-the-sky w signed 
by Bruce Gregga wit 

vin Herman, and althou; 


ouse, unless it 


Chicago Transformation 


A Country House Aesthetic Defines 
a 1920s Apartment Above Lake Michigan 


ARCHITECTURE BY MARVIN HERMAN & ASSOCIATES 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY BRUCE GREGGA, ASID 
TEXT BY VICTORIA S. MACMANUS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 


evoke the elegance of centuries long 
gone, until recently it was just anoth- 
er drab co-op. 

It didn’t start out that way. De- 
signed in the late twenties by Chica- 
go architect Benjamin Marshall, the 
apartment originally boasted classic 
decorative features, all of which were 
systematically removed during a 
“renovation” in the minimalist fervor 
of the sixties. But today, the setting is 
not unlike a clever and gracious im- 
postor: Its grandeur has been com- 
pletely restored, while its functions 
are very much of the present. 

“When I first laid eyes on the space 
before it was bought by my clients, 
it was just a series of small, bor- 


oak floors—literally everything else 
was added.” Herman seconds the 
opinion. “Nothing visible hinted at 
Benjamin Marshall's original designs,” 
he says. “It had all been covered up 
with mirrors, and even the lighting 
was really cheesy and typical of the 
late sixties. We ended up research- 
ing Marshall's details and emulating 
him—not precisely but in spirit.” 

The resulting two-bedroom abode, 
designed for a couple who winter on 
St. Martin, is a perfect stylistic reflec- 
tion of the clients’ desires. “When my 
husband retired, we decided to move 
from our contemporary apartment into 
something more traditional, the kind 
of surroundings we’d both grown up 


“The only things we kept were part of one bath and 
the oak floors—literally everything else was added.” 


ing rooms that had no character 
whatsoever,” Gregga remarks. “There 
was no wood, no moldings, no marble 
around the fireplace, no cove in the 
entrance hall ceiling—it had all been 
stripped away. So this was more than 
just a completion job for us, it was a 
transformation. In fact, the only things 
we kept were part of one bath and the 


in. We wanted a place that we could 
dress up or down, that was both 
warm and inviting without being 
glitzy. Having the option of entertain- 
ing in style or being able to lounge 
around by ourselves was what we 
were hoping for.” 

Before the project could be com- 
pleted, much work needed to be done. 


The apartment, which was built in the 192( hica\,o architect Benjamin Marshall, had been stripped of any existing architectural de- 
tailing in a 1960s renovation, OPPOSITE: Dutch avi in prints face a 19th-century mirror and duck decoys, from Kentshire, made into 
lamps. The Hepplewhite-style chairs are upholstered in Lee Jofa striped silk. Brunschwig & Fils horsehair covers the Swedish stools. 
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RIGHT: Recessed lights 

e living room, along with 
neling that Gregga feels 
mediate warmth and unity.” 
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“The clients are definite Anglophiles,” says Gregga. “I wanted their multipurpose living room, 
which can be used for parties or watching television, to be a proper Georgian-style room. The pine 
paneling provides a light feeling as well as substance.” Above the mantel is a 1927 landscape by 
Reuvin Rubin. Kentshire column crystal lamp and Regency-style bamboo armchair. Lee Jofa sofa linen. 








“There are no hard surfaces, no glitz, no shine, in this apartment,” notes Gregga. 
RIGHT: The pine paneling of the living room was also placed in the dining room 


and kitchen to reinforce the continuity of the rooms that the residents use for 
entertaining. “There is a wonderful flow of space now that wasn’t there before,” 
says the designer. ABOVE: Displayed in the dining room are a 1962 abstract oil 
by Bela Czobel, left, and an early-20th-century Parisian street scene, right. 
The 19th-century Russian-style chest with an Italian-marble top is from Baker. 


It was carried out step by step over 
nearly two years, during which time 
the couple made several forays into 
their future residence but largely 
stayed out of the fray. “We were living 
down the block then, anc we'd drop 


in to see what was happening, but it 


was a mess, of course, since € “\ 
thing had to be demolished. So we 
basically made decisions by fax an 


by sending fabric samples back and 

forth, whether here or on St. Martin. 
The makeover began after Gregga 

and Herman developed a floor plai 
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that allowed for maximum versatility, 
dividing the apartment into public 
and private halves that radiate from 
a welcoming entrance hall. With its 
glowing, sculptural dome and eclec- 
tic furnishings, the hall establishes the 
apartment's original Old World atmo- 
sphere and prepares visitors for the 
art-filled experience that is to come. 
Creating an appropriate showcase for 
the objects the couple has collected 
ver a lifetime was important,” says 
Gregga. “Chinoiserie, porcelain, needle- 
point, paintings—we wanted to make 





certain they all looked as though 
they’d been displayed there for a 
long time.” Indeed, a treasure hunt 
inadvertently developed after they’d 
moved in, with the clients discover- 
ing cherished objects in new and in- 
triguing places. 

In the apartment's public rooms, 
a single expansive space manages to 
combine traditional sensibilities with 
nineties flexibility. Areas for reading, 
dining, conversation and watching 
television all flow into one another, so 
that parties of two or fifty are easily 











ABOVE: “Not only is the paneling decorative, 
it has very practical purposes too,” points out 
Gregga. “For instance, we used it to conceal 
doors that can close off the kitchen from the 
dining room when the clients have guests.” 


accommodated. Swagged and fringed 
draperies enhance the windows with- 
out shrouding the view, while cot- 
tons, pale silk and printed linens 
contribute to comfort. The mix of easy 
chairs, flowered sofas and Orientalia 
was intentionally diverse. “It creates a 
more transitional and personal look,” 
says Gregga. Even the dining table, 
surrounded by a quilted cotton ban- 
quette with mounds of pillows, in- 
vites long, leisurely chats that might 
otherwise be cut short in a more for- 
mal room. “Soft dining areas are inti- 
mate and less rigid,” explains Gregga. 
‘And if the clients really want to be in- 
formal, there's a table in front of the 
fireplace, from which they can also 
watch television.” 

But perhaps the space’s warmest in- 
gredient is the stained knotty-pine 
paneling that covers the walls and 
continues into the kitchen. Beautiful- 
ly detailed in a refined Georgian style, 
the pine transcends whatever prosaic 
associations it might conjure up. “I’ve 
used knotty pine before in my own li- 
brary, so I’m familiar with its ability to 
give that light, open feeling we want- 
ed,” Gregga explains. “It’s less formal 
than dark English paneling, but it’s 
very sophisticated, and uncommon.” 

Unlike its British antecedents, the 
paneling also serves as a cleverly dis- 
guised storage system. “We concealed 
as much as we could,” says Herman, 





ABOVE: “The dining room had previously been too separate in feeling from the rest 
of the apartment. By using the pine molding and paneling, we've made it a natural 
extension of the living room.” Swagged valances frame a nighttime view of Lake Shore 
Drive and Lake Michigan. Window treatment fabric is lined with Brunschwig & Fils silk. 


who collaborated on the design. “Be- 
hind almost every panel there's storage 
of some kind, whether it’s for the televi- 
sion or for tableware and silver. Even 
the doors leading to the kitchen are 
recessed! We made sure they could 
close off the dining area, but when 
left open wouldn’t obstruct a view of 
the lake from the kitchen.” 


The bedrooms, too, reflect the casu- 
al mood that pervades the entire 
apartment. In the guest bedroom, the 
wife’s own needlepoint pillows cov- 
er an iron bed, adding a personal 
touch; a distinctive tropical feeling is 
generated by batik-inspired, cotton- 
covered walls anchored by bamboo 
strips. “I’m a fan of upholstered walls,” 
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“My clients love to entertain, soTde 
used for formal dinners or casual Burke 


veneer top is paired with fauteuils upho 
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says Gregga. “They're a terrific alter- 
native to paint, and they have great 
acoustical capabilities for anyone who 
lives in a city.” 

The master suite, with its dual 
dressing areas and baths, provides 


every contemporary amenity along 
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LEFT: “What is now the master suite had previously been two separate bedrooms,” 
says Gregga. “We sealed up a wall-length window and converted one of the rooms 
into a sitting area instead.” ABOVE: “The wife's love for needlepoint was the main 
inspiration for the floral designs throughout the sitting area.” Victorian fawx- 
rosewood circular table, left, and Regency marble-topped pedestal table, right, 
are from Kentshire. The four-poster is from Baker, as are the chair and ottoman. 
Stark sisal carpet beneath the needlepoint rug. Clarence House drapery fabric. 


with a tranquil atmosphere, all in 
shades of celadon and pink. A com- 
fortable sitting area dominates one 
corner, its walls hung with Chinese 
botanical watercolors and eighteenth- 
century panels of embroidery on silk. 

\ctually, there used to be a window 


along that whole wall, but we sealed it 
up,” Gregga points out. “I know that 
seems daring to some people, but our 
clients would have lost their seating 
area otherwise, and there's already 
plenty of light in there.” The four- 
poster, painted with flowers and swags, 
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RIGHT: ‘As a result of putting the batiklike cotton fabric on the walls in the guest 
bedroom,” explains Gregga, “we had to deal with wide, visible seams. To artfully 
cover them, we applied hand-painted bamboo strips. Not only do they create archi- 
tectural interest in the room, but they definitely add a mellowness to the design.” 
ABOVE: A 19th-century iron-and-brass bed from Pierre Deux echoes the lin- 
ear quality of the lattice-patterned rug in the guest bedroom. The pair of Louis 
XV-style side tables are from Baker. Lee Jofa twill on the lounge chair, at right. 


perfectly echoes the floral fabric used 
throughout the room. 

Gregga and Herman insist that 
building a new house from the 
ground up is easier than undertak- 
ing such a complete transformation. 
“You have to work within so many 


restrictions on a project like this,” 
says Herman. “The plumbing and the 
walls are givens that you just can’t 
manipulate much.” From the clients’ 


- perspective, however, the drawbacks 


were few. “It was nothing if not 
smooth,” says the wife. “Oh, we won- 


dered if the living room rug would 
ever arrive, and the marble fireplace 
mantel was on a very slow boat from 
Italy. But it all worked out.” Given 
the challenges of fashioning an En- 
glish country house high above the 
Windy City, it was a breeze. 0 
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ABOVE: “The biggest architectural alteration 
was redefining the opening between the liv- 
ing room and the library,” says Thomas Flem- 
ing of the 1920s apartment in New York he 
redesigned for Wayne and Valerie Carney. 


ABOVE: Fleming removed the double doors 
and refined the opening with columns, pi- 
lasters and a molded lintel. To give focus to 
the library, he added a 19th-century marble 
mantel. A new parquetry floor was installed. 


Restoration Drama 


A Venerable Park Avenue Pied-d-terre Imbued 
with Traditional English Style 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS FLEMING OF IRVINE & FLEMING 





TEXT BY STEPHEN DRUCKER 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


THE MANHATTAN Offices of Irvine & 
Fleming have long been the American 
port of entry for the English country 
style. For thirty years, Keith Irvine 
and Thomas Fleming have imported a 
taste for tole and needlework and the 
couture chintz slipcover, as many an 
Anglotropic decorator has. But an 
Irvine & Fleming room warms you in 


its own way, like a cup of Earl Grey. 
“We cannot for the English 

country loo! Li mas Fleming 

says, adding h pri Of course, 


1 


when it does . do- 


ing it the way w 
and Fleming tal 


RIGHT: Two 19th-century pain 
French commode are Japanese gi 
an Papp. Oval tole tray table and Re 


Galleries. An early work by Harry Rose] 
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There is no rush to be “done,” only 
to be comfortable and get on with 
one’s life. Indeed, it has been more 
than three well-choreographed years 
since a New Jersey couple, Wayne 
and Valerie Carney, first approached 
Fleming about redesigning their Man- 
hattan pied-a-terre. 

“T believe that decorating should go 
on and on,” says Fleming. “It’s a pro- 
cess of ‘getting to know you.’” The 
process is a gradual one, not unlike 
the principle of physics that states, To 
observe something is to alter it. Va- 
lerie Carney, a lawyer, had worked 
with Fleming before. Her husband, a 


orway in the living room. Atop the 


wers in a papier-maché vase, from Flori- 


work sewing table from Kentshire 


ind nounted above the library mantel. 
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BELOW: “The bulk of the work—such as the 
construction and the installation, sanding and 
staining of the parquetry floor—was done in 
the first twelve months,” Fleming explains. 
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BELOW: With the columns put in, the paint- 
ing and glazing completed, the floors stained 
and the draperies hung, the library began to 
take shape with the arrival of furnishings from 
the Carneys’ previous apartment. Tape trim 
on the draperies is from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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LEFT: “Without knocking down a lot of plas- 
ter, we refocused the interior—reassigning room 
functions and giving the original architectur- 
al features their due,” says Wayne Carney. 


business executive, had not. They re- 
vealed themselves slowly; their tastes 
were constantly growing. 

The apartment—occupying half a 
floor in a 1920s building on Park Av- 
enue—was, in the language of New 
York real estate, the most highly 
prized of trophies. “Respectable,” says 
Fleming, “but very safe.” 

Safe is not a word that the designer 
is drawn to. The apartment's ten clas- 
sic rooms, at a splendid old Manhat- 
tan address, were generally regarded 
as unimprovable. But through mod- 
ern eyes, the layout was better suited 
to the Jazz Age. Fleming and the 
clients looked at each room and 
asked, What if? And thus the library 
became the dining room. The media 
room became the master bedroom. 
The master bedroom seemed more 
appropriate as a guest bedroom. The 
dining room, far too big for a modern 
couple's life, became the library. A 
nineteenth-century English marble 
fireplace was added to give it a focus, 
and a columned portal was cut to 
make it one with the living room. Ev- 
eryone agreed that the living room 
was just what it ought to be: a great, 
bright space with a dramatic coffered 
ceiling, although a room that could 
benefit from a Regency mantel and a 
deft paintbrush. 

Fleming envisioned four months to 
start up; the first year spent on wall- 
coverings and backgrounds; another 
year and a half, he said, “collecting 
the nice things.” So the Carneys could 
reclaim at least a corner of their 
home and their normal lives prompt- 
ly, Fleming notes, “it was a conscious 
decision to get the bedroom done as 


[: Chairs in the library include a Chip- 
endale armchair and a Georgian library chair 
ian leather-topped library table, 

{ painted and rcel-gilt Italian chair, 
round. In the living room, two Adam- 


» wall sconces are mounted on either side 
19thi-century Russian settee and an En- 
glish painted-leather screen, from Kentshire. 














ABOVE: “They mostly entertain in the coun- 
try, so they opted to use a smaller room that 
had been the library as their dining room,” 
says the designer. It received a new floor, and 
was stripped of its bookshelves and shades. 


quickly as possible.” Next they would 
move on to the living room and li- 
brary and then on to the dining room, 
one at a time and in that order. 

The heaviest work began, making 
the apartment uninhabitable for six 
months. The parquetry floor, which 
could not have survived another 
sanding, was replaced, and the new 
floor was stained a deep brown that 
Fleming calls “one step away from 
dark coffee.” The walls, heaving for 
decades under the steam heat of 
Januarys and the humid air of Au- 
gusts, needed surgery. Redoing walls 
properly, Fleming explains, involves 
canvasing, skim coating, sanding, 
priming, sanding again and applying 
two or three coats of paint. 

For the Carneys’ apartment, red 
walls were stippled for depth, white 
walls were striéd for texture, wallcov- 
ering borders were introduced for 
their playfulness, and some rooms 
were left creamy white to take advan- 
tage of the sunshine. 

Irvine and Fleming are practition- 
ers of what Billy Baldwin used to de- 
scribe as the logic of the eye. “We 
don’t take our clients shopping,” 
Fleming notes. “We do the 
for them and make a present. 
room by room. When it comes time 


aera 





ABOVE: The dining room went through sev- 
eral incarnations before it was finished. The 
French-style table, japanned pier table and 
bronze-doré chandelier and sconces stayed. 
The bamboo folding chairs were temporary. 


move the furniture in, we may not 
follow the floor plan item for item.” 
But the floor plan sets the direction. 
“Initially we show two and a half 
ways the room might go,” Fleming 
says. “Our customary chintz, and 
then plans with a bit more or less.” 

Irvine and Fleming collect chintzes 
with the same zeal that a man witha 
net might chase butterflies. Old Rose. 
Trenton Hall. Climbing Geranium. In 
this case, Valerie Carney was known 
to be a chintz sympathizer. Wayne, 
who preferred contemporary furni- 
ture, was not. 

“I approach the chintz battle in the 
bedroom,” Fleming says, “and then it 
can creep into more and more rooms.” 
He broached the subject with the Car- 
neys with a striped chintz for the 
master bedroom. ‘Always a little more 
acceptable,” he explains. 

Furnishing the rooms began with 
some of Valerie Carney’s eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century English and 
American pieces: their bed, a secre- 
tary, two Chippendale chairs (“Not a 
pair,” Fleming points out emphatical- 
ly) and much more. The details that 
enliven rooms came along too, like 
the crocheted bed throw she had in- 
herited from her grandmother. 

Valerie Carney was one to experi- 


OPPOSITE: “The red walls were inspired by a 
contemporary painting,” Fleming notes. A 
Dutch landscape is on the wall. Clarence 
House drapery chintz. A tole centerpiece 
accents the heirloom crocheted tablecloth. 


ment, and Fleming was happy to 
oblige, “She was not the least bit 
intimidated,” Fleming says with a 
gleam of conspiracy. “She likes the 
bold, the daring, the kooky, the bright 
color only hinted at in a chintz. And 
we worked with it.” 

The living room, for example, in- 
cludes a turquoise-and-fuchsia toile, 
a tiger-patterned chintz, an “ante- 
lopelike” woven cotton and a zebra 
pattern painted on red velvet. The 
draperies, however, are a neutral self- 
striped cotton on black-lacquered 
poles—not what one would call a for- 
mula for the English country style. 

More than three years into the proj- 
ect, it continues. “There is no ‘before 
and after’ for Irvine and Fleming,” 
says the designer. “There is ‘next.’” 
Next is her dressing room, which will 
soon be remodeled. Next, in a lab- 
yrinthine old apartment, is anoth- 
er passageway needing to be tamed 
with the right wallcovering. (“There 
is always another hallway to be fin- 
ished,” Fleming says.) Next are the 
paintings, which inevitably change as 
the tastes of the owners evolve. 

And, of course, if one is going to be 
true to the English country style, the 
mood won't be quite right without 
just a bit of dust. 


The heaviest work began, making the apartment uninhabitable for six months. 
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“I approach the chintz battle in the bedroom 


LEFT: “The apartment had sleek 1970s influ- 
ences, but architectural details from the 1920s 
remained,” says Fleming. “When we removed 
closets from what became the guest bed- 
room, the original moldings were still there.” 


BELOW: “The guest bedroom’s design was 
dictated by the Empire-style beds,” he says. 
Other furnishings include a slipper chair up- 
holstered in Cowtan & Tout chintz and a 19th- 
century French writing table at the window. 





ming says, “and then it can creep into more rooms.” 


RIGHT: Fleming removed all the built-ins and BELOW: An antique crocheted throw adorns 





all the gray from the media room. “It had a the 19th-century American four-poster in the 
perfect layout for the master bedroom—a bath master bedroom. The drapery chintz and the 
and study off one end and another bath and a wallpaper are from Clarence House; Cowtan 
dressing room off the opposite end,” he says. & Tout wallpaper border; carpet from Stark. 
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Wallace Neff Revisited 


Rejuvenating a Landmark California Residence 








In Progress Thy 


TOP: “There had formerly been false beams in 
the living room that created a very low ceil- 
ing,” points out Wilson. “We removed them.” 
ABOVE: “The hardwood floor was replaced 
with limestone. We emphasized the room's 
openings to bring in more light,” he says. 


ARCHITECT WALLACE NEFF is known as 
much for his celebrated clientele— 
Darryl Zanuck, Fredric March, the 
Marx Brothers, Douglas Fairbanks and 
Mary Pickford—as he is for the re- 
vival houses he designed in southern 
California during the twenties and 
thirties. After a decade of fashioning 
primarily Spanish colonial—, Tuscan- 
and Mediterranean-inspired residences, 
Neff began to turn to French vernacu- 
lar styles. As filtered through Neff’s 
New World sensibility, picturesque 
Norman farmhouses and medieval 
chateaus could be seen throughout 
Bel-Air, San Marino and Beverly Hills. 

In 1931 movie mogul Louis B. May- 
er commissioned Neff to design a house 
as a wedding present for his daugh- 
ter Edith and her husband, William 
Goetz. With its romantic low-slung 
presence, characteristic conical tower 
and fairy-tale-cottage roof, the Goetz 
house in Bel-Air is a prime example 


“From the outset, the clients wanted me to do everything,” says Ron Wilson of his extensive reno- 
vation ofa 1931 Wallace Neff house in Bel-Air, California, which was built by Louis B. Maver 
as a wedding present for his daughter Edith and her husband, William Goetz. “I made sure we 


kept the quality of the original design.” RIGHT: A country French mantel was ¢ 
ing room, as well as furnishings in a variety of styles 


ided to the liv- 


I'm nota purist,” says Wilson. “I’m not even 


sure what that is. I like to look at beautiful things, and I’m not fearful of using the wrong fabric 


with the right chair—or vice versa 
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Sofa, ottoman and club chair upholstery from Clarence House 
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In Progress 


TOP AND ABOVE: “The dining room needed 
extensive structural work,’ notes Wilson. 
“There was a wall cutting across the space, 
which had a door that led to a small break- 
fast area. We knocked out that wall, removed 
the ceiling beams and put in cast-stone 
Doric columns where the support posts 
had stood.” An antique French chandelier, 
which had previously hung in the entrance 
hall, underscores the room’s subtle formality. 


RIGHT: “The dini m cl ire copies 
of extraordinary Vi i h | fell in 
love with,” says W hand 
painted Chinese wa med 
against glazed wal | 
alcove. Chair uphol . Drap 


ery and banquette sill ert Scott 
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ABOVE: “The library was a dark, mahogany- 
paneled room. It was dreary,” recalls Wilson. 
“We had to lighten it up, so we stripped it. 
As a matter of fact, almost every wall of 
the house was rebuilt. I felt the rooms had 
been too boring in terms of their size.” 
BELOW: “We tore out all of the paneling and 
added the limestone fireplace and chimney.” 


“Though Neff houses 
are charming, they can 
also be darling and 
tight. What did we do? 
We took it all apart.” 


stein 
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In Progress 


of this second phase of Neff’s work. 

One of the present owners grew up 
in Los Angeles dreaming of living in 
what he calls the “mature” tree-laden 


streets of lower Bel-Air. A self-de- 
scribed “connoisseur of neighborhoods, 
if not of architecture,” he was nev- 
ertheless drawn to the substantial, 
rooted horizontality—as well as the 
roofline—of the Neff house. The 
main appeal for his wife was the gen- 





erous 9,000-square-foot residence’s il- 
lusion of intimacy. “It was important 
to me that our house be unintimidat- 
ing, a real family-with-three-children 
place,” she says. “I love that it looks 
deceptively small at first glance.” 
Designer Ron Wilson began to di- 
rect the two-year-long renovation, 
the husband says, “even before clos- 
ing escrow.” A longtime Neff admirer, 
Wilson observed that while perfunc- 








ABOVE: “In order to bring even more light 
into the library, we installed French doors that 
open to a new garden terrace.” Built-in book- 
cases, upholstered walls and original 1930s 
valances with shell-motif carvings complete 
the design. The low tables were made from 
Romanesque-style capitals. The striped sofa 
and chair fabric is from Brunschwig & Fils. 


tory alterations had been completed 
throughout the house, it was virtually 
unchanged. “Quite often when peo- 
ple buy a well-known house, they are 
frightened to touch it,” he says. “They 
think architecture is sacrosanct. But 
in this case, however right the place- 
ment of rooms was, the space didn’t 
suit my clients’ needs. Though Neff 
houses are charming, they can also be 
darling and tight. What did we do? 
We took it all apart.” 

By gutting the interior while keep- 
ing the elevation and facade, Wilson 






































RIGHT: “The kitchen was so different from 
what it is now,” says Wilson. “The area includ- 
ed a tiny kitchen, a breakfast room, three 
maids’ rooms, a hall and two baths. We 
knocked out walls and made it one space that 
runs along the entire left wing of the exist- 
ing house. It was also fully modernized.” 


BELOW RIGHT AND BELOW: “The previous 
kitchen was barely serviceable,” remarks Wil- 
son. “My clients are gourmet cooks and need- 
ed a space meant for serious cooking.” White 
plastered walls provide a clean-lined back- 
ground for a new island, granite counters 
and hanging cabinets. A wrought-iron chande- 
lier illuminates the step-down breakfast area. 


maintained the “essential sweetness” 
of Neff’s design. Although spaces 
were enlarged, staircases exposed 
and wings widened and extensively 
added onto, the main areas of the 
house are all sited where they were 
originally conceived. 

The desire for flow, functionalism 
and sunlight inspired the creation of 
a limestone-floored gallery, opening 
the house both up and out. “It had no 
central hallway,” the husband recalls. 
“You had to walk through one room 
into another. There wasn’t the connec- 
tion with the outside there is now.” 

In spite of the house’s major spa- 
tial revisions, Neff’s ethos remains 
palpable in both the intimacy of 
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ABOVE: “The wife's bath was formerly a guest 
bedroom. We converted it into a dressing 
room and a bath,” says the designer. “Every- 
thing structural is new.” Glazed French doors 
complement the circular-patterned marble. 
floor. The antique crystal chandelier is English. 





ABOVE: “I spend a lot of time in my dressing room watching television and talking with my 
friends,” says the wife. “I have so many pictures of my friends on the round table that I call it my 
hall of fame.” Wilson created a banquette for lounging in the mirrored recess by the window, 
which was enlarged with the same kind of clear leaded glass that Neff used in his original design. 
The low barrel-vaulted ceiling is crossed with wide soffits. Scalamandré Roman shade fabric. 


the architecture and the warmth of 
ornamentation. The turreted entrance 
hall, a Neff trademark, has been re- 
tained. When the clients objected to 
its original wood staircase, which Wil- 
son terms “chaletlike,” he copied an 
iron staircase from an earlier Neff de- 
sign and used the first structure as a 
balustrade along the gallery instead. 
In response to the owners’ wish to 
have an office replace a garage, Wil- 
son replicated a dramatic two-story 
space Neff had designed for a San 
Marino playboy in 1925. Most of the 
ceilings on the main floor couldn’t be 
raised, but the doorway openings were, 
to give the feeling of more height. 
Echoes of Neff’s detailing perme- 
ate the residence. A dozen mahogany 
doors topped by shell motifs were 
stripped, sandblasted and used in sec- 


ondary areas. The structure's leaded- 
glass windows and doors had been 
badly damaged. Wilson had them re- 
placed, reproportioning the glass “to 
capture a little more of the outside.” 

The clients, who had previously 
lived in a gaily hued house, were 
ready for Wilson's low-key tones. The 
husband relishes the “substance” of 
taupe, cocoa, brandy and pale mauve, 
while his wife calls the effect “calm— 
and kidproof.” “The color comes out 
in textures and flowers—it'’s all so del- 
icate and happy,” she adds. 

“To my mind, it’s a very colorful res- 
idence,” Wilson notes. “As a ‘house of 
architecture,’ it has quite a bit hap- 
pening—interesting floors, walls, win- 
dows and doors. A lot of inherent dec- 
oration took place even before we 
considered the furniture.” 








BELOW: A silver-leafed bed is flanked by Ori- 
ental-style lacquered cabinets in the master 
suite, which has light hardwood floors and 
area rugs. Large-scale furnishings were added to 
lend a more intimate feeling to the expansive 
space. Brunschwig & Fils white satin. Ikat-pat- 
terned chair upholstery is from J. Robert Scott. 


LEFT AND BELOW: “The master suite sitting area used to serve as the entire master bedroom,” 
comments Wilson. “The sleeping alcove was an enclosed sun porch with a window. We demol- 
ished that and opened up the entire area to make the suite much larger. We took out the brick 


fireplace and put a limestone one in its place.” 


The designer also raised the room's ceiling 


and decorated the walls with applied moldings that give the appearance of paneling. 


Much of the glamour from the 
Goetz days lives once more. The en- 
trance hall chandelier now hangs over 
the dining table. White satin sofas 
stretch out in the master suite’s sitting 
area. But the real surprise of what both 
clients and designer call the “casually 
formal ambiance” is that it has abso- 
lutely altered their rhythm of life. 

The wife describes the transforma- 
tion. “We used to be out and about all 
the time. We were also early birds 
who went to bed late only on New 
Year's Eve. Now we’re homebodies 
who stay up late. When our friends 
visit, they have such a good time they 
don’t leave until one or two in the 
morning. That’s what a comfortable 
house can do.” 1 
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Timothy Macdonald reworked an East Side 
duplex penthouse for a couple who wanted to 
incorporate their antiques and art into a so- 
phisticated and eclectic setting. RIGHT AND 
BELOW RIGHT: Though the entrance hall re- 
mained structurally unchanged, Macdonald 
and his design associate Christopher Lock- 
wood gave it a new look, stripping away 
the wallcovering and replacing it with paper 
hand-colored by artist Marianne von Zastrow. 






Urban Evolution 


Deft Revisions Bring New Life 
to a Distinguished Apartment on 
New York’s Upper East Side 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY TIMOTHY MACDONALD 
TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


THIS Is AN apartment with an exceed- 
ingly glamorous time line. In 1885, 
at the northwest corner of a silk- 
stocking block in Manhattan, Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White built for Charles 
L. Tiffany a German High Renais- 
sance brick-and-brownstone mansion 
that covered 10,000 square feet and 
stood five stories tall. After the house 
was pulled down, in 1936 Rosario 
Candela and Mott B. Schmidt, two 
of our most exquisite architects— 
masters of proportion and detail 
—built on the site a strict, pleasing 
sixteen-story limestone-clad luxury 
apartment building crowned by a 
ten-room duplex. 

In the late 1970s Ric! Nixon 
tried to buy this toplofty } use 
and was rebuffed by the ng’s 


.: Giacomo Manzu’s 1983 

displayed in the entranc id 

itiques as a 19th-century R 1 

\irror and, from Florian I: \- 
ghi ihogany side cabinet. Kar : 
is fre Joris Leslie Blau. Stair run 
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LEFT: Although the sitting room, like the rest 
of the apartment, boasted such classic archi- 
tectural elements as high ceilings and crown 
moldings, Macdonald and the wife agreed 
that the spaces required extensive updating. 


RIGHT: Green strié lacquer offset by lac- 
quered woodwork imparts a dramatic spirit to 
the sitting room. Set on the apartment's top 
floor, it gives onto one of two terraces where 
roses, tulips and grape hyacinths now flourish. 








ABOVE: Of the redesigned sitting room, Macdonald says, “With its vivid florals, matchstick blinds, sisal carpet and 
windows that open to the terrace, the room transforms indoors and outdoors into one space.” At rear are two 1930s 
French dress forms-painted with tropical birds, from Newel Art Galleries. The chintz is from Manuel Canovas. 





overing over a plain wain- 
sored Ih merstecouetselacgolale 







ents of red and black now punctuate the streamlined living room, which 
greenhouse highlighted by a Giacomo Manzu bronze. In the far left corner is a 
tble sculpture by Jim Ritchie. The low table at left is from Stair & Company. 
lk upholstery and drapery fabric, Clarence House. Striped chair fabric, Os- 
E Little. Ceiling is covered with silvered tea paper from Gracie. Stark carpet. 


board. Shortly afterward, Oona O'Neill 
Chaplin, daughter of Eugene and 
widow of Charlie, succeeded in buy- 
ing it, and lived in it for many years. 
That it was recently purchased by the 
retired CEO of a company near the top 
of the Fortune 500 and his indepen- 
dent-Broadway- producer wife shows 
that time marches glamorously on. 
The new owners moved in deter- 
mined to give the place a creative 
life of its own. They looked forward 
to planting period furnishings amid 


i 
; 





“It’s always a challenge to interpret what's 
right for the client and marry it to the project,” 
explains Macdonald (above), who has de- 
signed three other residences for the couple. 


their art and sculpture collection and, 
above all, to developing the vast ex- 
panse of terrace. Today that terrace, 
under the cultivation of landscape 
and floral designer J. Kevin Lambert, 
is an ideal fully realized—as flowery 
and storybookish as any in town. 
Witness the six thousand grape 
hyacinths, the thousand multicolor 
tulips, the sixty rosebushes; witness, 
the scale of it aside, the heady mix of 
things climbing and things cascading. 
When the wife has to, in effect, leave 
nature behind and go to her coun- 
try house in East Hampton, she actu- 
ally snips roses from the terrace to 
bring with her. 
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ABOVE: The broken-pedimented bookshelf 
was retained but given a new look—with mir- 
rored doors—that complements the wall color. 


ABOVE: Since the couple didn’t want a formal 
dining room, they asked the designer to turn 
the original library into a dining room/library. 





ABOVE: The refurbished dining room/library takes advai 
the terrace. The Swedish fruitwood extending table, which 


natic views over 


found in London, is set with sterling silver and onyx 


For help in decorating the em- 
bowered duplex she turned to Timo- 
thy Macdonald, a designer she had 
worked with before. Architecturally, 
the challenge for Macdonald and his 
design associate Christopher Lock- 
wood lay in the awkward dining 
room; deciding to have the library 
double as one, they tore the original 
dining room down and in its place 
built a huge kitchen, which they later 
warmed with brass accents and rubri- 
cated with hand-painted red poppy 
tiles. “I went on a massive tile search,” 
the wife explains, “and only one tile 
really appealed to me, nothing else 
would do—and they weren’t making 
it anymore! Tim talked the shop own- 
er into recalling the tiles from jobs 
that hadn’t used them all; a few came 
back from Florida, a few from Italy.” 
The original kitchen was then turned 
into a large laundry/pantry/flower 
room. “While all this construction 
was going on,” Macdonald says, “the 
clients were living in their old apart- 
ment, and the wife would visit the 
site to cut flowers to bring to meet- 
ings in my office.” 

Designer and clients agreed that 
the entrance hall should make a visi- 
tor feel as if he were walking into 





a house and not a cold, impersonal 
apartment. They saw the space as a 
repository of nineteenth-century an- 
tiques whose richness and formality 
would be tempered by a contempo- 
rary wall treatment—oxblood-and- 
gold paper that would continue up 
the stairs. Macdonald would call in 
Countess Marianne von Zastrow to 
finish the paper by hand. “A countess 
in overalls came with her little paint- 
box and a sponge, and she applied 
gold dust like eye makeup to the 
walls,” the wife recalls. 

As for the living room, she says, “I 
always like a room to feel a little dra- 
matic—I don’t want it to ever feel like 
anyone else's.” Her previous living 
room, decorated by Angelo Donghia 
and Macdonald, had red walls, red 
draperies and floors daringly stained 
red. “A big red box,” she laughs, 
adding, “I love red, and I love black 
and white. I love color. I don’t like 
pastel anything.” Painted high-gloss 
white, her present living room has 
the simplified, streamlined feeling 
of a contemporary salon. Ivory silk 
damask draperies, a gray-and-white 
latticework-patterned carpet and a 
ceiling covered with silvered tea pa- 
per lend tonality. The drama—the 


ABOVE: One major concern in the renova- 
tion was the existing kitchen, a small room. It 
now serves as a laundry/pantry/flower room. 


ABOVE: The new kitchen, where Macdonald 
installed cabinetry and appliances, replaced 
the apartment's awkward former dining room. 





ABOVE: Ceramic tiles decorated with hand-painted poppies are the highlight of the 
kitchen, which Macdonald describes as “clean, bright and cheerful.” Brass accents warm 
the Corian counters and white tile floors. The marble-topped baker’s table is French. 
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ABOVE: For the new apartment, the wife asked 
Macdonald to re-create the bedroom he had 
designed for the couple’s former residence. 


quick of the room—is all in the 
red, in the shimmering mandarin- 
rose cotton print that envelops the 
overstuffed English-style sofa and 
matching banquette and radiates 
outward. At the end of the room, 
connecting it to the terrace, is a 
greenhouse full of fifteen-foot tropi- 
cal plants; within stands a Giacomo 
Manzu sculpture of a woman, pas- 
sionflowers growing around her 
beautiful head. “I like to see sculpture 
in a garden, and this garden is my liv- 
ing room,” the wife says. 

For the dining room/library, Mac- 
donald and the couple chose color 
as pure and simple—and as bold— 
as a Mondrian painting. The walls 
are lacquered a rigorous red, and 
there are silk draperies in the same 
shade. The fabric on the chairs is a 
dusky cousin to the red print used so 
abundantly in the living room. The 
centerpiece of the room is a round ex- 
tending Swedish fruitwood table pur- 


chased by designei d client on a 
whirlwind table-| shopping 
trip to London. Thi lly 
comfortable for two « nd 


with the doors to the 


RIGHT: Country French antiques coli 


room, which is unified by a floral-patternec 
adorned the couple’s previous bedroom, Mac 
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ABOVE: Stripped of its carpet and draperies, 
and given new wallcovering, the bedroom be- 
gins to take shape as a space off the terrace. 


open, you feel you are dining alfresco 
in the country. 

When it came to the bedroom, the 
wife said to Macdonald, “I really can’t 
imagine finding anything better than 
what we had in our old apartment,” 
and Macdonald said at once, “Then 
let's play it again.” So in the name of 
unity and simplicity, of warmth and 
familiarity, everything—the bed, the 
chaise longue, the closet and win- 
dows—was covered in the same ro- 
mantic black, white and gray French 
cotton toile of intertangled tendrils, 
vines and blooms, and all the clients’ 
country French furniture was reem- 
ployed. “Having the exact same bed- 
room made me feel at home here in 
one second,” the wife says. The hap- 
py difference with this bedroom is 
that the terrace just beyond has ten- 
drils, vines and blooms of its own and 
is, in effect, a living extension of the 
fabric. Roses and morning glories 
have climbed and twined up over the 
French doors, creating a shade-cov- 
ered arbor to sit under and inhale the 
mingled scents of moonflowers and 
passionflowers. 


continued on page 182 


the master bed- 
e from Brunschwig & Fils that 


esigned the lacquered dresser. 
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An Argentine Coup 


Architectural Elements Shape a Turn-of- 
the-Century House in Buenos Aires 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JUAN PABLO MOLYNEUX 
TEXT BY JEFFREY SIMPSON 
BEFORE AND IN-PROGRESS PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERTO D. RIVERTI 
AFTER PHOTOGRAPHY BY PAULO SABUGOSA 


“THERE IS A REAL DIVISION between what is decoration and 
what is architecture in the apartment,” says Juan Pablo 
Molyneux of the grand, classical rooms he created on the 
piano nobile of a Buenos Aires mansion. 

“When I first saw the space,” says the New York design- 
er, “the turn-of-the-century palazzo had been divided 
into four separate apartments. My clients’ apartment had 
been modernized in the sixties with lowered ceilings, 
all the moldings and trim removed, and flat white paint 
throughout. It looked like an office. A previous owner 
had ripped out everything that was there but hadn’t put 
anything back in. Where we now have a gallery there once 
was just an empty tunnel with one pilaster. That was 
my starting point.” 

Molyneux says of the commission—his sixth for the 
couple—“My only charge was to imagine elegant rooms 
in a family house. I worked with a floor plan to see 
what I could get out of the space. The apartment was 
born on a drafting table.” Molyneux says he loves to make 
choices in his design work, but he points out, “There was 
only one initial choice to be made there, and that was get- 
ting the right interior architecture rather than working 
with shapes or colors.” 

From that single pilaster, Molyneux was inspired to cre- 
ate a gallery in a Neoclassical style, culminating in a rotun- 
da built above the demolished original entrance hall of the 
building and ultimately furnished with twelve columns 
topped with Ionic capitals. Molyneux based his design for 
the rotunda on the Piazza del Campidoglio in Rome. Edu- 
cated in his native Santiago, Chile, in Buenos Aires and in 
Paris at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, he belic strongly in 
the value of a classical education. “When y e givena 
project of this sort with only blank walls, you realize the 
importance of studying history and architecture,” he notes. 
“You can draw on all your knowledge and say, ‘This is an 
expression of what I have learned.”” 





Before 


COURTESY JUAN PABLO MOLYNEUX 


ABOVE: “The gallery was originally a long 
tunnel lined with old bricks and was a dark, 
empty space,” recalls Molyneux. “Since it 
was such an important part of the new apart- 
ment, I wanted to make it visually striking.” 


“The residence had been previously stripped bare and was devoid of 
interesting architectural elements,” says Juan Pablo Molyneux of his 
redesign of an apartment that had been carved out of a late-19th-cen- 
tury palazzo in Buenos Aires. “My first thought was that the butld- 
ing deserved to be restored.” OPPOSITE: Ionic columns, friezes and a 
mixed-marble floor heighten the drama of the gallery. At its far end 
is Rodin’s Age d’Airain. Brunschwig & Fils fabric on the French chairs. 


In Progress 





ABOVE: “We lacquered the gallery walls and 
constructed cornices and columns of faux-mar- 
bre-painted plaster,” says Molyneux. “We had to 
create everything in the space. It’s all new.” 
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COURTESY JUAN PABLO MOLYNEUX 


ABOVE: “The entrance hall had formerly been 
part of the main staircase area that served the en- 
tire mansion,” says Molyneux. “It looked and felt 
like a dark closet. It was claustrophobic. It needed 
to be opened up and given some light and air.” 


When the interior architecture was installed, it was 
time to make the design choices, and those, too, drew 
on a lifetime of sophisticated learning. “The gallery need- 
ed no decoration because the architecture stood by it- 
self,” says Molyneux. But the other rooms presented him 
with a different—and subtle—challenge. “Most people 
equate a palazzo with a museum. When they think of clas- 
sical architecture, marble floors and large rooms, they 
think of public spaces, because that is the only way they 
know buildings of the type today. But the traditional palaz- 
zo in Rome and Latin countries everywhere was built as a 
family home, with rooms for children, animals, poor rela- 
tions, cooking—all the family types and activities,” he ex- 
plains. “My clients have seven children, so the apartment 
had to be cozy as well as grand.” 

Molyneux accomplished his aims by putting fireplaces 
in the living room and library, hanging antique tapestries 
in the dining room and living room, and installing hand-fit- 
ted mahogany paneling in the library. Everywhere, there 
are upholstered chairs and sofas clustered together to en- 
courage conversation. 

“The installation of the architectural elements went 
smoothly,” says signer. “The workmanship that 
is available in Argent: erb, and we were careful to 
have detailed plans and 
structural work, many 
were bought in New York 
in the design world goes thr 


tion.” In contrast to the 
shings and antiques 
Everything today 

it one time or 
another,” he observes. European lt richtin the 
apartment because Buenos Aires has 3! id strong ties 
to Europe, and many of the city’s bouleva nd squares 


were consciously modeled on those of Paris. “{f you are ata 
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ABOVE: The cube-shaped entrance hall was con- 
verted by Molyneux into a Neoclassical rotunda 
with a series of freestanding Ionic columns placed 
at right angles to each other. Restored raised-pan- 
eled doors lead to the apartment's principal rooms. 





ABOVE: “Unfortunately, the apartment had been 
modernized in the sixties,” explains Molyneux, 
“and its owners had lowered its ceilings and cut 
down the mantels, such as the one in the living 
room. We had to return it to its original height.” 


party in Buenos Aires with a drink in your hand, sitting in 
a comfortable chair, and you close your eyes for a minute, 
you can imagine yourself to be in any cosmopolitan city of 
the Northern Hemisphere: London, Paris or New York,” 
says the designer, who spent time in all of these places, in- 
cluding eleven years in Buenos Aires. “The apartment is in 
the heart of the right neighborhood,” he says, “next to 
the French Embassy and the Jockey Club and facing a beau- 





“I put in a plaster-of-paris-and-marble mantel, 
as well as a high baseboard around the pe- 
rimeter of the living room,” says Molyneux 
(above). “The parquet de Versailles floor was 
made from wood that I had salvaged from 
other rooms and installed in here.” RIGHT: A 
Pierre Bonnard landscape hangs above the 
living room’s mantel. Manuel Canovas sofa 
velvet. Scalamandré club chair silk. Moly- 
neux designed the low table with lapis lazuli. 


ABOVE: A Regency mahogany-and-gilt-bronze pedestal table centers the soaring entrance hall, which 
is decorated with pedimented door surrounds and a floor of Carrara and other marbles laid out 
in a star motif. Painted columns support a circular soffit ornamented with dentil-and-bracket moldings. 








“What is now the living room was two rooms that were dull and unap- 
pealing,” says Molyneux. ‘Although the residents are collectors, a de- 
sign that was too formal would have been wrong. They wanted casual 
eae Che Mem Ome Ecleiecnl tra mentite teats tap- 
estry and a Giovanni Paolo Pannini capriccio, right. Antiques include a 19th- 
century French bureau plat and an Aubusson rug. Brunschwig & Fils drapery 
damask and striped sofa silk, center. Damask on the sofa at left, Lee Jofa. 
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ABOVE: “The dining room was so ugly,” says 
Molyneux. “It was very sixties, with awful 
bubble lights. We had to gut it. The ceiling had 
been lowered, and the room seemed oppres- 
sive and small. Its original mantel was ruined.” 


- 
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ABOVE: “One of the first things we did was raise the dining room ceiling, which doubled the 
overall space in terms of height. We then put in a proper stone fireplace.” The painting is a 
Venetian scene by Canaletto. BELOW: An 18th-century Aubusson tapestry after a Joseph 
Vernet painting is exhibited in the dining room above an Edwardian mahogany sideboard. 
Manuel Canovas moiré on the Victorian chairs. Tablecloth fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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tiful little place that was created in the French style.” 

Molyneux originally met the residents through a friend 
for whom he was doing work. The husband asked the de- 
signer to decorate one room of his house. They then went 
on to a farm in Argentina, a golf club cottage, an apartment 
in New York, another residence and, finally, the Buenos 
Aires apartment. According to Molyneux, however, these 
serene, formal rooms, reminiscent of the Gilded Age of 
Buenos Aires, represent the jewel in the crown of his many 
years of work with these clients. 0 


LEFT: “We had to strip the library down to its old bricks and 
then completely rebuild it,” recalls Molyneux. “When I first 
saw the space, it had so many recessed lights it looked like 
Gruyere cheese!” BELOW: “The clients asked me for something 
very clubby, very English. And so I gave them a traditional 
English library, complete with dark mahogany.” Regency desk, 
reading chair and globe, all 19th century, are from Hyde Park 
Antiques. Newel 1930s leather club chairs. Clarence House 
striped fabric on chairs. Scalamandré damask wallcovering 
and drapery fabric. Faux-tiger chair upholstery from André Bon. 


COURTESY JUAN PABLO MOLYNEUX 
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ABOVE: “We rescued all of the paneling and 
crown moldings from other rooms and used 
them in the master bedroom,” says Molyneux. 
“The mantel had also been elsewhere, and the 
mirror was taken from an entrance hall niche.” 








In Progress 


ABOVE: “The upper part of the master bedroom’s French doors, which open onto a balcony, 
had been covered up in an earlier renovation when the owners had lowered the ceiling. We 
remedied that problem by bringing the room back to its previous height.” BELOW: A 
canopied four-poster with silk hangings from Scalamandré centers the master bedroom. At 
left is a Paris porcelain vase lamp on an Empire table. The Savonnerie rug is mid-19th century. 














OUR DISHWASHER ISN’T THE ONLY KITCHENAID 
eee eaSi> TROUGH THE YEARS. 


EVERY APPLIANCE IN THE KITCHENAID FAMILY SHARES THE SAME GOOD LOOKS. ALONG WITH 
THE SAME LASTING VALUES. 

THAT’S BECAUSE WE MAKE EVERY KITCHENAID’ REFRIGERATOR, OVEN, COOKTOP, WASHER 
AND DRYER, TRASH COMPACTOR AND ICE MAKER WITH THE SAME THOUGHTFUL ENGINEERING AND 
LEGENDARY DURABILITY AS OUR DISHWASHERS. 

KITCHENAID REFRIGERATORS PERFORM AS BEAUTIFULLY AS THEY LOOK. WITH CONVENIENT, 
UP-FRONT CONTROLS, ROOMY, SEE-THROUGH CRISPERS AND ADJUSTABLE DOOR BINS. 

OUR COOKTOPS MAKE CLEANING UP A CINCH. AND OUR BUILT-IN OVENS OFFER BOTH THE 
SPEED OF MICROWAVES AND THE SUPERIOR COOKING ABILITY OF CONVECTION. 

COUR WASHERS AND DRYERS ARE MADE FOR FAMILIES WHO CAN USE BOTH THE EXTRA-LOAD 
CAPACITY AND THE ASSURANCE OF RELIABLE, TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE. 

LASTING VALUES. YOUR DEALER NOW HAS SPECIAL OFFERS ON SELECTED KITCHENAID 
APPLIANCES. FOR DETAILS, SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR CALL OUR CONSUMER ASSISTANCE CENTER, 


1-800-422-1230 . =, 
Mitcher/iic 
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Unfortunately for our esteemed competitors, we 
haven't been sitting around on our laurels all year. 
We've been busy refining and improving 


Integral Light Technology” and The 
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important evolutions to announce. 


First, windows in The Architect Series 


are now available with exterior aluminum 





cladding. Great news for people whose 


FRUSTRATING NEWS FOR ANY WINDOY 
ARCHITECT SERIES. INTRODUCING THI 


love of beauty ts rivaled only by their dislike of 


spring painting. 





kind of between-the-glass spacer. 


Integral Light 


only improves aesthetics and ““purontecir 


aluminum cladding. 


ing qualities, it makes it easier to build 


vindows with elaborate muntin patterns 





UVILT TO IMPOSSIBLY HIGH STANDARDS. OUR OWN. 


sweeping lines, graceful curves, tight circles. It has 


truly raised window design to the level of art. 





IOMPANY TRYING TO COPY LAST YEAR’S 


EAR’S ARCHITECT SERIES. 


If you think that’s an overstatement, visit 


| a Pella Window Store today. You'll not only 


discover how far we ve come. Youll realize how 


_ far other window companies have to go. 


For more information 
and the location of The 
Pella Window Store® nearest 


you, call 1-800-524-3700. 





Free full-color Pella idea booklet. The 
Call 1-800-524-3700 toll free or mail in Wi 
this coupon. mo 
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Mail to: Pella Windows and Doors, Dept. C010B2, 100 Main Street, Pella, IA 
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answered in 24 


yailable throughout Canada, Japan, and Australia. Coupon 
ed in 24 hours. © 1991 Rolscreen Company 
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Sculpture by Erwin Binder 





The Wendelighting difference is 
evident in the finest homes where 
paintings, sculpture, objects d’art, even 
landscaping, literally come alive. No 
other system measures up to the 
visual impact. 

The key to it all is the Wendel 


contour optical projectors. Our Sa 


custom lens system and 8 
unique framing tech- [ii 
nique can illuminate 
One or more objects 
to their exact contour 
with amazinc preci- 
sion. We will 
pleased to pro 
complete detaiis. 








ol 
WENDELIG?- 
DIVISION OF JACKSEN INTERNATION 
Interior and exterior lighting including 
the renowned Wendel Contour Optical Projectors 
Headquarters 
2445 N. Naomi Street, Burbank, CA 91504 

818/955-8066 

New York Showroom by appointment 


National Toll-Free 800/528-0101 
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An East Side Duplex with Classical Details 
continued from page 114 


walls with brilliant tangerine insets 
between the gilt trim of the framed 
panels. I adapted the idea—setting a 
taupe color between the gilt trim. 

‘A spectacular find, which really 
pulled the room together, was a pair 
of Chippendale-style mirrors that I 
had refinished to work with the col- 
ors,” the designer adds. The pan- 
eled, ivory-lacquered walls, the pale 
damask upholstery and painted fur- 
niture, contribute to the tranquil set- 
ting. French doors, more in keeping 
with the architecture, were designed 
by Neumann; after the drawings met 
with the approval of the landmarks 
commission, they were made in Swit- 
zerland and installed. 

Adjoining the bedroom are the 
owners’ individual baths and dress- 
ing areas. “I had seen an antique pine 
armoire that had the warmth of En- 
glish libraries,” says the wife. “That 
was the finish I wanted to use, along 
with a deep-green-marble floor.” De- 
termined to find the perfect color, she 
went with the architect to marble 
yard after marble yard. “The color 
that finally met with her approval is a 
marvelous black-green and white,” 
Neumann says. “It resembles the wa- 
ters of the Mediterranean churned up 
by the propeller of a cruise ship.” 

Also on the upper level is the com- 
bination study and guest bedroom, 
where Britt chose black as the pre- 
dominant color. “One of the reasons I 
find black so appealing,” he says, “is 
that it drops away. It acts as space.” 

Certainly, one’s eye focuses on the 
details, among them the Tang tomb 
figures, Chinese mother-of-pearl-in- 
laid rosewood tables and three eigh- 
teenth-century coromandel panels. 

For Britt, the project wasn’t simply 
1 matter of reworking the newly orga- 

ized rooms but of instilling them 
a distinctive personality. “Even 
approach was more eclec- 
<e that of the English, the deter- 


ing factor was the proportions,” 


he explains. “While it has a very 
cosmopolitan feeling, this is an apart- 
ment that could only be found in 
New York.” 


in 
something 
with 
growth 
potential. 


America’s economic fu- 
ture depends on a moti- 
vated, educated work 
force. At a Boys & Girls 
Club, kids learn the life 
skills and job skills they 
need to grow into pro- 
ductive members of our 
American economy, as 
well as our society. 


Please make a contribu- 
tion to the Boys and 
Girls Clubs. You'll be 
investing in the growth 
of America. 


BOYS & GIRLS CLUB 


SUPPORT THE CLUB THAT 
BEATS THE STREETS 




















All the exciting things happening to homes are by 


“Warner 


WALLCOVERINGS * FABRICS * BORDERS 


Through Interior Designers 
The Warner Company, 108 S. Desplaines, Chicago, IL 60606 * Showroom: 6-136 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


WALLCOVERING: CIN-6033 * FABRIC; FIN-6033 * BORDER: CIN-6053 
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The bea.iy | everlasting youth 
of Hebe, —up er for the gods, 
was depicted ssic pur- 
ity by the renou 1 sculp- 


tor, Thorwaldsen. 

bonded Carrara marb 

versions are beautiful re 

the statue which differ slightly 

large version. 66” (pictured) 

ppd; 3244” $933 ppd; 17” on %4 
marble base $178 ppd. 191/4” bonded 
marble drum base (pictured) $2017 
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guarantee. 120 page artbook color 
catalogue $6. 
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LOS ANGELES MAKE-OVER 





A Reginald Johnson Monterey Colonial 
continued from page 122 


much they liked color, but I didn’t re- 
alize how much color until we were 
into the job.” “My family was in the 
interior design business,” says Ste- 
phen Cannell, whose father founded 
the interior design firm Cannell & 
Chaffin of Los Angeles. “Unlike a 
number of people, I suppose, when I 
told Frank we liked intense color, I 
meant what I said.” 

In the course of the project, which 
was supervised by Michael Moore, 
Pennino elaborated on some of John- 
son’s streamlined detail. The mantel- 
piece in the living room, formerly 
spartan, is now a baroque anchor for 
the spacious interior; the one in the 
master bedroom has been skillfully 
marbleized. The dining room ceiling 
wears a Sheath of pewter tea paper. 
And the entrance hall is largely Penni- 
no’s creation: Johnson's strictly linear 
stair railing has been enhanced with 
iron tassels; the once-dark paneling is 
a more buoyant faux-bois; the marble 
is new; and the trompe I’oeil, punc- 
tuated with the family’s signs of the 
zodiac, complicates and colors the al- 
ready strong architecture. 

“I always say my design projects 
are a dialogue between myself, the 
house and the client,” Pennino ob- 
serves. “When something is out of 
sync—the client and the house, say, 
or the client and the designer—they 
won't be successful. Luckily, the Can- 
nells wanted to preserve as much 
Johnson as possible. They liked the 
idea of taking an old house and recy- 
cling it, which is how I conceived of 
the project.” Stephen Cannell adds, 
“Frank has a tremendous way of lis- 
tening to your ideas and turning them 
into something that works,” which is, 
in brief, a summary of the designer's 
philosophy. “To interpret what a cli- 

‘nt wants,” Pennino says, “then to 
inslate it into artistic terms, while 

!| keeping the architectural inten- 

mind: This is my goal.” Fortu- 
y for Reginald Jo'inson and the 


graceful house he dreamed up in 
1928, itis a goal Pennino has met with 
care, respect and an infusion of his 


own handsome style. 
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payment, deliveries, and 
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~ RESTAURANT CUISINE 


WITHOUT 
RESERVATIONS. 


| 
Ind chefs who demand only the 
nest in home cooking appliances... 
‘resenting the Garland Restaurant 


‘ange for the Home. 


For those discriminating cooks 


Certified for residential use by the 
merican Gas Association, the 
arland Restaurant Range for the 





lome features commercial-sized 
vens, cast iron star surface 


| 





The Garland’ Restaurant Range for the Home 


burners, Garland's new high- 
intensity in-oven infrared broiler, 
heavy duty griddles, electronic 
ignition and a host of additional 
safety features. And it's available in 
60-inch and 36-inch widths. 


The Garland Restaurant Range for 
the Home is available through your 
architect or interior designer or by 
calling 1-800-25 RANGE. 
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MARVIN ALEXANDER, INC. 


315 E. 62nd St., New York, N.Y. 10021 * 212-838-2320 


Chandeliers/ Lamps/Sconces/Candelabra/ Decorative Accessories 


Sorry, no catalog 


URBAN EVOLUTION 


Deft Revisions to a New York Apartment 
continued from page 164 


The husband's study—“I haven't 
had my own room since I was ten,” he 
likes to say—reflects his love of the 
outdoors (he can often be found at his 
camp in Canada, fishing the Risti- 
gouche). The walls are lined in a neu- 
tral blue-gray linen, a soothing back- 
drop for Ogden Pleissner’s Two Men 
Salmon Fishing from the Rock. Blue is 
the husband’s favorite color. “A nonfa- 
vorite color of mine,” the wife points 
out. “I resist it as cold, but since he let 
me have my way everywhere else... ,” 
she laughs. The sofa—the husband 
having pressed his luck even fur- 
ther—is blue gray, too, and the carpet 
a striking blue wool plaid. 

The upstairs sitting room is high- 
ceilinged and cool, with five big win- 
dows opening onto another terrace. 
The wife thinks of it as her garden 
room—hence the green-lacquered 
walls, the sisal rug and the profusion 
of flowers in the chintz that covers so- 
fas, chairs and windows. Her own 
paintings of flowers, which hang on 
one wall, add attractively to the floral 
population. Two 1930s French dress 
forms stand in a corner; they are 


“A countess in 
overalls...applied gold 
dust like eye makeup 
to the walls.” 


sometimes capped with a painted- 
wood parrot and macaw that the cou- 
ple brought back from Jamaica, where 
they have a house they spend winters 
in. Outside—but who can tell up 
here, where outdoors and indoors be- 
come one blossoming space—mourn- 
ing doves and gray thrashers have 
made nests in honeysuckle, and pur- 
ple finches in the supplemental pur- 
ple of wisteria. 

“My only problem with the apart- 
ment is I’m not in it enough,” the wife 
says with a sigh. That, and she can 
probably use a few more vases, too. 


0: a breeze-swept island off 
Miami, a magnificent Mediter- 
ranean village awaits. 

Its name is Fisher Island. 

Here are gathered people who 
share a common appreciation 
for the good life. 

Their community offers a 
superb seaside golf course; 
tennis on grass and clay courts; 
an international spa; two deep- 
water marinas for yachts of any 
= length; seven restaurants; a 
= dinner theater and shops. 

The residences of Fisher 


A MAGNIFICENT Island are splendid, including 


this luxurious 7,572 square 


MEDITERRANEAN VILLAGE CALLED foot penthouse in The Village 
a? ty eine ISLAND. of Bayview, with 2,300 feet of 


- terraces overlooking the Miami 
aca skyline and Biscayne Bay. 
Residences are priced from 

ee $600,000 to $5,250,000 . 
: Fisher Island, Florida 33109, 
305/535-6071 
Toll-free 800/624-3251 
Telefax 305/535-6008 








Interior design by Carole Korn Interiors. 
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guest bedroom. 


With VELUX® Roof Windows and Skyii 


converting your attic into that extra room can be « 


very pleasant experience. Call 1-800-283-2831 
for a free guide to some of our bright ideas on 
home renovations. 


The World Leader in Roof Windows and Skylights 
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Design Resources 


The excellent companies listed below are prepared to give you information on 
their fine services and products. The brochures are free except where an amountis 
specified. Simply circle the number(s) on the card corresponding to the numbers 
next to your preference. Return the card to Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 1727, 
Sandusky, OH 44870. Please enclose a check or money order for any priced item, 
plus $1.00 (total) to help cover handling charges for any order. Each brochure will 
arrive under separate cover—directly from the companies listed in the offer. 


1. ABBAKA. The Abbaka Collection of designer range 
hoods is pictured in a 12-page color brochure. Details 
on wall mounts and island hoods for standard or 
restaurant-style ranges are included. 

2. ALLMILMO. Fine cabinetry and furniture, custom- 
manufactured for the highest standards, provide an 
extraordinary array of interior design possibilities for 
every style of contemporary living. Send for your 
comprehensive literature package. $10. 

3. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. The 
American Institute of Architects (AIA) offers a 12-page 
brochure, entitled ‘““A Beginner’s Guide to Architec- 
tural Services, “that answers questions about hiring 
and working with an architect. Topics include project 
planning, architect selection and the design/ 
construction process. Send $3 to AIA Public Affairs, 
1735 New York Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20006. 

4. ANNALISA WOLF. Annalisa Wolf offers one of the 
finest collections of Biedermeier, Neo-Classic and 
Baroque period furniture. Custom made furniture 
including reproductions by German Master cabinet 
makers is another specialty. Enchanting 17th and 
18th century German farmhouses, disassembled in 
Germany, restored and reassembled on your lot in the 
U.S. by our craftsmen now are an affordable reality. 
5. ANDERSEN WINDOWS, INC. Window and Patio 
Door Factbook. Full-color booklet features Andersen’s 
complete Perma-Shield® low-maintenance product 
line. This handy booklet provides information on 
creating custom combinations of Andersen standard- 
size windows and patio doors, energy facts, planning 
a project, choosing a contractor and basic size charts. 
It’s a complete resource on windows and patio doors. 
6. ANDRE BON. Printed materials show samples of 
Damasks, Brocades, Lampas Silk Taffetas, Jacquards 
and an extensive group of trims that can be custom 
colored. All imported from France. $1. 

7. ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS. 160-page catalog 
picturing an in-depth overview of antiques from our 
tremendous collection. Each piece is pictured in black 
and white, is fully described and both retail and net 
prices are listed. The exceptional quality inventory runs 
from American Victorian, 19th Century French, Art 
Nouveau and Art Deco. $15. 

8. ARMSTRONG WORLD INDUSTRIES. Armstrong 
puts the height of fashion at your feet with beautifully 
coordinated NeoClassic and Neotraditional design 
portfolios featuring Armstrong floors and GEAR 
fat wallcoverings and home furnishings. Color 
brochures with coordinated swatches and room scene 


9. BAY COMMERCIAL LIGHTING. “Design With 


Lig! icludes 14 pages of full-color illustrations 
showing which fixture and bulb to use in applying 
professional lighting techniques to transform interior 
and exte or spaces. In addition, over 200 American 
ind Italian stylish, contemporary lighting fixtures are 
featured and available at competitive prices. $5 

10. BERGAMO FABRICS. Bergamo Fabrics introduces 
exclusive designs from world renowned manufacturers 


Lorenzo Rubelli and Sahco Hesslein. Send for free color 
literature. 

11. BISCHOFF ROYAL EMBROIDERED LACE. The most 
luxurious, most romantic and softest pure cotton lace- 
trimmed bedding and bath ensembles in the world 
are beautifully photographed in this exquisite new 
portfolio—available for the first time—from Bischoff of 
Switzerland. Pictured throughout its 18-color pages 
are antique-inspired patterns capturing European 
charm at its most elegant. Price: $8 U.S. (includes a 
lace-trimmed fabric sample). 

12. BLUMENTHAL WALLCOVERING INC. Brochure 
and actual samples illustrating Fornasetti—mystical 
wallcoverings. Stars, comets, moons & suns, cards, 
hot-air balloons and other motifs. $5. 

13. CALDWELL SNYDER. ‘’Paris is a moveable feast,” 
Ernest Hemingway once told a friend. Once you have 
sampled her charm and unique beauty, her memory 
forever lingers within and you take her with you 
wherever you go. Free color brochures of works by 
internationally acclaimed modern urban realist, 
Thomas Pradzynski are available upon request. 
Pradzynski’s distinctive paintings have earned him 
extraordinary popularity among collectors. 

14. CASELLA LIGHTING. Order a Casella Lighting 
hardbound binder catalog including color photos of 
all Casella lamps for desk, wall, table and floor. 
Products available in 11 Casella finishes as well as 
custom colors. Inquiries on contract and custom 
invited. To request catalog, send your business card 
and $5 to Casella Lighting, 111 Rhode Island, San 
Francisco, CA 94103. 

15. CERTAINTEED CORPORATION (Residential 
Roofing Division). An 8-page color brochure high- 
lighting CertainTeed’s Grand Manor Shangle.™ 
Photos capture the unique appeal of this beautiful 
roofing shingle with specific information on the 
design features that set Grand Manor apart from the 
rest. 

16. CHRISTOPHER HYLAND, INC. Illustrations and 
information of our collections of fabric, wallpaper, 
trimmings, antique furniture reproductions, uphol- 
stery and ancillary archives, comprising stock and to- 
order historic designs. 

17. CHRISTOPHER NORMAN, INC. Information on a 
collection of fabrics, furniture, Chinese lacquer. Fabrics 
include silk documentary prints, trims, upholstery. 
Furniture includes 18th and 19th century reproduc 
tions, lamps, mirrors, screens and consoles. 

18. CLAREMONT RUG COMPANY. Twenty-page, full- 
color booklet introducing the wide spectrum of fine 
Persian and antique carpets currently in inventory. This 
brochure, which is published four times a year, 
highlights our outstanding art rugs, area size to 
palace size. 

19. CLIFF MAY ASSOCIATES. Cliff May tradition con- 
tinues with Robert Van Roekel; architect for gracious 
living. This brochure illustrates how old world ma- 
terials, modern technology, state-of-the-art lighting, 
open light, spacious, free flowing, indoor-outdoor 


rooms combine to create timeless architecture for 
gracious living. 
20. COCOON. The Ancient Art of Comfort. Cocoon’s 
pure silk quilts are filled with layers of pure silk 
floss...covered in precious silks...to warm the body 
and sooth the soul. For interior design and store 
} information call 1-800-328-8238. 
{ 21. DIXON AND DIXON OF ROYAL. Our brochure 
presents a glimpse of the many timeless treasures 
which can be found in our three French Quarter 
galleries, including art, antiques, jewelry and oriental. 
| 22. DUPONT COMPANY. DuPont Certified Stainmas- 
ter Carpet Decorating ideas book. DuPont, producer of 
| America’s finest carpet fibers, has created this 
decorating book to help you make your carpet 
decisions with confidence. It’s filled with ideas and 

) inspiration for selecting the right carpet for your home. 
23. EDGAR B FURNITURE. The Edgar B catalogue 
showcases over 130 top brand name manufacturers 
| and saves you up to 50% off retail prices! Our toll-free 

number puts you in touch with an expert sales 
consultant ready to assist you. Edgar B is the shop-at- 

i home advantage! 1-800-255-6589, $15 refundable 
}) with first purchase. 

24. ELEGANZA LTD. Museum quality reproductions of 
European sculptural masterpieces in bonded marble, 
terra cotta, bronze — statues, figurines, Greek vases, 

i frescoes and reliefs. Hand carved marble also available. 
| 120 pages. More than 330 affordable items illustrated 
yin full color with essays concerning each work. A 
+} catalog which is an art book. $6. 

}25. ELJER. Literature packet includes brochures on all 
») product lines: whirlpools, watersaving toilets, bidets, 
') sinks, lavatories, tubs, showers, faucets and accessories 
jand a list of distributors. 

26. EUROCAL SLATE CENTERS. The timeless beauty of 
-/natural slate FLOORING and ROOFING TILE. Quarried 
»\slate in a large range of natural colors. Recommended 
jfor commercial and residential floors, patio and 
roofing projects. Over 40 colors in stock, brochures 
jand samples on request. 
27. FIELDSTONE CABINETRY INC. Fieldstone offers 

"jthe professional specifier a unique 40-page capabili- 

ities brochure. Your $10 investment in learning more 

jabout Fieldstone custom wood and laminate, 

“jcontemporary and country cabinetry products is your 

key to success with today’s more sophisticated and 
ducated clients. Wouldn’t you like to offer your 
lients many price points, several theme options and a 
ariety of decorative appointments? Order today! $10. 
8. FORNASETTI. A 16 piece postcard set showing the 
urniture and accessories of the artist Piero Fornasetti, 
lus a brochure illustrating over 60 Theme and 
ariation china plates. $4. 

4 GAGGENAU USA CORPORATION. The brochure, 

Built-In Kitchen Appliances” from Gaggenau fea- 

ures the newest built-in appliances for the modern 
itchen. Gaggenau products are designed to suit 
eople for whom the appearance and functionality of 
the kitchen is not a matter of indifference. The pro- 
ducts in this brochure have been systematically listed 
and described in detail, and the brochure is lavishly 
llustrated with photos and model numbers. $5. 
30. GARLAND CONSUMER PRODUCTS. Pictures and 
eo specifications on Garland Restaurant Range 
or the home as well as Garland’s matching exhaust 

Noods. 

31. GENERAL ECOLOGY, INC. Superb drinking water 
explained in brochure on Seagull®IV Drinking Water 
ystems. ‘Designer Series” Drinking Water Systems 
eature elegant dedicated carafe faucet and the 
nost comprehensively effective removal capabilities 
wailable. Faucets in Gold, Brass, Chrome, and the 
»xclusive Corian based “Counterpoint” design. 

32. GERALD D. KATZ ANTIQUES. Specialists in fine 
intique & estate jewelry, furniture, porcelain and 
»bjects d’art. 

»3. GREAT CITY TRADERS. Great City Traders offers a 

olor 153-page catalogue, featuring its entire 

ollection of fine decorative accessories and gifts for 
he home. 
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34. GROHE AMERICA, INC. Grohe manufactures an 
impressive collection of fine solid brass plumbing 
fixtures for your kitchen, bath or custom shower... 
affordable quality. Write for Grohe’s complete product 
literature file. $3. 

35. HENRY CALVIN FABRICS. Steeped in a tradition of 
natural-fiber textiles, Henry Calvin Fabrics offers an 
expanded line of chenilles, tapestries and silks in 
addition to its comprehensive assortment of linen 
weaves. Your inquiry will connect you to the Henry 
Calvin representative in your area. 

36. HUNTER DOUGLAS DUETTE.® Our 24-page 
brochure, “We Cover the World’s Most Beautiful 
Views,’” showcases innovative Duette® window 
fashions with our energy-saving honeycomb design in 
rich colors, textures and fabrics. Exclusively from 
Hunter Douglas. $2. 

37. HUNTER DOUGLAS SILHOUETTE.® The “Intro- 
ducing soft, sheer Silhouette® “ brochure showcases 
the new Silhouette® window shadings. They’re 
beyond shades. Beyond blinds. Beyond description. 
Exclusively from Hunter Douglas. 

38. IMARI, INC. Japanese antiques especially for 
interior designers. Large collections of screens—also 
porcelains, tansu, bronzes, baskets, lacquerware, etc. 
No brochure. Photos and descriptions supplied at no 
charge in response to requests for specific items. 

39. JACUZZI WHIRLPOOL BATH. Jacuzzi Whirlpool 
Bath offers a 36-page color catalog featuring the 
International Designer Collection of whirlpool baths, 
shower systems and faucets. Showcasing the com- 
pany’s wide variety of sizes and colors, each product 
incorporates the latest in design from around the 
world. The products are featured to provide decorating 
and installation ideas. 

40. KALLISTA. Kallista’s exclusive bathtubs, shower 
systems, faucetry, basins and accessories, have been 
carefully designed and finished, both as an integral 
part of the total bath environment and to comple- 
ment each other. We invite you to write or call us to 
obtain specific brochures available on each collection, 
or better still, ask your designer or architect to arrange 
a visit to one of Kallista’s Showrooms. 

41. KARASTAN. Creation of a Karastan Heirloom. The 
elegant line of Karastan rugs and broadloom carpets 
are featured in our full-color brochure. $3. 

42. KITCHENAID APPLIANCE GROUP. The KitchenAid 
Kitchen: Quality Appliance for the Total Kitchen are 
described in this four-color brochure featuring the full 
line of KitchenAid major appliances—refrigerators, 
cooktops, ovens, dishwashers, laundry and more. 

43. KOHLER BATH AND KITCHEN IDEAS. A complete 
set of fulltcolor product catalogs covering baths and 
whirlpools, showers, lavatories, toilets and bidets, 
kitchen and bar sinks, faucets and accessories. Plus a 
28-page color idea book. $8. 

44. KOHLER FAUCETS AND ACCESSORIES. This 68- 
page full-color brochure highlights Kohler’s diverse 
line of quality faucets and matching accessories. $1. 
45. KONCEPTUAL DESIGN. Konceptual Design 
Hardware offers a complete line of architectural 
hardware moulded in sand, cast in the purest bronzes 
and brasses. Our mastercraftsmen create any piece to 
specification—historic, classic and contemporary. 

46. KRAFTMAID CABINETRY. Full-color brochures 
showcase traditional and frameless European style 
kitchen and bath cabinetry. Literature features classic 
and contemporary hardwood door styles in oak, 
cherry, maple, hickory and pine in addition to high- 
tech laminates. Convenience feature options are 
pictured and clearly explained. $4. 

47. KRIS KELLY. ‘The most beautiful linen store in the 
country.” Located on Union Square, we carry San 
Francisco’s largest and finest collection of imported 
hand-crafted “Old World” table and bed linens, 
decorative pillows, hand-painted porcelain lamps, 
bath accessories, furniture, antiques, and unique gifts. 
One of our specialties is banquet-sized tablecloths not 
found anywhere else in the United States. 
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444 Rhode Island St. 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 626-9600 


To the Trade 


, DX TRAORDINARY 
VALUES AT 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


WHEN YOU ORDER 
THE EDGAR B 
FURNITURE CATALOGUE 


Choose from the Lynn Hollyn 
Collection by Lexington or from 
over 130 other top brand name 
manufacturers at savings up to 
50% off retail. Our toll-free 
number connects you with an 
expert consultant ready to assist 
in selecting the finest furishings 
available. To order our new 


100-page color catalogue call 


toll-free or enclose a check for 
$15 (refunded on first pur- 


chase) with the coupon below. 


1-800-255-6589 





Name | 
Address | 


City, State, Zip 
+ Home 
J Work 


Mail to: Edgar B, PO Box 849, Clemmons, NC 27012, In N 
| Of $21. Vi \ MasterCard 


Phone 
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48. LIGNE ROSET USA. “Le Style De Vie De Ligne 
Roset” is much more than a furniture catalogue. It’s a 
96-page chronicle of elegant, graceful European 
lifestyles. Discover a world of seating including 
sectionals and sofabeds, as well as tables and versatile 
cabinet systems. $10. 

49. LUTRON ELECTRONICS CO., INC. LuMaster cen- 
tral lighting control systems add security, convenience 
and central lighting monitoring to your home. Master 
controls allow you to monitor and switch up to twenty 
Lumea dimmers and switches from a single location. 
Take control of your lighting at the touch of a button! 
50. M. CRAIG & COMPANY. M. Craig is a family 
owned enterprise of skilled craftsmen in business for 
twenty years. We are part of a continuum and keepers 
of the highest standards of fine cabinet making which 
extends back over the centuries. We draw upon classic 
forms for inspiration, but we are not a reproduction 
house. Each M. Craig piece is the result of original 
design in the forefront of contemporary American 
design. $15. 

51. MANHATTAN CABINETRY. We design, build and 
install custom furniture for your home or office. 
Traditional, contemporary or any style. In solid woods, 
laminates or any finish. Our superb cratfsmanship 
makes us NY’s leading maker of custom furniture. For 
details and free color brochure, write Mahattan 
Cabinetry 9-03 44th Road, Long Island City, NY 11101, 
or call toll free 1-800-MANHATTAN. 

52. MANHEIM GALLERIES. Manheim Galleries 
represents nearly 100 years of careful and conservative 
buying of the very best European furniture, accessories, 
paintings, oriental porcelains, and houses a world 
renowned jade room featuring antique and archaic 
jades. 

53. MANNINGTON RESILIENT FLOORS. Mannington 
Viny! Flooring. Mannington Gold is the revolutionary 
floor that resists scratches, scuffs and indentations to 
keep shining longer than other vinyl floors. Send fer a 
color brochure showing all the beautiful Mannington 
Gold colors and patterns. Mannington Gold. Ashining 
example of what a floor should be. $1.50. 

54. MCGUIRE FURNITURE PORTFOLIO. 100-page 
book, 145 color pictures featuring our classic 
collection of the premier rattan furniture designs. Also 
shown are designs from the seven McGuire Special 
Collections: Bamboo Tables, Solid Teak, Oriental 
Hardwood, Cane Wicker, Palasan, Zambales Peel, Suga 
Cage. $10. 

55. MIELE. Cooking and dishwashing—ordinary tasks. 
Miele... Extraordinary appliances. 

56. NATIONAL UPHOLSTERING COMPANY, INC. 
National Upholstering Company offers their new and 
expanded Western Collection. New to the collection are 
a saloon stool, a saddle arm bench, the hunter chair, 
round pouff and more. National Upholstering is a 
family owned company founded in 1917, with a long- 
standing reputation for quality, service and reliability. 
57. NORDICROW. NordicTrack’s revolutionary new 
NordicRow TBX simulates rowing, providing a great 
way to get a total-body aerobic workout in the comfort 
and convenience of home. For a free brochure and 
videotape, call 1-800-468-4491. 

58. ORREFORS CRYSTAL. Full-color brochure features 
bowls, vases, stemware and specialty items. Old-world 
craftsmanship and innovative design are the hall- 
marks of every Orrefors creation. Call for a free 
brochure, 1-800-433-4167. 

59. P.E. GUERIN, INC. Current catalog #12, features 
decorative hardware and bath accessories. All new 
134-page catalog #14, all color, will show our 
complete line and new lines of our products. $25. 
60. THE PACE COLLECTION. Full-color catalog 
illustrates classic, contemporary, corporate and 
residential furnishings. $35. 

61. PELLA WINDOWS. The Architect Series “from 
Pella’ is highlighted in this 12-page catalog which 
illustrates the Mission, Colonial, Prairie and Palladian 
regional designs. Rolscreen Company, 1-800-524-3700, 
Booklet CO8SDO 


62. PHYLRICH INTERNATIONAL. Phylrich Interna- 
tional invites you to enjoy our beautiful brochure 
which highlights a portion of our many elegant 
designs for the bath of your dreams. 

63. PLAIN ‘N FANCY KITCHENS, INC. Weatherburne 
and carriage house custom cabinetry. A beautiful 
brochure, full of ideas for your home. Kitchens, baths, 
dens and more! Includes Weatherburne, inspired by 
the timelessness of English Country living, as well as a 
wide range of fine traditional and contemporary 
Carriage House cabinetry. Over a dozen rooms are 
pictured in this full-color brochure, plus information 
about door styles, woods, finishes, special purpose 
cabinets and accessories. $7.50. 

64. QUADRILLE. Quadrille offers a brochure of 
vignettes featuring our newest collection of wallpap- 
ers, wovens and fabrics. $2.50. Also available, a 12" x 
18" sample book of our ’’Kilim Collection,” at $46.50. 
65. QUAKER MAID, A Division of WCI, Inc. Quaker 
Maid’s fine collection of custom cabinetry is featured 
in a full-color literature package. Shown is the 
complete selection of Quaker Maid door styles from 
the most traditional to the sleekest contemporary. Also 
shown are the beautiful finishes available, as well as 
convenience features and: hardware selection. $8. 

66. RAYMOND ENKEBOLL DESIGNS. 32-page full- 
color catalog. $5. 

67. REED BROS. Hand carved redwood furniture and 
accessories in the garden and home in a variety of 
styles. Custom wood carving and furniture designs. 
Hand carved pine furniture in a variety of finishes. $10. 
68. ROYAL STREET GUILD. For 200 years, Royal Street 
has been one of the great shopping streets of 
the world. Today, the Royal Street Guild represents the 
finest Art & Antique Galleries, Restaurants, Specialty 
Shops and the Omni Orleans. To discover the magic of 
Royal street call 504-523-4421 or write to 330 
Exchange Alley, New Orleans, LA 70130. 

69. RUTT CUSTOM CABINETRY. Rutt Custom 
Kitchens’ 70-page full color ‘Folio of Custom Cabi- 
netry’” demonstrates the beauty, style and conve- 
nience that only true custom craftsmanship can offer. 
Pictured is a wide selection of traditional, transitional, 
and contemporary kitchens, and the latest in custom 
design and decorating ideas. The comprehensive Folio 
also includes many examples of distinctive custom 
cabinetry for virtually every room throughout the 
home. Rutt Custom Kitchens—$7. 

70. SM AUTOMATIC. Motorization for Interior 
Window Coverings. A color brochure showing the 
most technically advance products available today. 
The complete line of motorized systems are detailed, 
showing how easy it is to have your draperies, blinds 
and shades effortlessly operate at the flip of a switch or 
the touch of a button. 

71. SCHUMACHER. The Schumacher Guide To 
Decorative Textiles. A history of decorative textiles and 
a glossary featuring actual fabric swatches, as well as a 
section on the care of fabrics, make this an invaluable 
guide to the student, designer or anyone interested in 
textiles for interiors. $11.95. 

72. SIEMATIC CORPORATION. The SieMatic Kitchen 
Book, the most comprehensive information planning 
guide of its kind, contains 182 full-color pages 
illustrating the finest in European Kitchen Interiors 
expertly designed to fit your floor plan, as well as your 
individual lifestyle. $12. 

73. SIGNATURE CLOSETS, INC. Closet systems by 
Signature are custom built to exacting specifications. 
All of our wood veneers are from non-threatened tree 
species and include Maple, Ash, Cherry, Lacewood, 
Fiddleback Macore and many others. Each system 
is constructed with aromatic cedar case backs 
and drawer bottoms, solid glass hanging rods, and 
optionally with door-activated color corrected 
lighting. Our systems are not only beautiful, but will 
increase current storage levels by at least three times, 
through functional use of space. 
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A Grohe Custom Shower 
System is elegant indulgence. 
But, you'll use it every day... 
you’reworthit! 

able personal hand showers, 
body sprays...all with more 
than one water spray pattern. 
The all-important Grohmix™ 
Thermostat Valve maintains 
WelV ate oles 
temperature... 

If you are remodeling, or 
planning new construction a 
Grohe Custom Shower System 
is a wondetful personal 
investment. — 


If you can dream it...Grohe can 
make it happen! 

Grohe manufactures an 
impressive collection of fine  ~ 
solid brass plumbing fixtures 

for the bath and kitchen... 
affordable quality: 





Send $3.00 to Dept. C for Grohe’s Literature File. 








GROHE AMERICA 


Grohe America, Inc. e& 
Subsidiary of Friedrich Grohe, Germany 
900 Lively Blvd., Wood Dale, IL 60191 
708/350-2600 FAX 708/350-2615 











[GREAT CITY TRADERS] 


Fine DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES and GIFTS for the HOME 


Great City Traders’ decorative accessories and gifts for the home are available through 
selected interior and home furnishing design studios. For the name of a resource near you 
write: Great City Traders, 537 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, California 94103-1636. 












NordicRow TBX 
exercises your upper- 
body, lower-body and 
flattens your stomach, unlike 
ordinary exercisers that only 
work your lower-body. NordicRow TBX gives you a superior cardiovascular workout 
that tones and shapes al/ the major muscle groups in your entire body in just minutes a 
day. Get a total-body workout while sitting down with NordicRow TBX! 
@ It only takes 20 minutes a day, 3 times a week! 
@ Try NordicRow TBX in your own home for 30 days. 
@ The innovative design and quality workmanship 
‘ome to expect from NordicTrack. 


Nora vy IX | 


&® BY NORDICTRACK 








sordic Track, A CML Company 
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74. STARBUCKS COFFEE COMPANY. World Tours 
Under $17. Experience the world of premium coffee 
with the Starbucks Blend Sampler. The finest cofee on 
four continents, now in four exclusive blends. Vacuum 
sealed for shipment immediately after roasting. 
Available in decaf. 1-800-445-3428. All orders shipped 
in 24 hours. Money back guarantee. 

75. SUMMER HILL LTD. The fresh and original collec- 
tion of exclusive fabrics, wallcoverings and custom 
furniture—inspired by timeless classics, yet distinc- 
tively taday. Working catalog and color portfolio. 
$5 handling charge. 

76. SWAIM, INC. Manufacturers of contemporary 
upholstery and metal and glass or stone occasional. 
We invite you to write for a complimentary brochure. 
77. SWIMEX SYSTEMS, INC. The SwimEx Compact lap 
pool provides a smooth, even current that allows you 
to swim in place or perform non-impact aerobic 
exercises. With over 40 different water speeds up to 5.5 
mph the SwimEx pool meets all abilities. Our unique 
paddlewheel propulsion system creates a natural 
smooth flow of water—no high pressure jets! $21,950. 
Literature is free. 

78. TOMLYN GALLERY. Established in 1979 Tomlyn 
Gallery has represented Dan Poole for 10 years. Dan’s 
elegant florals and garden scenes along with his 
vibrant beach paintings have made wonderful 
statements in many fine homes. Information: phone 
(407) 747-1556. 

79. TRICONFORT, INC. Triconfort will supply a 
brochure detailing our full product line. $5. Additional 
information is available and can be obtained by 
calling our offices directly. Additional information will 
include two separate catalogs (one for our wood line 
and one for our resin line), swatch book, price lists all 
inserted in a Triconfort binder. The cost of the binder is 
$25.00, which will be deducted from initial order. 
80. VELUX-AMERICA INC. VELUX Roof Windows and 
Skylights. New 1992 full-color brochure features 
helpful information and design ideas for the complete 
line of VELUX Roof Windows, Skylights, Sunscreening 
Accessories and Controls. New 1992 products include 
the Round Top Accent Window and hand-held 
Infrared Remote Controls. 

81. VIKING RANGE CORPORATION. Viking Commer- 
cial-Type Cooking Equipment For The Home. The 
ultimate in freestanding and built-in commercial-type 
cooking equipment, designed exclusively for residen- 
tial use. Products available in many sizes, color and 
models to complement your kitchen. Full-color 
brochure. 

82. WENDELIGHTING. Complete product informa- 
tion and full-color installation photographs of interior 
and exterior use of Wendelighting optical framing 
light projectors for paintings, sculptures and 
landscaping. 

83. WOOD-MODE, INC. A 12-page brochure answers 
questions about custom-built cabinetry. Full-color 
photographs illustrate many of the door styles, ” 
finishes, hardware selections and special-purpose 
features in the Wood-Mode line. 

84. WYLIE SCULPTURE. You will receive a free 
catalogue of Douglas Wylie’s “‘Bronzes from the Sea” 
collection. Pictured are the whales, dolphins, turtles, 
Manta Rays, and sharks, all with an innovative design 
of the marine life sculpted in a contemporary style and 
movement of the sea. Rich patenas, superb castings 
and exquisite marble are tastefully featured. 
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JAB fabrics are available through STROHEIM & ROMANN 


Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dania, Denver, Houston, Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Troy, Washington D.C., 
Rome, Paris, London, Zurich, Dusseldorf, Tokyo, Sydney, Toronto - SAMO 


To the Trade only. 





IMARIE 


JAPANESE ANTIQUES 


Edo Period 73in.X 67in. 
Specializing in Screens. 
40 FILBERT AVE. SAUSALITO, CALIFORNIA 94965 
Located 5 minutes from San Francisco 


TEL: 415. 332.0245 FAX: 415.332.3621 
COURTESY TO THE TRADE 





Any! hing less, Wouldn't be Abbaka. 





Solid metal, not laminated 
veneers, is used fo create 
each one-ofarkind hood. 

Seamless one-piece 
sculptures. Hood and stack 
joined without a trace 

Tuned ventilation system 
with power options for even 
restaurantstyle ranges 

If the kitchen calls for the 
extraordinary, call on 
Abbaka. Why settle for 
anything less 





The Abbaka Original 


ABBAKA 


Often Imitated. Never Duplicated. 
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PIGEON POINT LIGHTHOUSE, SAN MATEO COUNTY, CA 


PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a 
house, saving a landmark, 
reviving your neighborhood? 
Gain a wealth of 
experience and help 
preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join 
the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. 
Make preservation a 
blueprint for the future. 


Write: 
National Trust 

for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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SwimEx.™ The year-round compact 

lap pool, where you swim in place 

at your own pace. 

The SwimEx 6’ x 12’ personal pool is designed 
to let you swim naturally in place against a 
broad consistent current that is adjustable from 
0-5.5 mph. Swimming is the ideal all around 
exercise. With SwimEx you can get in shape 
and stay in shape in the comfort and privacy of 
your home. Now available in a deeper model. 





Units starting at $21,950. Contact us for ideas 
on installation, our brochure, and video. 


Call or write: 
SwimEx 
Systems, Inc. 

7 Market Street 
P.O. Box 328 
Warren, RI 02885 
401-245-7946 
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MOVING? 
RENEWING? 

QUESTION? or 
COMPLAINT? 


YOUR LABEL! 


Please attach your 
current Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here, or copy your 
name and ad- 
dress as it ap- 
pears on your Cur- 
rent label in this 
space. All our 
services to sub- 
scribers are faster 
when you include 
that subscription 
label. 


MOVING? 


Please give us eight weeks 
notice. Attach your label when 
you send us the new address. 


WRITE IN NEW ADDRESS 


ADDRESS 


NAME 

ADDRESS ————=~=<Ct*~*«‘i«~*~*~*CSRTSCN 
CITY 

we °°» ————— 


UNLISTING SERVICE: Just check the 

box below, send us this coupon 

and your label. 

L] Do not give my name to mail 
advertisers who rent the Archi- 
tectural Digest list. 


RENEWING? 


Check your label to be sure it's 
correct. By the way, your label 
shows the last issue in your Cur 
rent subscription in the top right 
corner. (Example: MAR 86 means 
March of 1986 is your expiration 
date.) For uninterrupted service, 
include your label with your order. 


COMPLAINT? 


We can give faster results when 
you include your label. 












Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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Florence Flourishes 











Notes from 


Germany 
Antique-glass authority 
Heide Htibner, who has 


took his advice,” Collins 
says. Cathryn Collins, I 


to begin with, and those 
being sold today were of 


unny Williams and 
Howard Slatkin and 





the design partnership of 
Bradshaw—De Palma are 
a few of the clients who 
come to Cathryn Collins 
for I Pezzi Dipinti, meaning 
“painted pieces,” which is 
what she calls the repro- 
ductions of 18th-century 
Italian furniture that she 
commissions in Florence. 
Made by several families of 
woodworkers, painters and 
restorers, all of whom have 
worked together for gener- 
ations, the furniture in- 
cludes oversize armoires, 
chests (right), chairs, tables 
and writing desks. Collins 
also commissions wrought- 
iron tables, chandeliers and 
benches with upholstered 
seats from another fami- 
ly of Italian artisans. One 
client told her that it was 
pointless to collect antique 
painted pieces now _ be- 
cause there weren’t many 


New Artistic Horizons 
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doubtful provenance. “He 
said it was better to get new 


Pezzi Dipinti, 333 E. 69th 
St., Townhouse 11, New 


bought some of the rarest 


pieces that look right, and I 








London art dealer Christopher Wood is taking 
European unification so seriously that he has 
opened a second gallery in Mallett’s new 
premises on Bond Street, where he is specializ- 
ing in 19th-century French, Ger- 
man and Scandinavian paintings. 
“This is the year of the harmo- 
nized European market,” he says. “The idea is 
to do something more international on Bond 
Street.” The new gallery includes the works of 
Madeleine Lemaire, known for her paintings 
of roses, Carl Holsoe, a painter of Danish inte- 
riors (Sewing by the Window, left), and George 
Sydney Shepherd, noted for his topographical 
subjects. Christopher Wood, 141 New Bond St., 
London W1Y OBS; 71-499-7411. 

Another new art source in London is the 
Dover Street Gallery, which displays works 
by such old masters as Melchior de Honde- 
coeter and Hieronymus Hastner (known as il 
Corazza) and late-19th- and early-20th-century 
paintings, particularly the works of Egon 
Schiele and Gustav Klimt. Run by Richard 
Nagy (an expert in modern British art) and 
David Fyfe-Jamieson and Edmondo di Robi- 
lant (specialists in old-master paintings), the 
gallery occupies three floors of an early-19th- 
century house. Dover Street Gallery, 13 Dover 
St., London W1X 3PH; 71-409-1540. 


continued on page 196 


York 10021; 212-737-2997. 





Renaissance and Baroque 
pieces to come on the mar- 
ket during the last decade, 
thinks that medieval glass is still under- 
priced. “One can acquire wonderful mu- 
seum-quality Gothic glass for $3,000 to 
$12,000,” he says. Hiibner advises collec- 
tors to accept small flaws and repair 
work, as glass objects from the 13th 
through the 16th centuries were often 
found in archaeological digs. Hiibner 
has a 15th-century German beaker of 
yellow-green glass from Cologne that’s 
in near-perfect condition and is priced 
at $7,000. At the other end of the spec- 
trum, he offers a rare calligraphic goblet 
of colorless glass engraved in diamond 
point by Willem van Heemskerk in 1686 
(below), for $150,000. Heide Htibner 
Kunsthandel, Handelstrasse 21A, 8700 
Wurzburg; 931-74033. 

Silver collectors should consider buy- 
ing an 18th-century cutlery set piece by 
piece, recommends Munich dealer and 
art historian Helmut Seling, who sells 
originals and copies of antique Euro- 
pean table silver. “The form and the 
quality of the craftsmanship climbed to 
an unprecedented plateau that has nev- 
er been reached since,” he says. While a 
complete set of cutlery for 12 is almost 
impossible to find, Seling offers a dessert 
set for eight composed of 16 gilt forks 
and spoons with floral motifs created in 


1769 by Jean Henri Oertal of Strasbourg. - 


H. W. Seling, Oskar-von-Miller-Ring 31, 
8000 Munich 2, 89-284865. 
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Buy what you want to buy. 
And no bankcard is going to stop you with a limit set long ago? 
You know what you can afford. You just want to be trusted. 
You're a responsible person. Most of the time. 


Hite CARDS 
THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CARD. 
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Inside the Design World 





In the Showrooms 


J. Robert Scott, the Los An- 
geles firm started in 1979 by 
designer Sally Sirkin Lewis, 
has opened its own New 
York showroom in the D&D 
Building. “When I decided 
to come back to New York, I 
didn’t want just a Califor- 
nia showroom,” says Lewis, 
who grew up in Manhat- 
tan. “The fabrics and furni- 
ture still represent the Sally 
Sirkin Lewis/J. Robert Scott 
sensibility, but instead of 
beige fabrics we will focus 
on platinum, and instead of 
just light veneers on the 
furniture we are also using a deep, rich mahogany.” She 
made special shopping trips to Paris to buy Empire and Art 
Déco objects, such as silver-plated bronzes and clear Daum 
and Baccarat sculptures. 

The textile collection is hung by color—something few 
showrooms do—and the ranges of olives, grays, oysters and 
taupes, which J. Robert Scott developed out of the California 
look of a decade ago, describe a subtle spectrum. Although 
80 percent of the J. Robert Scott line is handwoven silk fab- 
rics, many made in the firm’s own mill in Thailand, there are 
also wool fabrics and cotton and linen blends. The Chair- 
man of the Board Collection has introduced both wool fab- 
rics and new colors, away from the cooler, paler palette. 
Strong colors, such as a deep tomato (called mandarin), can 
be found in a silk fabric called Jimmy’s Stripe III and in a dark 
silk plaid, predominantly blue and green with red and yel- 
low bars, called Shelley’s Plaid. One of the few silks not made 
in Thailand is La Seine, a shimmering taupe fabric with a 
moiré pattern woven into the fabric, which is made in 
Switzerland. One appealing departure from the contempo- 
rary orientation is Fleur Deco, a monochromatic damask of 
flowers—also in a taupe (called anthracite)—from the Rose 
Deco Group (near right). 

Bennison Fabrics, the company headquartered in Lon- 
don and known for its nostalgic cotton and linen floral fab- 
rics with a tea-dipped look, is moving its New York 
showroom to an 1860s cast-iron building in SoHo (76 
Greene St., New York 10012; 212-941-1212). Two new fabrics 
at Bennison, Malabar and Cinnabar, were inspired by Indian 
art and are printed either cotton or linen. Malabar (far 





COURTESY NIERMANN WEEKS 


right) has a larger, bolder pattern of feathered leaves, flow- 
ers and vines, while Cinnabar has small flowers in blue and 
rust on a background of either oyster or bei; he more tra- 
ditional Bennison designs, such as Rose Vine, sh roses 
spilling over grapes and vines, the whole in fad« kand 
green on ecru linen, are still timeless. 

Niermann Weeks, a company known for tole and metl 
furniture, lamps, mirrors and accessories, is bringing mo 
of its wares before the public than before. Represented 
John Rosselli in New York, Kirk Brummel in Chicago an 
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A. Rudin in Los Angeles, Weeks offers a range of pieces, 
from a low table with a woven-steel top to a chinoiserie 
lantern based on an original in the Brighton Pavilion. A steel 
campaign bed has a tole headboard in the shape of a large 
urn planted with flowers. The tole work is painted cinna- 
mon over a gold base, and the urn is held in place by 
swirling rods of wrought iron, finished off with gilt tole 
plumes. The octagonal lantern (left) has glass panels 
framed in Chinese-red tole, 
crowned by gilt crenella- 
tions, a little red canopy 
and gilt bells. A three- 
drawer commode in an an- 
tiqued white finish was 
inspired by a_late-18th- 
century Italian chest and 
then decorated with paint- 
ed medallions and swags 
adapted from the furniture 
at Malmaison. 





COURTESY BENNISON FABRICS 


COURTESY J. ROBERT SCOTT 





Bulk Framing 


hen Juan Pablo Moly- 
neux wants to frame 
something large or bulky, 
like a blanket or quilt, he 
knows of no better place 
| than Accessory Warehouse 
| outside Denver. “They can 
frame all the wild things I 
get and make them look 
like they're from the Met- 
ropolitan,” he says. 
His latest challenge was 
to have the company frame 


a painted-leather blanket. 
The blanket was mounted 
on a canvas backing before 
being enclosed in a Plexi- 
glas case, explains Donna 
Lessig of Accessory Ware- 
house, which also sells im- 
ported lamps, statues and 
other decorative items. To 
the trade only. Accessory 
Warehouse, 3958 S. Kala- 
math St., Englewood, CO 
80110; 303-781-3377. 
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COSTA MESA CA 
Kitchen Spaces 
Stonemill Design Center (714) 545-0417 


LOS ANGELES CA 
Kitchen Studio LA 
359 N. Robertson Bivd (310) 858-1008 


MONTEREY (Seaside) CA 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey Peninsula 
1096 Canyon del Rey (408) 899-3303 


SAN FRANCISCO CA 
Lamperti Associates 
1757 Union St (415) 454-1623 


SANTA BARBARA (Montecito) CA 
Coast Village Design Center 
1250 Coast Village Rd (805) 565-3504 


STAMFORD cr 
Kitchens By Deane 
1267 East Main St (203) 327-7008 


WASHINGTON DEPOT cI 
Washington Kitchens 
Route 47 & 109 (203) 868-2770 


NAPLES FL 
Design Kitchens 
1673 Pine Ridge Rd (813) 597-2171 


STUART - VERO BEACH FL 
Witbeck's Kitchens 
3351 S.E Federal Hwy (407) 220-3111 


SARASOTA FL 
Cook's Custom Cabinetry 
1191 Palmer Wood Court (813) 366-6112 


ATLANTA GA 

Design Galleria Fine Cabinetry 

351 Peachtree Hills Ave. (404) 261-0111 

HONOLULU HI 

Details International 

560 N. Nimitz Hwy (808) 521-7424 

CHICAGO (Barrington) IL 

Insigna Kitchen & Bath Design Group 

1435 S. Barrington Rd (708) 381-7950 

CHICAGO (Evanston) IL 

Karlson Kitchens 

1815 Central Street (708) 491-1300 

BIRMINGHAM MI 

Kitchen Studio 

355 S. Woodward Ave (313) 645-0410 

MORRISTOWN NJ 

Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 

35 Airport Rd (201) 829-7112 

NEW YORK NY 

Hastings Kitchen Studio 

230 Park Avenue S (212) 674-9700 

CHARLESTON (Isle of Palms) sc 

Chase Designs Inc 

103 Palm Blvd (803) 886-5760 

FORT WORTH ™ 

Designs by Droste 

4818 Camp Bowie (817) 763-5031 

SEATTLE WA 

Kitchen Space USA 

5810-196th St. SW (206) 450-0862 
CANADA 

VANCOUVER BC 

Kitchen Space Inc 

15 Chesterfield Place (604) 985-1171 

OTTAWA ON 

The Total Kitchen 

1658 Woodward Dr (613) 226-7454 

TORONTO ON 

Cabinets by Design 

161 Eglinton Ave E (416) 481-5101 


Yorkville Interior Design Centre 
70 Yorkville Ave (416) 922-6620 


MONTREAL QE 
Decors Abitec Inc 
386 Henri Bourassa Ouest = (514) 335-5045 



















INTERNATIONAL 
TOKYO. JAPAN 
= SSS oD n> Mitsui/Homex (03) 3404-7181 
¥ Available through interior design showrooms. 
¥, 
. Kitchens a 
s DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 


2635 Rena Road, Mississauga 
Ontario, Canada L4T 1G6 

Tel. (416) 677-9354 

Fax. (416) 677-5776 
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Making a Mark 


The newly opened gallery 
The Master’s Mark in San 
Francisco, an outgrowth of 
Berkeley Millwork and Fur- 
niture Co., presents cus- 
tom-designed furniture that 
is inspired by various tradi- 
tions—Oriental, American 
Arts and Crafts and Shaker. 
But the pieces reflect a 
common intent: simplicity 
in design, says managing 
owner Gene Agress. “We 
contemporize traditional 


styles,” he says. “The tansu 
we make are reconfigured. 
The originals don’t have 
finished sides and_ tops. 


f- 


ATL, 


Ours take into considera- 
tion whether the sides or 
top are going to show. Also, 
we like the Arts and Crafts 
look, but our chairs, sofas 
and end tables [below] 
aren't as rigid, clunky and 
uncomfortable.” 

Tables, bookcases and 
cabinets are rimmed with 
hard edges that are soft- 
ened by the use of cherry, 
ash, bubinga and other 
woods coated with a clear 
lacquer. The Master’s Mark, 
3228 Sacramento St., San 
Francisco, CA 94115; 415- 
885-6700. 








Russian Resource 


aul Vincent Wiseman’s client wanted antique Russian 
furniture. So while the designer and client were in Lon- 
don. they stopped in at the gallery of Antoine Cheneviere. 


Wiseman 
dining chaii 


pproved of his client's choice of ten “eccentric” 
trom the 1830s, with Neoclassical legs and 


brass mounts on mahogany backs. Cheneviére also had a 


malachite-top tab! 

king of Prussia in 1é 

with heads of wome! 
Though he 

signed by A. I 

trace the prove! 

Germans invadea 


hat Czar Alexander I presented to the 
sht). “Tt’s a crazy piece of furniture, 


bat wings,” he says 
taining to the table, de- 
re says it’s harder to 


shop. “When the 


th lots of furni- 
ture stolen from priv relies almost 
exclusively on German | collection of 
furniture from 1780 to 1820, \ best Russian piece 
were made. Antoine Cheneviére Fine Arts, 94 Mount St 


London W1Y 5HG; 71-491-1007, 
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Accessory in Time 


Kinney, who publishes a 
catalogue of reproductions 


For “the best drapery rods 
and accessories in the 
world,” Jay Spectre orders 
from McKinney Kidston in 
London. “They're an excep- 
tional classical accessory 
source,” he says. Customers 
help themselves to antique 
fabrics, tiebacks, pelmets, 
coronas, rosettes, brackets 
and whatever else they 
may happen to need. 

“If we don’t have enough 
of a particular item, we du- 





with partner Catherine 
Kidston. They also produce 
wallpapers—three floral 
designs and two star pat- 
terns—to match old fabrics. 
Last fall they launched a 
pattern book of traditional 
Swedish linens in checks 
and stripes that go with 
their antique fabrics. Mc- 
Kinney Kidston, 1 Wandon 
Rd., London SW6 2JF; 71- 


384-1377. | 
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| For information and the resource nearest you, telephone 1-800-852-5552, Hickory, North Carolina. Showrooms in Chicago; 
| New York City; Houston; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Laguna Niguel, CA; High Point, NC. Available through interior designers. 
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Palm Beach Store 


Robert Kirkland bought 
porcelain, furniture, pic- 
tures and mirrors for years 
when he worked as an inte- 
rior designer in the offices 
of Peter Marino and Jed 
Johnson. “Then I was buy- 
ing for clients,’ he says. 
“Now it’s as though I were 
buying for myself.” Kirk- 
land is referring to the 
opening of his shop RA 
Collection in Palm Beach. 
Having been professionally 
associated with the design 
world for years, Kirkland 
says, “I know the top de- 
signers’ tastes and what 
they want.” Stephen Sills, 
Pauline Boardman and for- 
mer boss Jed Johnson are 
among his new clients, and 
the decorative accessories 
they come to find include 
reverse glass paintings, a 











Lady-in-Waiting 
Lesley Rendall Antiques 
has moved to Pimlico Road, 
and the new London shop 
(right) has a light, femi- 
nine touch. In a setting of 
a dark-pink wallcovering, 
lamps and bowls of pink 
lilies, Rendall has delicate 
Regency furniture in light 
woods such as amboyna 
and bird’s-eye maple. Gild- 
ed and painted pieces dom- 


inate her selection—in 
contrast with the architec- 
tural and often monumen- 
tal Arts and Crafts pieces so 
popular on Pin ». Re- 
cently seen in th 

were a fi 

dow seat on 

feet in tl 

Thomas Hop: 


18th-century ( 

port lacquered | 

three shades of gol 
Lesley Rendall Antiqu 
69 Pimlico Rd., London 
SW1W 8NE; 71-730-7206. 
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ca. 1840 American gilt- 
framed mirror and the Vic- 
torian confection from Bar- 
bados known as “sailors’ 
valentines” —octagonal, 
glass-covered shadow box- 
es with geometric and 
flower patterns made of 
seashells (left). RA Collec- 
tion, 302 South County Rd., 
Palm Beach, FL 33480; 407- 
832-8822. 








Inside the Design World 


Designers’ Outlet 


S ince 1968, Luigi Boscain 
and Don Napolitano 
have been partners in inte- 
rior design, and they have 
always collected for them- 
selves while buying for 
clients. That was the origin 
of The Little Antique 
Shop, which they’ve oper- 
ated on three different sites 
in Greenwich Village. Now 
they have a large space 
stocked with Neoclassi- 
cal furniture, 19th-century 





Italian mirrors, an 1830s bird’s-eye-maple cheval glass from 
Connecticut and some reproductions, including bronze 
monkeys, each with a candle holder in one paw. 

The keynote is drama, from a pair of late-19th-century 
Pennsylvania armoires in the Aesthetic style to a large 
round table composed of sliced, polished fossil stones repro- 
duced from a 19th-century original. “The secret is to find in- 
teresting things, even if they’re not terribly old,” says Na- 








politano, “because that’s 
what designers like.” The 
Little Antique Shop, 44 E. 
11th St., New York 10003; 
212-673-5173. 














Court Time 


“Mirrors are a need; you 
just can’t get enough,” says 
Diane Solomon, owner of 
the newly relocated Man- 
hattan antiques shop Lenox 
Court. Solomon is celebrat- 
ing a new—or at least an 
evolved—look as well as a 
new location. “I started 
with ‘smalls’ and majolica,” 
she says, “and look how my 
taste has changed.” This 
change has brought Re- 
gency chairs, dining tables, . 
bureaus and, of course, 
mirrors into the shop, 
while keeping such favorite 
staples as bronze-doré Em- 
pire candlesticks. Among 
her favorite reproductions 
are blue glass celery hold- 
ers and a travertine mod- 
el of classical columned ru- 
ins. Some of the designers 
seen browsing around 
Solomon's shop are Juan 
Pablo Molyneux and staff 
members from McMillen. 
Lenox Court Antiques, 980 
Lexington Ave., New York 
10021; 212- 772-2460. 





continued on page 202 
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Available through fine architects 
and interior designers 


For our complete 6 color catalog send $15.00, or phone us for the location of our distributor nearest you. 
PHYLRICH INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. P21. 1000 No. Orange Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90038. Call 213/467 3143, or toll free 1 800/421 3190, in California | 800/344 2277 
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COURTESY GARDNER'S ANTIQUES 


French porcelain hanging wall 





Pennsylvania Shopping 


sunny Sunday in Pennsylvania often finds Bennett 
Weinstock driving to New Hope, one of his favorite ar- 

eas for antiques shopping. “It’s a wonderful weekend place,” 
he says. “The area is dotted with farms and country houses.” 
Weinstock, who often makes the drive with his wife, 
Judie, regularly stops at Gardner’s Antiques for French fur- 
niture (below). “If you get there when the new shipment 
comes in, you get a good pick of items. Loren Gardner has 
effective, usable furniture,” says Weinstock, who has bought 
at least one piece of furniture from Gardner's for each mem- 
ber of his family. For him- 
self, Weinstock recently 
acquired an 1840 chande- 
lier that he bought on the 
spur of the moment. Other 
purchases include an 1890 
walnut refectory table with 
cabriole legs and a turn-of- 
the-century school desk 
“that reeks of character and 






charm.” Gardner also sells period armoires, unique clocks, 
chandeliers and coat racks. In his collection is a tabletop vi- 
trine, ca. 1830, made of tortoiseshell and bronze with a lift 
top. Gardner's Antiques, Route 202, New Hope, PA 18938; 
215-794-8616. 
Weinstock’s next d 
Antiques, named fo1 
nearly half a century 
Puckett, who lives in th 
him into his living room (al 


ation is John Puckett’s Pink House 
color that has coated its walls for 
istock likes to go there because 

i the house, always invites 
veritable storehouse of 
18th-century furniture and dk tive accessories. Puckett 
collects mostly 18th-century ¢ ese Export pieces, period 
French furniture and prints, and English and French porce- 
lain. Weinstock has left the Pink Hi 
as an unusual 18th-century teapot 


se with such treasures 
and a pair of ca. 1850 
Pink House 


shelves. 
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Antiques, Bridge St., New Hope, PA 18938; 215-862-5947. 

A short drive to New Jersey leads to Haupts Bridge An- 
tiques, one of Weinstock’s sources for American country and 
English furniture. Housed in an 1830s stone cottage over- 
looking the Delaware, Haupts Bridge supplied Weinstock 
with a pair of 19th-century English balloon-back chairs 
with their original cane seats. The focus is 18th- and 19th- 
century antiques, particularly painted period pieces. Deco- 
rated like a manor house, the shop is bedecked with English 
painted candlestick shades, Victorian beaded pillows, gilt- 
framed English hunting scenes, a Chinese Chippendale set- 
tee, a 1780 Irish crystal chandelier and an 18th-century 
English chinoiserie table. Haupts Bridge Antiques, 5 Lam-_ 
bert Lane, Lambertville, NJ 08530; 609-397-9653. 

When in need of large-scale furniture, Weinstock goes to 
Duck and Dolphin Antiques, an emporium of American 
Empire, Victorian and 19th-century French bedroom sets, 
armoires, cabinets and the like. He once bought a statue of 
Atlas balancing a globe-shaped clock on his back. The clock, 
the largest that owner Paul Cox has ever sold, was made in 
Berlin ca. 1870. Cox is drawn to the unusual. He has a late- 
19th-century copy of a late-17th-century chair with huge 
wings that scroll up to three feet above a seated person’s 
head. “You can have a regular 18th-century wing chair or 
you can have one that's outrageous,” Cox says. Another sin- 
gular piece is a late-19th-century French Renaissance-style 
cabinet whose front resembles a building facade, with clas- 
sical columns, archways, keystones, pediments and bal- 
conies. Duck and Dolphin Antiques, 3686 Route 202, 
Doylestown, PA 18901; 215-348-2887. 

For American antiques, such as painted furniture, 
stoneware and quilts, Weinstock visits the Lahaska Antique 
Courte (above), where 12 shops inside the marketplace are 
bound to have a period piece that will catch his eye. Joan 
and Lori Kramer (215-794-7884) show stoneware and salt- 
glazed pottery at their shop in the antiques court. Their fa- 
vorite pieces include an early New England butter churn 
with a cobalt-blue tulip decoration and a late-19th-century 
majolica swan paperweight from the Etruscan collection. 
Dorothy and Abby Brooks (215-794-5461) recently had on 
display a tall, gray-blue New Jersey cupboard crafted in the 
1860s as well as red-and-white floral quilts made in the U.S. 
about a hundred years ago with fabric imported from En- 
gland. Lahaska Antique Courte, Route 202, Lahaska, PA 


18931; 215-794-7884. 0 | 
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Central Lighting Control System 





ake Control of Your Lighting 
it the Touch of a Button 


uMaster Lighting Control System Adds Security, 
onvenience and Monitoring to the Home, Office, 
otel or Restaurant 


Increase security 
In an emergency, push all-on button to instantly illuminate 
‘all lights. Or, integrate your lighting and security system 

) for increased peace of mind. 


Save energy 
Glance at the master control to Know which lights are 
fon. Turn all lights off at the touch of a button. 


‘Create a path of light 
Press any combination of buttons to light the way 


J through your home or office. 


Enhance the beauty of your home’s Gecer 
/LuMaster works with Luméa 

_ designer dimmers and switches | fiancl 
for a coordinated, color- | | 
‘matched, elegant appearance. | | 
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LIVING RM 
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MASTER BR 





ALL OFF 








5-button master control. 
(10, 15 and 20-button controls also available. ) 





14 designer colors available. 


Call the toll-free Lutron hotline 
for more information: 

(800) 523-9466 (USA) 

(800) 222-4509 (PA) 


LUTRON. 


Coopersburg, PA 18036-1299 





DAPHA. 


for those who know upholstery. 





A 





COM. Upholstered 
Masterpieces. 
Available Only Through 
Design Professionals. 
Fourteen Day 

Premium Availability. 


Lifetime Guarantee. - 


DAPHA 
DAPHA, LIMITED 


109 Lane Avenue 
High Point, NC 27260 


1-800-284-4063 


Showrooms: 
Washington DC, 
Troy, Pittsburgh, 
Boston, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Dania (FL). 











“FLORAL FANTASY” 48" X 66" 





Pages 46-54: 
Anthony P. Browne 
2903 M Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
202/333-1903 


Pages 60-68: 
Peter Gisolfi Associates 
566 Warburton Avenue 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 10706 
914/478-3677 


Pages 72-82: 
Peter L. Gluck and Partners, Architects 
19 Union Square West 
New York, New York 10003 


212/255-1876 


Pages 86-95: 
Jay Spectre, Inc. 
964 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
212/758-1773 


Pages 96-105: 
Mimi London Inc. 
8687 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
310/855-2567 


Scott Bulmer & Associates 

5000 North Parkway Calabasas, Suite 307 
Calabasas, California 91302 

818/222-7213 


READER’S DIRECTORY 


A listing of the designers, architects 
and galleries featured in this issue. 


ages 106-115: 
Thomas Britt, Inc. 
796 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 
212/752-9870 


Schaffer Associates Architects 
Interior Designers 

275 Madison Avenue, Suite 1518 
New York, New York 10016 
212/983-6410 


Pages 116-123: 
Frank K. Pennino 
8654 Holloway Plaza Drive 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
310/657-8847 


Pages 124-131: 
Michael de Santis, Inc. 
1110 Second Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
212/753-8871 


Pages 132-141: 
Bruce Gregga Interiors, Inc. 
1203 North State Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
312/787-0017 


Marvin Herman & Associates 
1203 North State Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
312/787-0347 


Pages 142-149: 
Irvine & Fleming Inc. 
150 East 58th Street 
New York, New York 10155 
212/888-6000 


Pages 150-157: 
Ron Wilson Designer 
- 1235 Tower Road 
Beverly Hills, California 90210 
310/276-0666 


Pages 158-165: 
Timothy Macdonald Inc. 
515 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
212/593-4333 


J. Kevin Lambert | 
Robert Springman Inc. 
260 West 39th Street 

New York, New York 10018 
212/869-5887 


Halsted Welles Associates 
287 East Houston Street 
New York, New York 10002 
212/777-5440 


Pages 166-174: 
Juan Pablo Molyneux 
29 East 69th Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/628-0097 LO 





THE WORLD'S MOST EXCITING ANTIQUE AUCTION 
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March 21 & 22 


A unique no minimum 
antique auction for those 
who are not satisfied 
Lae 
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aaa eve Glass Window 


Over 2500 LOTS of extraor- 
OTP ame eC Lee eat) ce 
Ue MLL Come TCE 
collectibles including: fine 
bronze, gold and crystal 
OEP eT oe 
stone, marble and bronze; 
Stained glass windows and 
SPRY e Rem ooe 
marble and wood mantels; 
fine furniture and decora- 
tive arts; complete interiors; 
backbars and saloon decor; 
carousel horses; barber 
chairs; classic cars and mo- 
torcycles; jukeboxes and 
50s and 60s memorabilia. 


For a FREE color brochure contact: 


Red Baron's Antiques 


Dawa 
6450 Roswell Road 
IEE C are IKy: 
~ P(404)252-3770 FAX(404)257-0268 
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Louis Ritman 


(1889-1963) 
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In Pensive Mood, ca. 1916. Oil on canvas, 36/2 X 36% inches. Signed lower right: Z. Ritman 


Foremost in the Purchase of Important American Paintings and Drawings 





»vanierman Gallery 


New York, NY 10021 


50 East 78th St Telephone (212) 879-7085 Fax (212) 249-5227 











The sky above, the sea below and thirty-six holes of solf around you. 


There is a vision taking shape that is singularly Southern California coastal living. 


— 


A vision that embodies all the best of Mediterranean seaside living. 
It’s called Newport Coast. 
And it’s just south of Corona del Mar, oe onl asuna Beach, above the sea and 


ry Wy. 


beneath the stars. Where you ‘Il find a variety of custom homesites, up to seven acres 









in size, in four dis stinctive areas. You’ ll ed luxurious builder offerings of 


semi-custom executive estates. You'll find thirty-six : magnificent holes of 
champions ship ¢ solf all around you. You'll find sunset ine stunning sunset greeting you 
at day’ s end. And you ll find a truly unique coastal setting, the likes of which this 
century may never see again. This is no ae place. It is, indeed, an extraordinary place. 
ed a fertbable opportunity of a lifetime for an extremely [ fortunate few. 


Think about it for a moment. A limited number of superb locations t to arom the rest of your life 


All the best of a coastal resort setting just minutes from John Wayne Airport. 
Beneath the sun, moon and stars. A mere handful. And then, no more. 
Custom Homesites from nine-hundred thousand dollars. 
Semi-Custom Homes from one-and-one-half million dollars. 

For more information, 


call the | ewport Coast E xhibit Ae Ae OS) 127. 
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A mere handful, really, i In the scheme of things. Overlooking the blue | Pacific, 
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FLOOR AND ROOF TILES. 
LARGE RANGE OF NATURAL COLO 
_ SHOWROOMS — INVENTORY — BR 


EUROCAL SLATE CENTERS 


















2170-D COMMERGE AVE. 
CONCORD, CA 94524 
(510) 676-1042 | 

FAX: (510) 671-68 


(415) 864-7813 
FAX: (415) 864-1761 


1775-ALAMEDA-STREET——7744-F 
SAN FRANCISCO] CA 94103 LA JOL 






494 N. NEWPORT BLVD. 


NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92663 W. HOLLYWOO! 


(714) 650-2200 
FAX: (714) 650-3729 
| 


, CA 92037 
(619) 551-9951 
FAX: (619) 551-9954 
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CHURES. 






155 N. ROBERTSON 
, CA 90048 
(310) 278-8046 


FAX: (310) 278-8287 
() GA, LA, FL, MS, AL 


3307 McKINNEY AVE. 
DALLAS, TX 75204 

(214) 720-6066 
FAX: (214) “a 

















OR, WA, B.C. 
800-58 










_ Bronze Sculpture 


and Commissions 






Surface to Air 
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; Call or write for catalog 
| 0) lie 6525 Whaletail Trail 
) a4 Orangevale, California 95662 

Sculpture Toll-free (800) 950-2ART Fax (916) 988-0875 
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TRADITIONAL LIGHTING 
AT ITS FINEST 


The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 





Sconces ° Flush Fixtures * Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures * Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 
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Established 1932 


PASADENA RUG MART 
Exquisite Oriental Rugs - Exceptional Service 
530 North Lake Avenue, Pasadena 
(818) 796-8888 + (213) 681-1000 








901 LEVARLC 
LOS ANG RNIA 90048 
(213) 271 
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FINE CUSTOM CABINETRY 
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ANI ART FURNITURE 


ONE MORE STEP 
TO THE FUTURE 





CLEOPATRA 


CUSTOM DESIGNED BAR 

APPEARS AND DISAPPEARS BY 

WIRELESS REMOTE CONTROL 

AVAILABLE IN VARIOUS SHAPES AND SIZES 


2951 HONOLULU AVENUE/SUITE A 
LA CRESCENTA, CALIFORNIA 91214 
1.800.870.8556 818.957.8555 


Next time you are at the "BEACH"... 
BRING HOME THE FUN! 


Beach Manufacturing 
mplete brochure, call (800) 443-5570 or the 
dealer nearest you. (catalog $3.00). 


‘ast Covina/ Orange County/ San Bernadino/ Dieg! 
xabriel Valley South Bay. Riverside County Temecula Col u 
5-8390 714-547-0933. 714-888-0659 619-480-S 





“Copyright © A.G. Carrick Ltd. 1990” 





“BALMORAL” Edition size 295+25A/P’s Paper 18x24 ins. Image 12%2x17% ins. 


PRINCE CHARLES, in collaboration with the 
celebrated Master printmaker, Stanley Jones, has created a series 
of limited edition lithographs based on his original watercolor 
paintings. The Prince donates his proceeds from the sales of 
these lithographs to a range of charitable causes, environmental 
efforts, and international disaster relief appeals. Funds are 
distributed through The Prince of Wales Charities Trust. 


“BALMORAL”, currently selling at $5,950, is presented 
in a royal blue, linen-bound portfolio embossed in silver 
accompanied by complete documentation from the exclusive 
publishers, Contemporary English Prints. 

Each individually numbered lithograph has been hand- 
signed and dated by His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales. 





To take advantage of this unique opportunity to acquire 
artwork by Prince Charles, and for more information regarding 
his limited editions, please contact the United States sales representative and distributor, Edward Montgomery Waznis, at: 


ees Solin 


fine art agency 
3010 Charnelton Street, Eugene, Oregon 97405 1(800) 323-4221 


VISA, MasterCard and American Express accepted. Dealer inquiries welcome. 








Visit Artexpo. 
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“SEALS AS IT CLEANS” 


Because French 
limestone and mar- 
ble are our busi- 
ness, we realized 
the necessity for a 
product to maintain 
and protect fine 
stone, which cleans 
efficiently without 
harsh detergents, 
and seals without 
chemicals. 
We introduce Naturel Seal, especially 
developed to simultaneously clean and seal 
fine stone and unglazed tile—simply, easily, 
safely. Completely natural and non-toxic, 
Naturel Seal nourishes and protects as it 
cleans. A very small price for the best 
performance to keep your stone as beautiful as 
it should be. 


Natuvel Seat 


JDH Distribution, Inc. 
57 E. Providencia, Burbank, CA 91502 @ (818) 846-5471 
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Don’t Get Burned... Call GRAFSTEIN! 


The wisdom of comparison shopping mandates a call to Grafstein. Our exceptional inventory and 
policy of providing real value substantiated by Independent Laboratory Documentation makes 
GRAFSTEIN THE WISER CHOICE! 

MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR INVENTORY # LOWEST PRICES 
FINANCING @ TRADE-INS ENCOURAGED # MAJOR CREDIT CARDS 
CALL FOR COMPLIMENTARY SHOP e AT e HOME BROCHURE 


OO cat GRAFSTEIN & CO, gstab..1939 9 SaNTAaNa 


oe National Mail Order Division sar sted normed 


(800) GIA-STONE Xerox Towers — 7th floor NEW YORK 
1851 E. First St., Santa Ana, CA 92705 








5... warehouses all in one location cor 
taining a multi-million dollar inventory | 
furniture, lighting, architectural appointments 
antiques and artifacts. One day touring ot 
warehouses is equivalent to years of searchin 
in Mexico. 

* 
Setect your treasures from thousands of truh 

zi 
unique items or challenge our custom capabil 
ities in wood & hand forged wrought iro} ‘ 
Century old techniques, revived to accommo} 
date your most challenging designs — limitec 
only by your imagination. 
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5356 RIVERTON A\ D, CA 91601 « (818) 769-5090 * FAX (818) 769-9425 
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\NSLATION BY HENREDON. 
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His reign was brief. . . his legacy, long. A story filled with 
nobility, the classic character, the exquisite taste of this 
Bourbon king. And for Henredon, a richly varied source of 
design inspiration. Expressed in a unique collection of dining 
room, bedroom and occasional designs. . .marked by a regal 
confidence, a sculptural presence, that will sit with perfect 
ease in any home. And as you would expect from Henredon, 
the materials, the workmanship, the detailing, are superb. 
Carefully selected solids. . .white ash burl veneers. . . 
hardware of solid brass. And offered in two finishes, created 
by hand: a glowing Cognac and a pale and luminous 
Alabaster. Charles X by Henredon: a royal legacy. . . for 
today. For your copy of the complete catalog, send $5.00 

to Henredon, Dept. A32, 

Morganton, NC 28655 or call 

1-800-444-3682 to order by 

MasterCard or Visa. . .or just 


to talk. 


HENREDON 
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Right Bank Romantic | 
An Eclectic Eye Informs Antiques Dealer Akko van Acker’s 

Paris Apartment 

Text by Judith Thurman/Photography by Marina Faust 
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Charles Arnoldi in Malibu | 
The Artist’s Sculptural Sensibility Shapes His Oceanfront Residence 
Architecture and Interior Design by Charles Arnoldi 

Text by Paul Goldberger/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
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COVER: The master bedroom of 
a Bel-Air, California, residence 
features a bed draped in silk, 


Shaker Spirit | 
A Former Forge Becomes a Rural Retreat 

Architecture by James B. Baker, FAIA, and Valery Baker, AIA 

Text by Brendan Gill/Photography by Randall Perry 





a Louis XVI painted table with 
a marble top and an English 
armchair. Interior design by 
John Cottrell. Photography by 
Mary E. Nichols. See page 180. 
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Capital Graces 

The Washington, D.C., House of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph P Davidson 
Architecture by Walter E. Lynch 

Interior Design by Anthony PR Browne 

Text by Susan Mary Alsop/Photography by Billy Cunningham 
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Skyscraping in Manhattan 

New Life for an Art Déco Penthouse in the Sherry Netherland Hotel 
Interior Design by Sandra Nunnerley and Frank Grill 

Text by John Taylor/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 
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I] Frantoio Restored 
Antiques Dealer Silvio Cattarinich’s Converted Olive Mill near Genoa 
Text by William Weaver/Photography by Giancarlo Gardin 
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American Flair in Paris 

A Designer Brings Her Signature Aesthetic to the Left Bank 
Interior Design by Ann Downey 

Text by Aileen Mehle/Photography by Marina Faust 








Copyright ©1992 Architectural Digest 
Publishing Corp. All rights reserved in all 
countries. Copyright contents may not be re- 
produced in any manner without prior written 
permission of Architectural Digest. Printed 
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Old World New York 

Antiques Fill a Designing Couple’s City Residence 

Interior Design by Bennett and Judith Weinstock 

Text by Marion Laffey Fox/Photography by Billy Cunningham 
A California Composition 

A Sophisticated Updating for a 1950s Bungalow in Bel-Air 
Interior Design by John Cottrell 

Text by Donald Spoto/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
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GOOD NEWS 


' Prized Possessions 
Increase In Value! 


FIREMAN'’S FUND VALUABLE 
POSSESSIONS COVERAGE WON'T 
SHORT CHANGE YOUR VALUABLES. 


The last thing you need after 
losing a valued possession is a has- 
sle with your insurance company. 
With Fireman’s Fund Valuable 
Possessions coverage, such 
hassles are a thing of the past. 

We pay the full amount you’re 
insured for, so you always know 
exactly how much you'll receive 
before a total loss occurs. That’s a 
claim most other insurance com- 
panies can’t make. 

Fireman’s Fund maintains 
a personalized schedule of your 
prized possessions to allow for 
prompt, accurate claim settle- 
ment. We help keep your cover- 
age up to date by recommending 
periodic appraisals of extremely 
valuable items. 

What's more, we offer higher 
limits than most other insurers, 
with no deductible and few restric- 
tions. We can provide coverage in 
the event of mysterious disap- 
pearance, theft or breakage, even 
when you travel. 

If you'd like solid coverage for 
the things you value most, call 1- 
800-736-9741, ext. 25 for the name 
of the independent agent or broker 
representing Fireman's Fund. 





©1991 Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 





Fireman's 


| Fireman's Fund. We Insure Good News, _ Fund 
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Introducing the 1992 Montero. 
A luxury car whose luxuries include 
state-of-the-art four-wheel drive. 


The 1992 Montero is a luxury car that offers one very unusual 
luxury-the ability to choose your route without worrying about 
weather or obstacles along the way. 

The reason is Active Trac 4WD™ A new shift-on-the-fly system 
that can be optimized for any driving-condition. From light rain to 
rocky stream beds. With Multi-Mode ABS™ brakes that automati- 
cally adapt to whichever drive mode you select* 





The Montero also offers ample space. Supreme comfort. High 
quality standards. And a generous range of luxury options in- 
cluding leather seating. Pushbutton ride control. CD stereo. 
Exactly what you'd expect from a luxury car built by Mitsubishi. 
For more information or a test drive, call 1-800-447-4700. 
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Your carriage awaits. 


This is the other way to travel. The world’s as $1,845 per person. 

most celebrated train weaves its special Can travel ever be the same again? 

magic through Europe's most breathtaking The Venice Simplon-Orient-Express: 
scenery to some of its romantic cities. there’s nothing on earth remotely like it. 
Our 1992 brochure contains a host of For full details, contact your travel agent 
inclusive holidays at prices that may or send $3 for a detailed full color 
surprise you. For example, spend two brochure, to Venice Simplon-Orient- 
nights in glittering Vienna then travel Express, 1155 Avenue of the Americas, 
overnight on the “King of Trains” 30th Floor, Dept.AD, New York, 
to Paris for two nights from as little NY 10036. 
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as furniture, lighting, architec- 
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is equivalent to years of searching in Mexico. 
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Live The Le — 


Live the legend of Mark Twain’s 
Mississippi with a 2- to 12-night 
adventure on America’s only 


If you've always dreamed of going 
Stes imboatin”, come live the legend. 
_ For a free copy of our bro- 
chure, contact your travel 
agent, return this issue’s 
reader service card or call 


1-800-543-1949. 


The Delta Queen Steamboat Co. 
! f, New Orleans, LA 70130-1890. 
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steamboats, the legendary 
Delta Queen® and the mag- 


nificent Mississit ppr Queen’. 
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Now elegance at its most 
graceful begins at floor level. 
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Fashion Center® retailer, 
call 800 233-3823. Ask for 
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LETTERS EROIMEKE ADDERS 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


The November 1991 issue looks great, 
and the cover is especially beautiful. 
It is a pleasure for me to have a vision, 
watch it become real, and then have 
that reality captured by photographs 
and presented in such a manner as to 
represent my original vision perfectly. 

Christopher Ciccone 

New York, New York 


Christopher Ciccone, like his older 
sister Madonna (Visits, November 
1991), is very talented and undoubt- 
edly will become a force to be reck- 
oned with in the future. His designs 
were fresh, innovative and unique, 
but most of all very inspiring. Thank 
you, Architectural Digest, for bringing 
his talents to our attention. 
Karen Hutchinson 
New York, New York 


I have been reading your magazine 
for twelve years and enjoy it im- 
mensely. However, I take issue with 
the November 1991 cover photo. | 
know it is from Madonna’s house, but 
I think it is out of place on the cover of 
a magazine as classy as yours. With 
all the pictures and paintings you 
show, why did you use one of a nude? 
Ruth H. Gustafson 

Scottsbluff, Nebraska 


New York (November 1991)... Rosa- 
rio Candela and Mark Hampton (‘A 
New York Georgian”)... premier col- 
lectors (AD Travels, “New Yorkers’ 
Favorite Shops”)...Qoooh...Ingredi- 
ents for perfection! 
Ted Marcus Glasgow 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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preciatio1 n Gill for his 


warm and | rticle “The 


Mountains of vhich ap- 
peared in the N issue of 
Architectural Dig 1 the 


area close to 155th e 


way in the mid 


well spending many happy days 
romping around Trinity Cemetery 
with my sister. My father knew the 
caretaker,and he would let my sister 
and me bring our doll carriages in- 
side. We also spent time at the 
Audubon Terrace. The Church of Our 
Lady of Esperanza brings back fond 
memories. It is very small, and the 
mass was celebrated with simplicity 
and humility. Mr. Gill covered Wash- 
ington Heights in a very comprehen- 
sive way. The area has so many cultur- 
al aspects that have been neglected. 
Thank you for bringing it into focus. 
Patricia Medvecky 
West Redding, Connecticut 


I was pleased with every aspect of 
your story on Woodstock (Art: Wood- 
stock Painters,” November 1991). It 
reflects the Woodstock artists’ love of 
things real, rural and natural. It also 
shows their push forward toward the 
modern approach to painting. The 
span is perfectly illustrated by the 
Birge Harrison tonalist picture of 
Montreal (page 211) on one hand and 
Rosen’s composition of intersecting 
planes and the formalized balance of 
these simple shapes on the other 
(page 212). Writer Robert Rosenblum 
did a splendid job. The information 
contained in his story was truly inter- 
esting and accurate. I love the fact 
that he was even able to weave in 
Thorstein Veblen. 
James D. Cox 
James Cox Gallery 
Woodstock, New York 


Thank you for the enlightening arti- 
cle “Art: Woodstock Painters.” Wood- 
stock always has been and continues 
to be a haven for artists, musicians, 
performers and writers. There were 
many notable figures in the town 
who were moving spirits, and today 
we continue the unique tradition. 
Suzan Cooper 
Woodstock, New York 
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CHANEL 


THE TIMELESS STYLE 
OF CHANEL. 
SIMPLICITY. PURITY OF LINE. 
UNDENIABLE ELEGANCE 
FOR A WOMAN OF ELEGANCE 
SWISS CRAFTSMANSHIP. 
INTERNATIONAL GUARANTEE 


Shown: 
SOLID 18K GOLD WATCH. 
BRACELET OF CULTURED PEARL 
ON FINE 18K GOLD CHAINS. 


AT CHANEL BOUTIQUES, 
SELECTED SPECIALTY STORES 
AND FINE JEWELERS. 
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NAN DUSKIN, Philadelphia 
JULES R. SCHUBOT, Detroit 

YAMRON JEWELERS, Naples 
A. GOVBERG & SONS, Philadelphia 
DAHNE & WEINSTEIN, Baltimore 
HAMILTON JEWELERS, Princeton 
HALTOM'S JEWELERS, Ft. Worth 
MAYOR'S, Ft. Lauderdale, Miami 
DORFMAN, Boston 
|. MAGNIN, Beverly Hills, San Francisco 


BLOOMINGDALE'S, New York, 
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The 1990 Academy Awards Collector's Edi- 
tion was one of the most popular issues 
we've published, and next month’s sequel 
is every bit as glamorous as the original. 
Features include never-before-published 
photographs of Greta Garbo’s New York 
apartment, exclusive images of Jack Warner's estate in 
Beverly Hills and revealing excursions into the resi- 
dences of award winners and nominees such as Henry 
Fonda, Judy Garland, Gene Kelly, Paulette Goddard, 


ROB LANG 





John Huston, Greer Garson, Leslie Howard, 
Lana Turner, Preston Sturges, Vivien 
Leigh, Michael Douglas and Cher. To tell 
the colorful tales behind the houses, we've 
enlisted Steven M. L. Aronson, A. Scott 
Berg, Gerald Clarke, Anne Edwards, Bren- 
dan Gill, Garson Kanin, Gavin Lambert, Richard 
Schickel, Donald Spoto and Judith Thurman. So please 
join us for the April issue—and consider this your per- 
sonal invitation to the Academy Awards! 
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Right Bank Romantic 

“IT was twelve when I began collect- 
ing,” says Dutch-born antiques dealer 
Akko van Acker. “I once spent my al- 
lowance on some porcelains and an 
old gas lamp.” Van Acker, who worked 
with designer Ricardo Wilhelmsen 
on his apartment in Paris, where his 
shop is located, enjoys touring En- 
glish country houses but notes that Dutch houses are a 
little too severe for his taste. “The great period of furni- 
ture and painting in Holland was, of course, the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; the style was very pure and 
functional and solid,” van Acker points out. “One day I will 
certainly do a Dutch room, and I’m already collecting 
things for it: leather wall panels embossed with tulips and 
parrots, a stained-glass window, a pair of eighteenth-cen- 
tury doors. It will have to be installed in some country 
house I don’t own yet—in Paris it would be a little too in- 
congruous.” See page 100. 


Akko van Acker 


Charles Arnoldi in Malibu 
‘After living in lofts, I just started ma- 
nipulating spaces,” says artist Charles 
Arnoldi, who recently designed a gal- 
lerylike oceanfront house in Malibu 
himself, his wife, Katie Anawalt, 
heir two young children. “I used 
‘a building with Frank Gehry, 


Charles Arno! 
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and we've been friends for so long that 
through my association with him I’ve ~ 
become more interested in architec- 
ture,” explains Arnoldi. “There's a kind 
of power that accompanies doing ar- 
chitecture. You become the director, 
and everyone follows what you want.” 
To the painter and sculptor, there is a 
clear division between art and archi- 
tecture, but the differences can be mutually enriching. “I 
have a love-hate relationship with architecture,” he says. 
“It's very compromising because of the functional and 
financial aspects, which can limit the creativity.” But, 
Arnoldi adds, “In a way, architecture has helped me refo- 
cus my own artwork, which has changed radically in the 
last couple of years.” See page 108. 


Katie Anawalt 


Shaker Spirit 

Transforming a forge located in a for- 
mer Shaker community into a week- 
end residence might seem anathema 
to an architect who was trained at 
universities steeped in the modernist 
tradition and who has developed 
technologically advanced housing sys- 
tems designed for remote sites and 
used throughout the world. “The forge was more than 
likely prefabricated and assembled as a kit,” says New 
York architect James B. Baker, describing the unexpected 


James B. Baker 
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an incredible new low-slung, 
flare-fendered, wide-tired 
areata m aA aueneleaaery 
built for a few aficionados? 
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The 1990 Academy Awards Collector’s Edi- 
tion was one of the most popular issues 
we've published, and next month’s sequel 
is every bit as glamorous as the original. 
Features include never-before-published 
photographs of Greta Garbo’s New York 
apartment, exclusive images of Jack Warner's estate in 
Beverly Hills and revealing excursions into the resi- 
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John Huston, Greer Garson, Leslie Howard, 
Lana Turner, Preston Sturges, Vivien 
Leigh, Michael Douglas and Cher. To tell 
the colorful tales behind the houses, we've 
enlisted Steven M. L. Aronson, A. Scott 
Berg, Gerald Clarke, Anne Edwards, Bren- 
dan Gill, Garson Kanin, Gavin Lambert, Richard 
Schickel, Donald Spoto and Judith Thurman. So please 
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Right Bank Romantic 

“IT was twelve when I began collect- 
ing,” says Dutch-born antiques dealer 
Akko van Acker. “I once spent my al- 
lowance on some porcelains and an 
old gas lamp.” Van Acker, who worked 
with designer Ricardo Wilhelmsen 
on his apartment in Paris, where his 
shop is located, enjoys touring En- 
glish country houses but notes that Dutch houses are a 
little too severe for his taste. “The great period of furni- 
ture and painting in Holland was, of course, the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; the style was very pure and 
functional and solid,” van Acker points out. “One day I will 
certainly do a Dutch room, and I’m already collecting 
things for it: leather wall panels embossed with tulips and 
parrots, a stained-glass window, a pair of eighteenth-cen- 
tury doors. It will have to be installed in some country 
house I don’t own yet—in Paris it would be a little too in- 
congruous.” See page 100. 


Akko van Acker 


Charles Arnoldi in Malibu 

‘After living in lofts, I just started ma- 
nipulating spaces,” says artist Charles 
Arnoldi, who recently designed a gal- 
lerylike oceanfront house in Malibu 
for himself, his wife, Katie Anawalt, 
and their two young children. “I used 
to» yare a building with Frank Gehry, 
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and we've been friends for so long that 
through my association with him I’ve 
become more interested in architec- 
ture,” explains Arnoldi. “There's a kind 
of power that accompanies doing ar- — 
chitecture. You become the director, 
and everyone follows what you want.” 
To the painter and sculptor, there is a 
clear division between art and archi- 
tecture, but the differences can be mutually enriching. “I 
have a love-hate relationship with architecture,” he says. 
“It's very compromising because of the functional and 
financial aspects, which can limit the creativity.” But, 
Arnoldi adds, “In a way, architecture has helped me refo- 
cus my own artwork, which has changed radically in the 
last couple of years.” See page 108. 


Katie Anawalt 


Shaker Spirit 

Transforming a forge located in a for- 
mer Shaker community into a week- 
end residence might seem anathema 
to an architect who was trained at 
universities steeped in the modernist 
tradition and who has developed 
technologically advanced housing sys- — 
tems designed for remote sites and 
used throughout the world. “The forge was more than 
likely prefabricated and assembled as a kit,” says New 
York architect James B. Baker, describing the unexpected 
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400E’s lightweight alloy V-8 generates a heavyweight 268 hp. 





Walnut burl flanks sporting 4-speed automatic shifter. 





Aggressive design of new light-alloy wheels is no coincidence. 





Aerodynamic design, to gratify the eye and cheat the wind. 








Moving from zero 
to 55 mph in 
6.2 seconds is a 
wonderful feeling. 


Ve to the 400E Sedan. 
Settle in, buckle up, engage 


DRIVE, and feel yourself move to the 





forefront of sedan performance. 

You and your 400E are propelled by 
the velvety force of a new 32-valve, 4.2- 
liter, light-alloy Mercedes-Benz V-8 
tuned to deliver 268 horsepower worth 
of passing power and cruising ease. 

And because this is no mere 
“luxury” sedan but a Mercedes-Benz 
sedan, that high-performance V-8 is 
mated to a high-performance chassis. 

Technological highlights include 
the predictability and road-holding 
stability of the pathfinding Mercedes- 
Benz multilink rear suspension. Stout 
front and rear antiroll bars. New eight- 
slot light-alloy wheels. And, of course, 
ABS — the advanced electronic antilock 
braking system popularized in America 
by Mercedes-Benz. 

The net result is a sensation of over- 
the-road agility and solidity envied 
everywhere in the automotive world 
today — and duplicated nowhere else in 
the automotive world. 

Ensuring a driving experience that 
separates the new 400E Sedan from 
today’s high-performance “luxury” 
sedan field. 

Very quickly. 





ducing dela 











At Mercedes levels 
of comfort, quality and 
safety-mindedness, 
it feels even better. 


N° slow down and take the time 
to smell the leather. Hear the 


hushed running quiet. Run a finger 





across the hand-polished walnut-burl 
cabin trim. And experience the sense of 
snug, secure well-being that only a 
Mercedes-Benz can impart. 

From the padded roof overhead to 
the velour-carpeted floor underneath, 
the new 400E includes equipment and 
amenities enough to make an exalted 
standard of living standard. Not even a 
sliding steel sunroof costs extra. 

An enlightened sense of self-pres- 
ervation is also yours as a matter of 
course. From its Supplemental Restraint 
System featuring driver and front- 
passenger air bags, to its painstakingly 
developed and tested energy-absorbing 
body concept, the 400E puts fifty- 
plus years of Mercedes-Benz safety 
engineering leadership on your side. 
Every mile you drive. 

And surrounding you and yours — 
the legendarily rigid, rugged Mercedes- 
Benz body structure. So advanced that 
the 400E already meets 1997 federal 
side-impact standards, today. 

The world of the V-8 luxury perfor- 

ince sedan has seen just about every- 
ng in recent years. Finally, with the 


oduction of the 400 E, it sees its leader. 





An environment intended to satisfy even backseat drivers. 





Dual air bags are but one of numerous safety features. 





How the 400E is destined to be seen by other sedans. 
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similarities to his current work. “It is fine vernacular archi- 
tecture—beyond the reach of personal whim or fashion,” 
he observes. The restoration, which was a collaboration be- 
tween him and architect Valery Baker, is just part of an ef- 
fort to revive the tradition at the Mount Lebanon Shaker 
Village. “I’m hoping that the product that emerges from 
the development of the housing system I’m working on 
will incorporate many of the abstract, rational qualities of 
the forge and its spirit,” Baker says. “In perhaps a bizarre 
and unintended manner, the forge has become the synthe- 
sis of my architectural thinking.” See page 122. 


Capital Graces 

“One of the best things about my job is 
that I get to do so many kinds of proj- 
ects and deal with such a variety of 
people,” says Anthony P Browne, who 
recently completed the interiors of an 
English-country-style house for Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Davidson located in 
Washington, D.C. “I like diversity,” 
adds Browne. “I am working on Oprah Winfrey's farm, a 
historic house in Georgetown, a penthouse in Manhattan 
and a residence in Houston. I'll take on practically any type 
of project—I’m currently redoing a public lobby,” says the 
Washington-based designer. “But the most important con- 
sideration is the clients themselves. If I can work with nice 
people and have a good experience, that constitutes suc- 
cess for me. Everything I do is meant to represent them 
more than myself. Their personalities and individualities 
are the key.” See page 128. 


Anthony P Browne 


Skyscraping in Manhattan 

For native New Zealander Sandra Nun- 
nerley, who designed a penthouse— 
once inhabited by Hollywood mogul 
Jack L. Warner—in Manhattan’s his- 
toric Sherry Netherland Hotel with 
Australian designer Frank Grill, a visit 
to Paris reinforced a long-held interest 
in international design. “In 1988, while 
looking at the Louvre’s glass pyramid, 
created by Chinese-born American 
architect I. M. Pei, I said to no one in 
particular, ‘I don’t think we're in Auck- 
land anymore.’ Throughout my career 
I have explored the ‘global style’ of 
interior design, which reflects the mod- 
ern revolution in mass communica- 
tion, because people are becoming more and more aware 
of world trends. This affords us a wide array of choices in 
terms of both periods and styles and the freedom to mix 
them. Having unlimited options is what makes design so 
exciting.” See page 136. 


Frank Grill 
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Architecture: Antoine Predock 
Finding solutions for similar projects 
in two dissimilar locations is a current 
concern for Antoine Predock, who re- 
cently created a residence inspired by 
the desert landscape in Scottsdale, Ari- 
zona, for Helen and John Winandy. 
The Albuquerque-based architect is 
completing the design phase for both 
the Museum of Science and Industry in Tampa, Florida, 
and the Arizona Museum of Science and Technology in 
Phoenix. One very different set of circumstances sur- 
rounds Predock’s project for Disney, outside of Paris. “I’m 
working not only with an unfamiliar site but with a place 
of the imagination,” he says. “The physical setting actually 
converges with the site of fantasy. I can do this because Dis- 
ney is the client. But the real challenge,” Predock points 
out, “was to work with a theme without it becoming too 
‘theme-y.’” The thousand-room hotel at Euro Disney will 
open next month. See page 142. 


Antoine Predock 


Il Frantoio Restored 

Born in Dalmatia, Yugoslavia, Silvio 
Cattarinich came to Italy’s Liguria re- 
gion with his family, who were politi- 
cal refugees, when he was five years 
old. Because his father was a merchant 
ship’s captain, he began traveling at 
an early age. When Cattarinich relo- 
cated from Taranto in southern Italy to 
Genoa, his move corresponded with a change of career, 
from the steel business to antiques. After combing junk 
shops and studying catalogues in search of objects and fur- 
nishings, he had soon established a successful antiques 
shop in Nervi, which he has since moved to the heart of 
Genoa, not far from an ancient palazzo he is fixing up. Il 
Frantoio, the olive mill he renovated, is just one of the resi- 
dences that the peripatetic Cattarinich has been drawn to: 
He has a house in Cefalt, Sicily, he has recovered the old 
family residence in Yugoslavia, and he hopes eventually to 
acquire a small chateau in southern France. See page 150. 


Silvio Cattarinich 


American Flair in Paris 

“T just love Paris,” says American de- 
signer Ann Downey, who refurbished 
a duplex penthouse for herself on the 
Left Bank. “I didn’t want my residence 
to look as if an American lived there.” 
The apartment, which is arrayed in 
what she calls “Christian Lacroix col- 
ors” and has splendid views of Les 
Invalides, the Arc de Triomphe and the Eiffel Tower, 
came with its share of problems. “There weren’t enough 
baths, and the hall to the second bedroom was small and 


Ann Downey 
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For added information, 
just call. 
For full information, 
just drive. 





Ali’ 500E Sedan shown on the cover 
of this insert — 322-horsepower 
performance and all — is an engineering 
exercise in very restricted production, 
built for a specialized purpose and a 
specialized sporting clientele. 
The somewhat more mainstream 
V-8 performance sedan it inspired — 
the new 400E — is now in authorized 
Mercedes-Benz dealer showrooms, 
awaiting your inspection and test drive. 
See your authorized Mercedes-Benz 
dealer today. Or for more information 


about the 400E, call 1-800-662-3001, 


toll-free, anytime. 





ENGINEERED LIKE NO OTHER 
CAR IN THE WORLD 


©1992 MERCEDES-BENZ OF N.A., INC., MONTVALE, N.J 


MEMBER OF THE DAIMLER-BENZ GROUP 


\ This insert is printed on ZANDERS Ikonofix Gloss Web. 
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continued from page 16 


similarities to his current work. “It is fine vernacular archi- 
tecture—beyond the reach of personal whim or fashion,” 
he observes. The restoration, which was a collaboration be- 
tween him and architect Valery Baker, is just part of an ef- 
fort to revive the tradition at the Mount Lebanon Shaker 
Village. “I’m hoping that the product that emerges from 
the development of the housing system I’m working on 
will incorporate many of the abstract, rational qualities of 
the forge and its spirit,” Baker says. “In perhaps a bizarre 
and unintended manner, the forge has become the synthe- 
sis of my architectural thinking.” See page 122. 


Capital Graces 

“One of the best things about my job is 
that I get to do so many kinds of proj- 
ects and deal with such a variety of 
people,” says Anthony PR Browne, who 
recently completed the interiors of an 
English-country-style house for Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Davidson located in 
Washington, D.C. “I like diversity,” 
adds Browne. “I am working on Oprah Winfrey’s farm, a 
historic house in Georgetown, a penthouse in Manhattan 
and a residence in Houston. I'll take on practically any type 
of project—I’m currently redoing a public lobby,” says the 
Washington-based designer. “But the most important con- 
sideration is the clients themselves. If I can work with nice 
people and have a good experience, that constitutes suc- 
cess for me. Everything I do is meant to represent them 
more than myself. Their personalities and individualities 
are the key.” See page 128. 


Anthony P Browne 


Skyscraping in Manhattan 

For native New Zealander Sandra Nun- 
nerley, who designed a penthouse— 
once inhabited by Hollywood mogul 
Jack L. Warner—in Manhattan's his- 
toric Sherry Netherland Hotel with 
Australian designer Frank Grill, a visit 
to Paris reinforced a long-held interest 
in international design. “In 1988, while 
looking at the Louvre’s glass pyramid, 
created by Chinese-born American 
architect I. M. Pei, I said to no one in 
particular, ‘I don’t think we're in Auck- 
land anymore.’ Throughout my career 
I have explored the ‘global style’ of 
interior design, which reflects the mod- 
ern revolution in mass communica- 
tion, because people are becoming more and more aware 
of world trends. This affords us a wide array of choices in 
terms of both periods and styles and the freedom to mix 
them. Having unlimited options is what makes design so 
exciting.” See page 136. 


Frank Grill 


JIM MCHUGH 





Architecture: Antoine Predock 
Finding solutions for similar projects 
in two dissimilar locations is a current 
concern for Antoine Predock, who re- 
cently created a residence inspired by 
the desert landscape in Scottsdale, Ari- 
zona, for Helen and John Winandy. 
The Albuquerque-based architect is 
completing the design phase for both 
the Museum of Science and Industry in Tampa, Florida, 
and the Arizona Museum of Science and Technology in 
Phoenix. One very different set of circumstances sur- 
rounds Predock’s project for Disney, outside of Paris. “I’m 
working not only with an unfamiliar site but with a place 
of the imagination,” he says. “The physical setting actually 
converges with the site of fantasy. I can do this because Dis- 
ney is the client. But the real challenge,” Predock points 
out, “was to work with a theme without it becoming too 
‘theme-y.’” The thousand-room hotel at Euro Disney will 
open next month. See page 142. 





Antoine Predock 


Il Frantoio Restored 

Born in Dalmatia, Yugoslavia, Silvio 
Cattarinich came to Italy’s Liguria re- 
gion with his family, who were politi- 
cal refugees, when he was five years 
old. Because his father was a merchant 
ship’s captain, he began traveling at 
an early age. When Cattarinich relo- 
cated from Taranto in southern Italy to 
Genoa, his move corresponded with a change of career, 
from the steel business to antiques. After combing junk 
shops and studying catalogues in search of objects and fur- 
nishings, he had soon established a successful antiques 
shop in Nervi, which he has since moved to the heart of 
Genoa, not far from an ancient palazzo he is fixing up. II 
Frantoio, the olive mill he renovated, is just one of the resi- 
dences that the peripatetic Cattarinich has been drawn to: 
He has a house in Cefalu, Sicily, he has recovered the old 
family residence in Yugoslavia, and he hopes eventually to 
acquire a small chateau in southern France. See page 150. 





Silvio Cattarinich 


American Flair in Paris 

“T just love Paris,” says American de- 
signer Ann Downey, who refurbished 
a duplex penthouse for herself on the 
Left Bank. “I didn’t want my residence 
to look as if an American lived there.” 
The apartment, which is arrayed in 
what she calls “Christian Lacroix col- 
ors” and has splendid views of Les 
Invalides, the Arc de Triomphe and the Eiffel Tower, 
came with its share of problems. “There weren't enough 
baths, and the hall to the second bedroom was small and 
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Ann Downey 
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dark. But I made it fun and amusing so that you notice 
the colors rather than the size.” The butter-yellow strié 
and faux-marbre in the entrance hall and salon were execut- 
ed by German painter John Matz, and her assistant, Mat- 
thew Tyrell, flew in from New York to decorate the iron 
chandelier she found at a Paris flea market. At present, 
Downey divides her. time between New York and Palm 
Beach, with regular trips to her new base in Paris, where 
she plans to bring a bit of American style to her French 
clients. See page 162. 


Old World New York 

When Philadelphia-based designers 
Bennett and Judith Weinstock discov- 
ered a pre-World War I apartment in 
New York, it was the culmination of a 
longtime dream. “We have some won- 
derful things, and a lot of them were 
gathered and put away in our ‘New 
York hope chest,’” says Bennett Wein- 
stock. Treasures saved for their city 
residence include English satinwood furnishings, primitive 
portraits, collections of eighteenth-century English porce- 
lain and antique needlework. “The most wonderful story 
revolves around the chairs flanking the living room fire- 
place,” recalls Judie Weinstock. “Bennett put them on re- 
serve after seeing them in a London shop one morning. 
Later that afternoon I tried to do the same thing, not realiz- 
ing what he had done.” She adds, “We love the give and 
take of a husband-wife team.” The designers are more than 
pleased with their apartment. “It felt like home when we 
first moved in,” says Bennett Weinstock. “How could it not 
feel that way when you're surrounded by your favorite 
things?” See page 168. 


Judith and 
Bennett Weinstock 


A California Composition 

“The project was very special for me 
because the clients are such good 
friends of mine,” says John Cottrell of 
a residence he recently designed in 
the hills of Bel-Air. “There is a great 
understanding between us, so it was 
easy to accomplish what we did. As a 
matter of fact, the wife was an admirer 
of my work long before we even met. When she was liv- 
ing in Newport Beach in the seventies, she saw a house 
that I did there and vowed that someday she would have 
me decorate a place for her,” Cottrell adds. “And her hus- 
band is a fellow Hoosier, so he and I got along famously. It 
was a good thing that they had such faith in me, because 
we gutted the house and totally altered it,’ he says of 
the extensive enlargement and remodeling of the 6,000- 
square-foot residence. “We tore the roof off, resized the 
rooms and even demolished the garages. That takes a lot of 
trust!” See page 180.0 


John Cottrell 














Who chose the Hakimian? 


‘The nomads of Persia, weaving their muted, 
Bakh Shaiesh rugs in the early years of the 
19th-century, created an art so universally 
beautiful that it has re-emerged in the fore- 
front of 20th-century American design. Such 
a rug was brilliantly incorporated into a con- 
temporary American garret by Jeffrey Bil- 
huber at this years Kips Bay Show House. 
Finding rugs of this quality takes an unceasing 
effort, but Hakimian’s global resources have 
produced an enviable collection of extraordi- 
nary rugs. In appreciation of this achieve- 
ment, five of the seven designers who used 
antique rugs at Kips Bay chose Hakimian. A 
fitting tribute to Hakimians flawless eye for 
design and the incomparable skills of artisians 
throughout the world. 
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Distinctive European and Oriental Carpets 
Antique Rugs and Period Tapestries. 


136 East 57th Street, Suite 201 
New York, New York 10022 
212-371-6900 


SusAN Mary Atsop is a historian and an Archi- 
tectural Digest contributing writer. Her books 
include Yankees at the Court, The Congress 
Dances and Letters to Marietta. 


StevEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Hype and 
the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is currently 
writing the biography of Leland Hayward. 


MARION LarFrFey Fox is a freelance writer based 
near Philadelphia. 


MICHAEL FRANK, who edited and wrote the in- 
troduction to the book of screenplays Hud, 
Norma Rae, and The Long Hot Summer, works 
out of Los Angeles and New York. 


BRENDAN GILL, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the author of Here at The 
New Yorker, Happy Times, Many Masks and A 
New York Life: Of Friends and Others. He is 
chairman emeritus of both the New York 
Landmarks Conservancy and the Institute for 
Contemporary Art. He was recently made an 
honorary member of the AIA. 


PauL GOLDBERGER is the Pulitzer Prize—win- 
ning architecture critic and the cultural news 
editor for The New York Times. 


The Worlds Most Exciting 
ANTIQUE AUCTION 


March 21 & 22 


CONTRIBUMGIRS 


Date Harris, a professor of art history and 
humanities at The Cooper Union, is a music 
critic for the New York Post and dance critic for 
The Wall Street Journal. He also lectures at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


MANUELA HOELTERHOFF, who received a 
Pulitzer Prize for her work in The Wall Street 
Journal, writes on the arts. 


AILEEN MEHLE, who is best known for her 
“Suzy” column, is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer. 


Micuae Peppiatt is the editor of Art Inter- 
national and is currently working on an an- 
thology of the best writing published in the 
magazine over the past 35 years. 


ROBERT ROSENBLUM is a professor of fine arts 
at New York University and the author of 
Modern Painting in the Northern Romantic Tradt- 
tion and Paintings in the Musée d'Orsay, among 
other books. 


MALtise RUTHVEN travels widely and has 
taught religion at Dartmouth and nonfiction 
writing at the University of California, San 
Diego. His books include Islam in the World 
and The Divine Supermarket: Shopping for 

God in America. 
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auction of fine and unusual 
antiques for those who are 
not satisfied with the ordi- 
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1500 extraordinary lots 
of fine antiques, architec- 
tural embellishments and 
collectibles will be sold in- 
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cluding exquisite bronze, 
gold and crystal chandeliers; 


Pat sculpture in stone, marble 
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and bronze; stained glass 
windows and stained glass 
ceiling domes; marble, stone 
and wooden mantels; fine 
furniture and decorative 
arts; complete interiors; 
backbars and saloon decor; 
carousel horses; barber 
chairs; jukeboxes and 50s 
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DOoNaLD Spoto, whose most recent book is 
Laurence Olivier: A Biography, has written bi- 
ographies of Alfred Hitchcock, Tennessee 
Williams, Lotte Lenya and Preston Sturges. 
He is now writing the authorized biography 
of Marilyn Monroe, and Blue Angel: The Life of 
Marlene Dietrich will be published by Harper- 
Collins in the fall. 


JOHN TayLor is the author of Storming the 
Magic Kingdom and Circus of Ambition: The 
Culture of Wealth and Power in the Eighties. 


JupiTH THURMAN, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the author of Isak Dinesen: 
The Life of a Storyteller, which won the Nation- 
al Book Award in 1986. She is writing a 
biography of Colette for Knopf. 


Jupp TuLLy is a New York writer who fre- 
quently reports on the international art and 
antiques market. 


WILLIAM Weaver is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer and the author of several 
books on Italian opera. He has won the PEN 
translation award for The Name of the Rose and 
Foucault’s Pendulum by Umberto Eco. 


MicHacL WEss writes on architecture and is 
creating a television series on Los Angeles ar- 
chitecture. His latest book is The City Square. 
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Circa 1895. (8'3" x 13') 
Provenance: Stonehurst (Wyandotte Chemi- 
cals, Grosse Pointe, Mich.) 
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Selected by Sir Humphrey Wakefield, Bt., these designs have stood 

the test of time since the 18th century and will continue to provide lasting 
value. You are invited to view this collection in any of our showrooms 
through your interior designer or architect or send $20.00 for a Stately 
Homes catalogue. Baker Furniture, Dept. 801, 

1661 Monroe Ave., N.W,, Grand Rapids, 


MI 49505. KNAPP & TUBBS 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK: FRAMES 





Focusing on the Artistry That Enhances Art 
By Judd Tully 
















BELOW: Frame, Flanders, circa 1630. 
Wood veneer and gilt; 29%" x 217". 
Carved and gilded pierced leaves with 
scrolled corners, motifs from the north- 
ern Renaissance, embellish an oyster- 
veneer frame. Veneers and fruitwoods 
were commonly used in Flanders, Ger- 
many and Holland. Lowy, New York. 


JAN FRANK 


JAN FRANK 


THE SPANISH WRITER AND philosopher José Ortega y Gasset 


described it best in his essay “Meditations on the Frame” in 
1943: “The gilded frame, with its bristling halo of sharp- 
edged radiance, inserts a ribbon of pure splendor between 
the painting and the unreal world.” 

Period frames have become highly sought-after decora- 
tive objects, collected to protect and enhance paintings and 
drawings, though a handful of connoisseurs acquire 
frames to display on their own, as singular works of art. 
The increase in scholarly awareness, reflected internation- 
ally in museum and gallery exhibitions devoted to antique 
frames, has drawn greater attention and currency to this 
underappreciated but highly competitive collecting field. 

The recently expired art boom, which saw paintings, es- 
pecially Impressionist works, sell for seven figures and 
above in unprecedented numbers, heightened interest in 
hand-carved period frames. As London antique-frame 
dealer Paul Mitchell observes, “You can’t put old mas- 
ters in jeans and a T-shirt.” 

“In the decorative arts, it’s probably the least expensive 


LEFT: Frame, Italy, circa 1775. Painted and 
gilded wood; 15%" in diameter. Tondo frames 
were developed in Renaissance Italy to border 
circular portraits and reliefs, typically depict- 
ing the Madonna and Child. Finely detailed 
painted and gilded sgraffito and punchwork 
decorate a concave frieze. Lowy, New York. 


ABOVE: Frame, France, circa 1720. Giltwood; 24" x 20". During the Re- 
gence period, French frames—which were influenced by Italian decora- 
tive and stylistic elements in the 16th and 17th centuries—began to ex- 
hibit accentuated corners and deeper moldings, reflecting the lavish 
interiors in which they were displayed. House of Heydenryk, New York. 


period object you can buy,” he explains. “At a relatively 
modest cost, the well-matched frame can dramatically en- 
hance a picture.” Spending ten to fifteen percent of the val- 
ue of a painting on an antique frame makes sense. (The 
formula runs out with multimillion-dollar paintings be- 
cause, Mitchell says, “the relative values between the two 
have become wider, not narrower.”) As James Bruce Gar- 
dyne, the frame specialist for Christie's, London, notes, “It’s 
a very specialized market, particularly at the high end.” 
Times and tastes—the key arbiters in frame apprecia- 


continued on page 28 
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We would haver 
but we were too bus 


In 1948 a single, small roadster changed the course of automotive history with a wellspring of radical concepts 
Hailed as a new vision, in truth it was the result of decades of development by Porsche engineers; 
a pilgrimage in search of the perfect car. 

Every Porsche sports car hence has continued the pilgrimage. 
Fusing that original essence with the fruit of new thinking. Shaping 
the automotive world. 

Now, after much anticipation, the new Porsche 968 reveals 
the next link in the chain. 

Classic Porsche lines imbue the 968 with a familiar, 
timeless face. Yet, there are no fewer than seven new 
patents on the body alone. Stunning new aerodynamics 
are sculpted so that each curve, each angle serves a 
purpose. Design work is so detailed that airflow is 
even used to help direct rain spray away from 
the windshield. 

Beneath that fluid skin, and boasting 
four more patents, lurks the highest torque 
atmospheric 3 litre engine in the world. 

Its patented new Porsche Vario-Cam” 
continuously optimizes valve timing to 
burn fuel precisely and thoroughly. This 
increases power and provides instant 
throttle response, yet also helps lower 
emissions a dramatic 22%. 

A quick browse through the con- 
tinuing list of new patents reveals a 
headlight system using the principle 
of a bee's eyes. Over 1,000 reflective 
facets employ variable point focus to 
cut reflected glare. 

Then there’s the patented new 
brake cooling system; the first of its 
kind to deflect massive volumes of air 
without increasing either drag or front 
end lift. And on and on, right down to 
engineering so meticulous that there 
are even two new patents on the spare 
tire system. 
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2ased it sooner, 
jpplying for patents. 





je 968 possesses patented Porsche ideas from past years as well. Including recent breakthroughs, like the optional 

| Tiptronic transmission. The world’s first dual-function gearbox, it allows 
either full automatic or clutchless manual shifting. 

In fact, the car you drive now has no doubt benefited in ways 

that would surprise you from Porsche's history of development. 

We pioneered padded dashes in the 50s, a full 12 years 
before Federal tests prompted others to follow. And in 

1961 when our race drivers complained of glare off 

their silver wipers, we fit our RS 61 
with black ones. Try to find a car 

today without them. 

We could continue at length. 
But the most intriguing 


: s ws woe gifts to the automo- 


tive world would be 

the newest ones, 
housed in the 968. 
To find out more, 
or to arrange a 
private viewing 
at your author- 

ized Porsche 

dealership, call 
1-800-252-4444. 
The 968 may 
have been awhile 

in coming. But 
as always with 


the wait. NJ 
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Focusing on the Artistry That Enhances Art 
continued from page 24 


COURTESY PAUL MITCHELL LTD. 


tion—have changed dramatically, according to New York 
dealer M. R. Schweitzer, who sold his superb collection of 
primarily French and Italian period frames to the J. Paul 
Getty Museum in the early 1980s. “During my first year of 
business, in 1930, heavily gessoed and gilded nineteenth- 
century French frames were not the taste,” he recalls. 
“In those days, clients wanted their paintings reframed 
in a much lighter vein. We'd save up fifty or a hundred of 
these heavy, garish frames and then call up a gold pro- 
cessor who would retrieve the gold from them, burn- 
ing the frames in the process. We’d get maybe a hundred 
dollars in the exchange.” 

Schweitzer’s story sounds shocking in light of the cur- 






LEFT: Frame, Italy (Florence), circa 1630. Paint- 
ed and gilded wood; 65%" x 45/4". Manner- 
ist ornamentation common in Florentine art, — 
including grotesques and vertebrae, covers a 
carved frame that retains its original gilt and 
paint. Arnold Wiggins & Sons, Limited, Lon- 
“don. BELOW: Frame, Spain, 18th century. 
Painted and gilded wood; 28" x 21". Rich gilt 
decoration on a boldly sculpted surface char- 
acterized Spanish frame design as early as the 
16th century. Guttmann Collection, New York. 





FELICIANO 


LEFT: Frame, England, circa 1725-50. Gilt pine; 29/4" x 24%". Classical de- 
tails distinguish one of a pair of George II frames designed after William 
Kent. Paul Mitchell Ltd., London. INSET LEFT: Frame, England, circa 
1625-50. Painted wood; 18%" x 16". A rare Jacobean example has gilded 
acanthus corners and foliage on a black frieze. Paul Mitchell Ltd., London. 


rent value of antique frames, but similar episodes have 
been repeated throughout history. In France during World 
War II and just after, wide-bordered, elaborately carved 
seventeenth-century Dutch frames—the kind that would 
surround a somber Rembrandt portrait—were burned for 
firewood. They were often replaced by Louis XIV frames, 
says Marc Guttmann, co-owner of Guttmann Picture 
Frame Associates in New York. “Framing is very much like 
fashion,” he says. “Today it’s almost impossible to find large 
Dutch black frames because so many were destroyed.” 

The same disregard for the heavily ornamented Ameri- 
can frames of the nineteenth century, which were used for 
the luminous landscapes of the Hudson River School 
painters, resulted in more gold-leaf scavenging in the 
1950s. “Collectors and curators decided that they were too 
gaudy, too busy, too out of keeping with the twentieth- 
century sensibility,” says New York dealer Eli Wilner, the 





continued on page 32 
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A Great Room Like A GREAT NOVEL 
SHOULD BE FILLED WITH DRAMA AND INTRIGUE. 
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Rich amber light sets the mood. Shadows 
dance. Patterns of sunbeams cast a stunning 
silhouette. In a room like this, you'll find curling up 
with a good book irresistible. 


Our feature windows and patio doors create 


environments of light, beauty and comfort. With 
elegant shapes and distinctive styling, they create the 
kind of rooms you can't wait to come home to. 

For more information about Andersen” Feature 


Windows, contact your Andersen window and patio 
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ABOVE: Frame, United States (possibly New York), circa 1875. Wood 
and gilt; 59" x 48". Though American frame makers were initially in- 
fluenced by Dutch and English techniques, they went on to establish 
their own styles, while preserving the rectangular form. Here, vertically 
applied classical motifs and raised corner details are set off by a gold 
background. Eli Wilner & Company, New York. ABOVE RIGHT: Frame, 
Italy, circa 1700. Painted and gilded wood; 26%" x 20". Painted putti adorn 
a heavily carved frame bordered by floral designs. Georges Bac, Paris. 


top purveyor of nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century 
American frames. “Now there’s a tremendous interest in re- 
turning period frames to their original paintings, but the 
frames are no longer available.” 

Paul Mitchell traces what he calls “the breaking of the 
marriage” between painting and frame back to the Italian 
Renaissance, when separate guilds for painters and frame 
makers were first established. Frames were subsequently 
produced by wood sculptors, craftsmen and gilders and 
joined the province of the decorative arts. Many of those 
early examples cost their original owners as much as or 
more than the pictures they surround, says Dallas Mu- 
seum.of Art director Richard R. Brettell, who organized 
the important exhibition “The Art of the Edge: European 
Frames 1300-1900" at the Art Institute of Chicago in 1986. 
“One quickly learns that frames have more to do with fur- 
niture and architecture than with painting.” 
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In France during World War 
II and just after, wide-bordered, 
elaborately carved seventeenth- 

century Dutch frames were 

burned for firewood. 


The alliance with architecture was the stronger influ- 
ence at first, when most paintings were commissioned as 
large structural components for altarpieces in churches 
and private chapels. But by the second quarter of the 
fifteenth century, northern Italian artisans developed the 
first “portable” frame. The tabernacle frame was a scaled- 
down version of that deployed in churches. “A Quattrocen- 
to icon painting of a saint or a twentieth-century Surrealist 
work by Salvador Dali would be appropriate for such a 
frame,” says Larry Shar, president of Julius Lowy Frame 
and Restoring Company, New York's oldest framing firm. 
Lowy has some two dozen tabernacle frames, ranging in 
price from $12,000 to $40,000. 

By the late fifteenth century, says frame historian and 
conservator Steven Starling of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
some of the architectural elements of the tabernacle frame, 
such as its flanking columns and entablature, disappeared, 
and the much simpler cassetta frame (which means “little - 
box” in Italian) evolved. The cassetta, essentially four pan- 
els with entablaturelike moldings, became the dominant 
style in both Italy and Spain from the mid-sixteenth to the 
early seventeenth century. Frames from this period, says 
Mitchell, are available for $10,000 to $70,000. As with many 
other examples in this low-supply, high-demand market, 
“there is no ceiling,” he adds. 

Modifications of the cassetta design spread through 


continued on page 36 
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A kitchen is only as good as 
the appliances in it. Appliances 
like this exhaust hood transform a 
conventional kitchen into one of 
exceptional quality. Extremely low 
in height, unprecedented high per- 


formance, generating but a whisper 
of sound in operation — these are 
typical features of the Gaggenau 
250 exhaust system. This attractive 
design produced by the domestic 
appliance specialists at Gaggenau 
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Spain and northern Europe. By the 
second half of the seventeenth centu- 
ry—spurred in part by the expertise 
of Italian-trained artisans—France, 
and Paris in particular, under the 
patronage of the Bourbon kings, 
emerged as the center of sophisticat- 
ed frame and boiserie design. 

The elaborate oak frames commis- 
sioned by Louis XIV for Versailles 
epitomized the period. The frames, 
with their swirling foliage and flow- 
ers and, often, highly wrought car- 
touches at the centers and corners, 
were designed to become part of the 
sumptuous room décor. 

Despite the influence of Italian arti- 
sans on French frame-making, the 
two styles retain their individuality. 
“French frames are undoubtedly out- 
standing pieces of craftsmanship,” 
says Pippa Mason, a frame _histo- 
rian with Arnold Wiggins & Sons, 
London's oldest and most famous 
name in frame dealers. “If you exam- 
ine the back of a French frame, it’s 
the most beautiful piece of cabinet- 
work. The back of an Italian frame 
is incredibly rough. On the other 
hand, the front of an Italian frame 
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recessed band. A number of Walter 
Annenberg's most famous Impres- 
sionist and Postimpressionist paint- 
ings are now displayed in Louis XV 
frames and replicas. But many of 
them were “stone-washed” down to 
their carved gesso surfaces in the 
1940s by a major New York picture 
dealer, the late Sam Salz, who came 
up with the fashionable concept of 
stripping away the gilding. 

“There’s always been a trend to 
frame pictures independently of the 
date that they were produced,” says 
Stephen Gross of the Paris frame firm 
Georges Bac, in explaining another 
role for antique frames, one more 
flexible than the stricter “period- 
for-period” viewpoint advocated by 
some experts. “That's the whole idea, 
actually, whether it’s putting a Picasso 
or a Braque into an Italian Renais- 
sance frame or the Impressionists in 
very glossy Louis XV frames.” 

The Bac firm selected an_Ital- 
ian Renaissance frame for Picasso's 
1905 Blue Period painting The Mar- 
riage of Pierrette. The picture (with 
frame) sold at a Paris auction in 1989 
for $51.3 million. The frame itself 





“By buying an antique frame, 
you're purchasing something 
intrinsically valuable, 
independent of the picture.” 


is often absolutely flamboyant. Each 
has a different charm.” 

Italian period frames have never 
caught up in price with their French 
counterparts, however. “During the 
1980s, Louis XV frames appreciated 
more than those of any other period,” 
says Marc Guttmann, one of a hand- 
ful of world-class frame dealers with 
inventory from the Bourbon era. 

Louis XV frames are even more 
elaborate, hallmarked by undulat- 
ing sides and lobed cartouches with 
scrolling foliage at their centers and a 
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cost in the range of $35,000 to $52,000. 

‘A really superb Louis XIV or Reé- 
gence frame can cost from twenty 
thousand dollars for a two-by-three- 
foot example to one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for a larger and more 
luxurious one,” says Paul Mitchell. 
“The most common range for this 
type of frame is twenty-five thousand 
to thirty thousand dollars. By buying 
an antique frame, you're purchasing 
something intrinsically valuable, in- 
dependent of the picture. You can 
spend a great deal of money on a 


replica frame, but once it’s off the pic- 
ture, it loses its value.” 

Excepting rare instances, virtual- 
ly all antique frames must be either 
expanded or reduced in size to ac- 
commodate paintings and works on 

~paper. London frame maker and con- 
sultant Paul Levi describes some of 
these alterations as “murder.” 

The difficulty of the fit translates 
into a distinct advantage for dealers 
over private collectors in the auction 
salesroom. “It’s a bit of a headache 
if you're a collector and go in with 
a ruler in your hand,” says David 
Callanan of the London frame firm 
D & M Callanan. “The frame you 
want may be two inches too small, or 
the corners and centers have to be cut 
down to make the fit. That’s why 
were quite lucky. All we have to do is 
hang them on the wall and wait.” 

Auction prices today still generally 
reflect the dealer-dominated atmo- 
sphere, closer to wholesale levels, 
leaving room for future retail mark- 
ups. For dealers, size is rarely an issue 
when buying frames for inventory. 
For collectors, it’s of utmost impor- 
tance. The key auction centers, like 
Bonhams and Christie’s in London 
and Ader Picard Tajan in Paris (there 
are no specialized sales in the United 
States), do not provide in-house con- 
servation services for the frames they 
sell, so private buyers must go else- 
where to fit their paintings. 

Despite the apparent dealer advan- 
tage, Rollo Whately, Bonhams’ new 
frame specialist, wants to attract more 
private buyers to Bonhams’ sales, 
especially the less expensive nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century frame 
sales at its Chelsea salesroom. “Em- 
pire [the style Napoleon preferred for 
the Louvre], mid-Victorian and nine- 
teenth-century Italian composition 
frames in good condition have all sold 
for much higher prices in the last two 
or three years, higher than anyone 
thought possible.” 

Slower to catch on than their coun- 
terparts in America, nineteenth-cen- 
tury European frames still encounter 
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stiff resistance from connoisseurs” 
who believe the Industrial Revolu- 
tion ruined the craft. But it is one area 
that escaped the speculative jumps of 
the 1980s. Whately estimates prices 
for these frames at between $3,000 
and $6,000. Because of their composi- 
tion, nineteenth-century cast- and ap- 
plied-ornament frames can decay and 
crumble, making them difficult to re- 
store. Carved wood frames can get 
bashed and battered but rarely disin- 
tegrate, as proven by their multicen- 
tury survival. 

Ironically, with all the attention 
paid to Italian and French period ex- 
amples, the auction record in London 
for antique frames belongs to the 
English. An eighteenth-century Kent- 
style (named for its designer, archi- 
tect William Kent) carved and gilded 
frame sold at Christie’s, London, in 
1989 for $54,863. 

But there are handsome period 
frames still available for a modest 
sum. “Nineteenth-century Canadi- 
an maple frames and maple-veneer 
frames appeal to our American clien- 
tele for framing naive or folk art,” 
says London dealer Colin Lacy of the 
Lacy Gallery. These frames, which 
were once used for English prints 
or sporting and battle scenes, can 
be found for less than $100 (or up to 
$1,400). “In cross section they look 
like mineral specimens because of 
their bird’s-eye or tiger-striped pat- 
terns,” says Lacy. 

In assessing antique frames, deal- 
ers take into account not only their 
age and condition but their crafts- 
manship. “I look first at the design 
and second at the surface,” says Eli 
Wilner. “Has the gilded or painted 
surface been tampered with, or has it 
been regilded or cut down? I examine 
the back as soon as I can to determine 
the age of the wood, to see whether 
it’s old or it just came off a factory 
floor. The way we value frames is 
based on rarity, the beauty of the 
design and surface.” 

Wilner has an inventory of some 
twenty-three hundred period frames, 
ranging in price from $3,500 for an 


eighteen-by-twenty-four-inch 1880s 
gilt cast-ornament frame to $15,000 
to $35,000 for three-by-four-foot 
frames suitable for a painting by 
Thomas Cole or Frederic Church. 
Wilner also holds a handful of rare 
signed and dated frames by Charles 
and Maurice Prendergast, Frederick 
Harer and Stanford White in the 
$100,000 range. 

Wilner points out that American 
frame design was at first dominated 
by European techniques (from the or- 
namental motifs of Mannerist-style 
Sansovino frames of late-sixteenth- 
to early-seventeenth-century Italy to 
the rippled patterns in seventeenth- 
century Dutch frames), with “the same 
craftsmen working in London and 
Paris one day and setting up shop in 
the United States two weeks later.” 

It wasn’t until the late nineteenth 
century and early into the twentieth 
that American frame design estab- 
lished a voice of its own, especially 
by virtue of the amalgamated com- 
positions developed by the Foster 
Brothers of Boston. Hermann Dud- 
ley Murphy, who set up the firm Car- 
rig-Rohane in the basement of his 
own Massachusetts house in 1903 with 
Charles Prendergast, was influenced 
by the Arts and Crafts Movement and 
the Pre-Raphaelite aesthetic. Murphy 
is perhaps best known for the reeded 
moldings he designed after James 
McNeill Whistler, which are still 
called Whistler frames. 

“They created a simplicity of vision 
while synthesizing all of the Euro- 
pean styles. There were no extra frills 
in American frames,” says Wilner. 
“They maintained an allegiance to the 
rectangle as a form, rarely going be- 
yond the edges, in what strikes me as 
a truly modernist outlook.” 

Last year Wilner reframed the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art’s Ma- 
dame X by John Singer Sargent and 
Thomas Eakins’s Max Schmitt in a 
Single Scull with more appropriate 
period frames from the museum's 
storerooms. “They looked completely 
fresh, as if someone had cleaned 
the paintings.” 
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An Exclusive Look at the Palmer House in Ann Arbor, Michigan 
By Malise Ruthven 


WALKING UP A comfortable suburban 
lane in Ann Arbor, Michigan, one 
becomes aware of a dwelling that 
maintains a discreet distance from 
its neighbors. It blends so well into 
the surrounding woodland that it is 
hardly recognizable as a house. Ona 
dull day the dark line of fenestration 
beneath the deep overhanging roof 
creates a primordial sense of shelter, 
suggesting a fox’s lair or the entrance 
to a cave. But when the sun comes 
out the surface is transformed. Glass 
walls dance with light, reflecting the 
dappled patterns of tree and sky. 

The residence, designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright in 1950, is still lived in 
by the couple for whom it was built, 
Professor William Palmer and_ his 


RIGHT: The cantilevered roof and trilevel ter- 
race extend the living space of the house out 
into the garden area, and the glass doors pro- 
vide views of the wooded setting in a copse- 
like ravine. “We once overheard two old ladies 
discussing the cantilever,” remembers Mary 


| wonder 
t under it.’” 


Palmer. “One said to the other, 


when they're going to put | 
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A serpentine path leads 
up to a terrace where the 
angle of the roof juts 
like the prow of a boat. 
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“The house is set into the brow of the hill, as is 
Wright's own Taliesen East,” says Mary Palm- 
~er, who, with her husband, William, has one of 
the best-preserved private houses by Frank 
Lloyd Wright. LEFT: Located in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and completed in 1952, it is de- 
tailed with a double row of perforated blocks. 


wife, Mary, and contains almost all 
of its original furnishings. Virtually 
nothing has been changed since they 
and their two children, Adrian and 
Mary Louise, moved there in 1952. 

Partly because of the fine quality of 
its building materials—brick, glass 
and clear-grained cypress—the Palm- 
er house has required remarkably lit- 
tle maintenance, unlike some other 
Wright houses that notoriously leak 
or crack. “We've never painted a room 
and we've never stripped or repainted 
the concrete floors,” says Mary Palm- 
er. “We had the interior woodwork at- 
tended to once, and the shingle roof 
was redone. But that’s all.” 

The Palmer house is best viewed 
from across the small valley land- 
scaped with shrubs and woodland 
plants. A serpentine path leads up to 
a terrace where the angle of the roof 





continued on page 42 
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An Exclusive Look at the Palmer House in Ann Arbor, Michigan 1 
continued from page 40 : 


CFs ie: aE: i ke LEFT: The dining area is part of the triangular living space. “Be- 
ie hind the perforated block and brick wall is the work space, from 

: which I can see and hear my guests seated at the dining table,” i 

says Mary Palmer. The furniture was custom designed by Wright. 













BELOW: Throughout the living/dining area, the triangular module 
governs the shape of the board-and-batten ceiling, the scoring of 
the concrete floor and the design of the freestanding and built-in 
furniture. Brick piers with*inset lighting flank the glass doors to 
the terrace and distinguish the dining area from the music area. 












juts to a point like the prow of a boat. 
Nature and architecture meet each 
other, exemplifying Wright’s belief 
that the house should be of the hill 
rather than on it. 

From the driveway, access to the 
front door is up gently graded steps 
that lead directly into the living/din- 
ing area. Here, the interaction of hu- 
man and natural worlds is inverted: 
Framed by the roof, the windows 
form a continuous screen on which 
the natural forms of trees and branch- 
es are projected with the meticulous 
reverence of a Japanese print. 

The house is full of such surprises: 
the strange ceremonial entrance; the , 
mitered glass corners, which serve by underscoring the horizontal line. 
to conceal some sharp angles while The most striking feature is the 
others are emphasized; the jewel- a organization of space. The Palmer 
like perforations that decorate the i) house, like other buildings dating 
brick walls flanking the entrance, from the last phase of Wright's career, 
anchoring the structure to the hill is constructed on a diamond grid, — 

with hexagons and their component 
triangles as the primary design ele- _ 
ments. Instead of being a convention- 
al house with walls that intersect at 
ninety degrees, the Palmer house has __ 


Instead of being a conventional 
house, the Palmer house has structural 
elements that meet at angles. ) 

} 








ABOVE: “The perforated blocks provide a rich and exciting exterior 
element as well as creating fascinating light patterns within the 
work space,” comments Mary Palmer. LEFT: A separate garden house 
was completed after Wright's death by his chief draftsman, John Howe. 


continued on page 44 
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An Exclusive Look at the Palmer House in Ann Arbor, Michigan 


structural elements that meet at six- 
ty-degree or one-hundred-and-twen- 
ty-degree angles, creating a web of 
geometric forms. The absence of right 
angles—which even applies to much 
of the built-in furniture—facilitates 
movement and horizontal flow. 

Mary Palmer, an enthusiastic prac- 
titioner of lyengar yoga, finds a spiri- 
tual quality in the geometry. “Sixty 
degrees is exciting; one hundred and 
twenty degrees is restful,” she says. 
“They are yin and yang. It makes the 
house all of a piece, not bits and 
pieces like other houses. You can’t 
achieve the same flow and rhythm 
with ninety degrees.” The effect, as in 
the triangular living/dining area, is 
extraordinary: It simultaneously en- 
ergizes and calms, inspiring a mood 
that might be described as dynamic 
tranquillity. Wright gave the name 
Snowflake to the first of the Michigan 
houses he designed on the diamond- 
shaped grid. He regarded snow crys- 
tals as proof of nature’s matchless 
architectural principle. 

Another surprise is the passage 
that honeycombs around the back of 
the living/dining area before reveal- 
ing its destination in the bedroom 
wing. The bedrooms are small, but far 
from making one feel boxed in, the 
spatial geometry—enhanced by the 
lines of the cypress ceilings—induces 
the same sense of restful energy one 
experiences in the living/dining area. 
In Adrian’s room, sixty-degree angles 
predominate; in Mary Louise’s, it is 
the one-hundred-and-twenty-degree 
angles. The master bedroom boasts, 
among other features, a rhomboid 
dressing table with angular drawers, 
and expansive windows that look 
onto the wood, with its squirrels and 
blue jays, cardinals and chipmunks. 

Wright's original plan had the bed- 
rooms facing back toward the hill. He 
intended the “prow” of the house, 
with its decklike terrace, to reach over 
the hill’s steepest side in a manner 
similar to that of the cantilevered 
overhangs of Fallingwater. But after 
examining the drawings, the Palmers 
asked Wright to reorient the house so 
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the terrace would lead directly onto” 
the gentler slope of the garden lawn. 
Wright agreed without demur. 

“We wanted to change the direc- 
tion of the house so bedrooms could 
be flooded with moonlight,” says Bill 
Palmer, “and this appealed to the ro- 
mantic side of his nature.” 

The couple found Wright most ac- 
commodating. “He seemed to be 
completely respectful of our needs,” 
says Mary Palmer. Wright made a 
number of other significant alter- 
ations during the initial design phase: 
He added a small study, enlarged the 
kitchen and created a little hallway so 
the children could enter the house di- 
rectly from the carport without going 
into the kitchen area. 

The fact that the Palmers were an 
academic family may have stood in 
their favor. Never having received a 
university degree, Wright had a high 
regard for the academy, and he estab- 
lished an exceptional rapport with 
the Palmers. The architect had not al- 
ways been so sensitive to the desires 
of his clients. Brendan Gill, in his bi- 
ography of Wright, gives many exam- 
ples of the architect's arrogance, such 
as his response to a Texan client's rea- 





“T remember Wright 
standing out here on 
the terrace.” 





sonable request for screens on his 
windows: “Screens are ugly. Let the 
breezes blow the bugs away.” 

As a young couple, the Palmers ac- 
quired two half-acre hillside lots in 
an orchard near their old house and 
set about finding an architect. While 
immersing themselves in architectur- 
al books and journals at the Universi- 
ty of Michigan library, they became 
drawn to Wright's philosophy. Then, 
one cold afternoon in February 1950, 
they visited one of his recently com- 
pleted residences, the Gregor Affleck 
house in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
“We were received by the Afflecks in 





the loggia,” Mary Palmer wrote af- 
terward, “and immediately felt the in- 
terplay of cypress, brick, glass and 
deep-red, leatherlike concrete floors. 
We ‘allowed our eyes to move to a © 
band of windows opposite—and on 


-to the bare trees outside. Moving 


nearer the windows, we saw the 
ravine below.” The decision came to 
them both, simultaneously. “Let's try 
to get Mr. Wright.” 

Mary Palmer engineered a meeting 
with the great architect after a lec- 
ture he gave in her native state of 
North Carolina.. She went armed 
with topographical information and 
a letter outlining the family’s re- 
quirements. She vividly recalls her 
excitement as he spread out the 
map, chatted with her briefly, then 
rolled it up and pronounced, “T’ll 
design your house.” 

Remarkably, Wright didn’t visit the 
site until the house was completed. 
Similar to the deaf Beethoven, who 
read Schubert's music and declared it 
divine without hearing a note, Wright 
had so mastered his medium that he 
could work entirely from maps and 
photographs. 

After the house was finished, 
Wright visited the couple twice. “I 
think he enjoyed it thoroughly,” says 
Mary Palmer. “At that time we were 
devoting all our energies to planting 
and landscaping. I remember him 
standing out here on the terrace; it — 
was so rough. There were no trees—it 
was just a typical new building site. I 
asked him, ‘What shall I do here, Mr. 
Wright?’ He said, ‘Just do more of 
what you're doing.” 

Forty years later, Wright's vision is 
at last complete. Now that the trees 
and shrubs are mature, the house 
achieves that integration between na- — 
ture and the human psyche to which 
Wright devoted most of his life. For 
the Palmers, the experience has been — 
life-transforming. “We were fortunate 
to have been close to this man,” says — 
Mary Palmer. “He has grown closer to 
us every day since we moved into the 
house. Alone in the house, we often 
thank him for remaining with us.” 0 
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A Man for All Seasons in New York 
By Brendan Gill 
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“Artists have to have whimsy when they can,” ABOVE: “The sketch is of the huge, colorful 
says Baskerville (above left), who first gained mural that I did for the USS America’s ballroom 
public acclaim as an illustrator and writer for in 1941. The owners wanted something with 
The New Yorker's nightclub column in the 1920s a circus theme. It covered an entire wall.” 
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“I have done so much,” says artist Charles 
Baskerville. “Paintings, sketches, screens, mu- 


~rals. I’ve even designed rooms.” LEFT: “The 


place was really something,” says Baskerville 
of his former studio on 57th Street, “with all 
of its big windows and light flooding in.” 


NEW YORK CITY on a pleasant evening 
in August. Among the crowd strolling 
along West Fifty-seventh Street is a 
debonair, blue-eyed figure in a light 
summer suit, carrying a cane. It is my 
friend Charles Baskerville, indefati- 
gable as a painter of portraits and 
murals and no less indefatigable as a 
social lion—a cherished guest at par- 
ties from Northeast Harbor to Hobe 
Sound. I hail him and pretend to be 
astonished at finding him in town 
during the least fashionable month of 
the year. He accepts my teasing with 
his customary high spirits. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, I’m just back from Fishers 
Island,” he says. “I’m in town for a 
few days, getting ready to move into 
new digs. In my present apartment, 
my bedroom is on an upper floor and 
the stairs are getting a bit too steep 
for my crumbling knees. As you see, 
I’ve begun to carry a cane. I wish it 
were an affectation, but it isn’t. The 
other day I fell down right in the mid- 
dle of Eighth Avenue, in the midst of 
heavy traffic. A nice young couple 
rushed up and offered to help me 
to my feet, and I glared at them in.a 
thoroughly ungrateful way and said, 
‘I’m much too angry with myself to 
get up.’ And so I was.” 

In recounting what had evidently 
been quite a dangerous accident, 
Charles had chosen as usual to em- 
phasize its comic aspect. As a friend 
of long standing and in light of his 
casual reference to his “crumbling” 
knees, I felt entitled to ask Charles 
how old he was. “I’m ninety-five,” 


continued on page 48 
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A Man for All Seasons in New York 
continued from page 46 





ABOVE: Baskerville created a mural for the 
courtyard of Douglas Dillon’s house in Hobe 
Sound that he had named Harlequin. The artist 
used only black, white and gray in his design. 


he said, in the vigorous voice of a 
man of twenty. His face is unwrin- 
kled; his hair, though white, is ad- 
mirably profuse. “Up to the last year,” 
he said, “I didn’t know what it was 
to feel old. Since then, I’ve had a cou- 
ple of conventional cancers and have 
been able to get back to painting only 
in the past few months. I want to 
do some fresh things.” 

Baskerville’s apartment being but 
a few steps away, he invited me up 
for after-dinner coffee and a chat. 
The big studio that occupies most of 
the first floor of the apartment is 
one of the most romantic rooms in 
New York: Rising three stories to an 
immense slanting north skylight, it 
has tall windows that float high above 
Fifty-seventh Street and a fireplace on 
a scale so vast that Goliath could rest 
an elbow on its mantel with ease. 
Baskerville has painted and enter- 
tained in this studio for forty years, 
and it has acquired by now the agree- 
ably lived-in and somewhat ramshack- 
le air of an ancient country house, 
worlds away from the gleaming glass- 
and-steel skyscraper culture of New 
York. It is furnished with a helter- 
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ABOVE: “Waiting for the Rajah is a fanciful pic- 
ture. The background scene is of the palace of 
Jodhpur, where I stayed in 1936. In the fore- 
ground you see Brooke Astor's cutting garden 
in Maine! I painted it for my own amusement.” 
Displayed beneath are a sketch and painting. 





ABOVE: His Highness the Maharajah of Cooch 
Behar was done in 1936. “He was so young, 
holding his jeweled sword. It was my first 
trip to India—a magical trip. I can’t begin 
to tell you how many times I’ve been back.” 


skelter assortment of inherited fam- 
ily pieces—an_ eighteenth-century 
lowboy, an Empire secretaire, some 
fiddleback mahogany chairs—and 
souvenirs large and small of Bas- 
kerville’s incessant travels to distant 
places: Morocco, Nepal, Russia, Pat- 
mos. On the walls hang a series 
of portraits of pretty young soci- 
ety matrons, painted by Baskerville 
in every decade from the twenties 
on, and murals of exotic animals (leop- 
ards, tigers, elephants, wild horses) 
that are depicted in brightly colored 
jungle settings. 

From the mantelpiece dangles a 
framed assortment of medals, which 
were won by Baskerville in the first 
and second world wars. Born in- 
Raleigh, North Carolina, he later . 
lived in Chapel Hill, where his father — 
was a professor of chemistry at the 
University of North Carolina (the fa- 
ther later came north to found the de- 





continued on page 50 
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If youre ready to get on the road not taken, consider this. The Infiniti 
Q45 performance luxury sedan. It has a 278 hp, 32-valve, V8 that gets 
you from 0-60 in 6.7” seconds. And an anti-lock braking system that 
stops you just as impressively. 

You’re wondering about performance? A Q can be just as 
individual as you are. For those of you who live in the fast lane, the 
Touring Package with Super HICAS’ is equipped with a powerful micro- 
processor that electronically controls timing, degree, and direction 
of rear steering. That means it lets you keep control around corners 
and during high-speed lane changes. 

For those of you who don’t want a little blizzard to get in your 
way, the optional Infiniti Traction Control System gives you the con- 
fidence to conquer the road even in snowy or slippery conditions. 

Or you can conquer life’s curves and bumps ina Q45a, equipped 


with the world’s only available Full-Active Suspension. Technology 


that lets your car react to the road, instead of isolating you from it. 


Luxury is standard. But redefined. With a simple, intelligent 
design that satisfies your ego instead of pampering it. Styling, like 
so much else about this car, is unique. Which lets the Q stand out, 
rather than blend into, the most distinguished crowd. 

The rest goes without saying. Because you've probably already 
figured it out. 

The Q45 isn’t the car for everybody. It’s the car for somebody. 


Ov 


INFINITI. 


For Guest Drive” information, call 1-800-826-650( 1/90. Performance alloy wheels shown available March 1992. © 1992 Infiniti Division of Nissan Motor Corp. in U.S.A. | 








Charles Barone, Ine. 


Distinctive Wallcoverings, Fabrics and Custom Upholstered Furniture 


Interior Design: Berni Greene, ISID, Assoe.-ASID 


Wallcovering and Fabrics: BALMORAL HOUSE, DOVER & EXPORT CHINA FLORAL 
Ottoman: CHARLES BARONE, INC. #152-1 


To The Trade. 





Customer Service: USA 1-800-8-BARONE; In CA 1-800-4-BARONE In Canada 1-800-6-DESIGN 
Offices and Warehouse - 9505 W. Jefferson Blvd., Culver City, CA 90232 (213) 559-7211 FAX: (213) 559-0132 


\ TEFLON 


DUPONT S08 & SLUM REPELLENT Write for free color brochure. 
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PORTRAIT: CHARLES BASKERVILLE 





partment of chemistry at City Univer- 
sity in New York). Young Charles was 
a sophomore at Cornell when Ameri- 
ca entered the war in 1917. After basic 
training, he joined what subsequently 
became famous as the Rainbow Di- 
vision of the American Expedition- 
ary Forces, commanded by Douglas 
MacArthur. In combat in France, 
Baskerville was wounded once and 
gassed twice. After the war he re- 
turned to Cornell and gave up his ini- 
tial intention to pursue a career as an 
architect in favor of a career as an 
artist. He drew for the college humor 
magazine, The Cornell Widow, and af- 
ter graduation came to New York City 
determined to take it by storm. 

Unlike many aspiring young art- 
ists before and after him, Basker- 
ville succeeded at once in achieving 
his goal. His drawings were pub- 
lished in several of the most popular 
humor magazines of the day, and 
when Harold Ross founded The New 
Yorker in 1925, Baskerville was in- 
vited to write and illustrate a night- 
club column for the infant maga- 
zine—a column that he signed with 
the jaunty pseudonym Top Hat. He 
was paid something like fifty dol- 
lars a week, because, as he now rec- 
ollects, “Ross didn’t like to spoil 
young folks with high pay.” Coming 
home from a nightclub in the early 
hours of the morning, Baskerville 
would then make his drawings in In- 
dia ink. After a few months, he went 
off to Paris to improve his painting 
skills, and the column was turned 
over to a brilliant young Vassar 
graduate named Lois Long, who 
signed it with the equally jaunty 
pseudonym Lipstick 

It was in twenties that 
portunity to in- 

men who 


Baskerville had the 
troduce to eac! 


were then the us Ameri- 
cans alive—the « les Lind- 


bergh and the h ing 
champion of the wo v. 
He brought them t 

c 
lio and, Prohibitio: 
at the time, for refre 
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A Man for All Seasons in New York 
continued from page 48 


them sweet apple cider and cookies. 


By then Baskerville was well launched 
upon the high seas of New York society 
and was enjoying a successful fling 
with interior design along with his 
portraits and murals. 

For Mrs. Charles Payson’s country 
house in Manhasset, he designed a 
powder room. This new phase of his 
career was now in high gear, and var- 
ious wealthy patrons summoned him 
to “do” houses for them in Lake For- 
est, Palm Beach and other outposts of 
the very rich. In 1941 he painted an 
enormous mural for the ballroom of 
the USS America, then the largest 
ocean liner in existence. (After many 
changes of ownership, the liner is 
said to be moored somewhere off 
the coast of Africa, serving in the 
humble office of a marine hotel. As 
far as Baskerville knows, his mural 
remains intact.) 

Though he was well above military 
age, Baskerville was offered a chance 
to serve in the Second World War as 
the official portrait painter of the army 
air forces. He was ordered by their 
commander-in-chief, General Hap 
Arnold, to prepare a sort of USAAF hall 
of fame, which would consist of por- 


Baskerville was launched 
upon the high seas 
of New York society. 





traits in oil of a large and represen- 
tative selection of USAAF officers and 
enlisted men. A room at the Pentagon 
was set aside for him as his studio, 
and when his duties took him to vari- 
ous far-off theaters of war, he would 
improvise a makeshift studio out of 
whatever form of shelter happened to 
be at hand, from a pup tent to a road- 
side chapel. Because USAAF generals 
and other high officers were busy 
men, they sometimes manifested hot- 
tempered impatience when a stranger 
in uniform turned up at their quar- 

ith a blank canvas and a fist- 


ful of paintbrushes and said that he 
had been ordered by General Arnold 
to paint their portraits. Baskerville 
became proficient at achieving accu- 
rate likenesses at exceptionally high 
speed; he also developed an ache in 


“his painting arm. When, following or- 


ders, he entered the office of General 
Millard F Harmon while a conference 
was under way, General Harmon 
wheeled on him and barked, “What 
the devil do you want?” With an at- 
tempt at playfulness, Baskerville re- 
plied, “Give me two hours and I will 
give you immortality.” The general 
grudgingly granted him the two 
hours. The next day Harmon and his 
entire staff, flying back to the South 
Pacific, disappeared without a trace. 
‘After that,” Baskerville says, “I stopped 
offering people immortality.” 

It was also part of Baskerville’s 
job, approved by General Arnold, 
to show USAAF personnel going about 
their ordinary daily tasks. Sometimes 
he would paint an enlisted man’s por- 
trait in the open air, with a hundred 
or so other enlisted men standing in 
a circle around him, criticizing his 
handiwork. He painted one such por- 
trait of a sergeant at work on his 
bulldozer, leveling an airport run- 
way in North Africa. In the palace 
at Caserta, north of Naples, he called 
for a royal throne in which to paint 
a Chippewa sergeant. Another study 
was of a certain corporal who always 
flew his missions stripped to the 
waist. Baskerville painted him in 
that highly informal state of un- 
dress. The total number of his USAAF 
portraits came to sixty-seven; they 
are on permanent exhibition in the 
Pentagon. Baskerville ended the war 
as a lieutenant colonel and with a 
permanent touch of bursitis in his — 
painting arm. “Of all the work I — 
have done in my life,” Baskerville | 
says, “those portraits are what I~ 
am proudest of.” 

We have been chatting for an hour — 
or so, Charles and I, as the sky has 
darkened outside the big studio win- 
dows. His voice, with its charming 


continued on page 52 
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Exquisite detail in early 19th Century bronze sconces. H: 21" x W: 11" 
Through interior designers. Subject to prior sale. 


812 N. Wells St. « Chicago, IL 60610 + (312) 787-6991 * Outside IL (800) 621-3907 








Unlike Most Other Museums, 
TheViewing Of Our Collection 
Begins OnThe Sidewalk. 


One glimpse 
of Atlanta’s High 
Museum of Art 
and you'll see why 
architect Richard 
Meier's design is 
considered a mas- 
terpiece in itself. 
But please come 
inside. 

That’s where 
you ll find some of today’s most important international 
exhibitions as well as an outstanding 
permanent collection. So visit the High Museum today. 

We have some wonderful art on our walls. And we 
have some wonderful walls, too. 


The High Vluseum Of Art 


1280 Peachtree “treet (404) 892-HIGH 


Photography by Ralph Daniel 
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Charles Baskerville 
continued from page 50 


trace of a Carolina childhood, re- 
mains as animated as ever, and his 
blue eyes sparkle. At ninety-five, he is 
about to open a new chapter in his 
life, and he must confront the ordeal 
of sifting through a lifetime’s accumu- 


-lation of possessions, both personal 


and professional. In his will, he has 
left all of his artworks and papers to 
Cornell, and archivists will shortly be 
coming down from the university in 
Ithaca to relieve him of much of this 
material before he moves into his new 
apartment. As for regret over having 
to move, well, certainly, of course! But 
what can one expect? That is how the 
world turns and always has. His spirit 
is undaunted. The apartment he has 
acquired is on the twenty-fifth floor 
of an excellent building on the East 
Side, with good north light and a 
splendid view of the city. 

He picks up a watercolor sketch of 
a pantalooned clown, executed in var- 
ious shades of gray. “This is a pre- 
liminary sketch of the mural that I 
painted a few years ago for the Doug- 
las Dillons’ place in Hobe Sound, 
which is called Harlequin House. I 
like to give my prospective patrons a 


“Of all the work I have 
done, those portraits are 
what I am proudest of.” 


notion of what to expect of me. If they 
object to the sketch, it’s just possible 
that I might consent to give them 
something a little more to their liking 
in the finished mural.” A broad smile, 
accompanied by a wink. “And then 
again, I might not. The Dillons, bless 
them, admired this harlequin very 
much. In all modesty, I consider him a 
convincingly merry figure. That may 
be because I have something of the 
harlequin in me. Unlike most artists, I 
have never attempted to paint a self- 
portrait, but I suspect that I turn up 
here and there in my work, more or 
less imperfectly disguised.” 0 
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Kitchen Interior Design 


SieMatic has been creating unique 
and innovative kitchen design for more 
than half-a-century. 


Now the standard of excellence for kitchen interior 
design worldwide, SieMatic combines the tradition of 
fine European craftsmanship with the ingenuity of 
German engineering. The selection of available finishes 
includes traditional woods, contemporary laminates, 
high gloss lacquer, and mirror-like polyester. Available 
through your architect or interior designer. (Also 
available in Canada). 


SieMatic 







Available Now! 
The SieMatic 
x Kitchen Book 


_] Yes, please send me the SieMatic 
Kitchen Book, 182 full-color pages illustrating the 
finest in kitchen design. I have enclosed $12.00 payable to: 


SieMatic Corporation, Dept. AR3 

P.O. Box 936, Langhorne. PA 19047 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip 
Phone ( ) 
Kitchen Interior Design by SieMatic 
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COVER: The Temple of Castor and Pollux and remains of the Forum 
in Rome, with the Colosseum beyond and the Temple of Antonius Pius 
and Faustina at left. Photography by Daniel H. Minassian. See page 66. 


ALDO ROSSI’S VASSIVIERE ART CENTER 
By Michael Peppiatt 


UNEARTHING THE TREASURES OF ROME 
Designer and Antiques Dealer Craig Wright Combs the City’s Sources 
Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Daniel H. Minassian 





CANYON RANCH EAST 

A Historic Mansion Is the Centerpiece of a Berkshires Spa 
Architecture by Jung/Brannen Associates 

Interior Design by Lynn Wilson Associates 

Landscape Architecture by Ben Fieman 


Pext by Manuela Hoelterhoff/Photography by Richard Mandelkorn 
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WITH THE MOST NONSTOPS TO EUROPE. 
It happens in London and in Paris just as the cities start to stir. 
It happens in Frankfurt and Munich, Zurich and Milan. In Stockholm, Glasgow, 
Brussels, Manchester, Madrid. And in June, it will happen in Berlin. 
All across Europe, American arrives just as the day begins. So whatever 
brings you to Europe, fly the airline that has brought Europe closer 
than ever before. As close, in fact, as tomorrow morning. 
- oom ; 
AmericanAirlines 


Something special to Europe 
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ALDO ROSSI’S VASSIVIERE ART CENTER 


PHOTOGRAPHY: MARINA FAUST 


don’t believe in neutral spaces,” 

says Dominique Marches, director 

of the magnificent new art cen- 
ter at Vassiviere, a lake-encircled is- 
land east of Limoges in the center of 
France. “Artists need to have some- 
thing to stand up to, even to strug- 
gle against. Here,” he adds, with a 
sweeping gesture toward the dark 
forest and surrounding mountains, 
“we have plenty to stand up to.” 

Like the rest of this majestic region 
of granite, wood and water, Vassiviere 
appears closed in on itself and im- 
pervious to change. It seems unlikely 
that one would find an inn or café 
amid the slumbering farmsteads, let 
alone a major international art center 
with a museum designed by the Ital- 
ian architect Aldo Rossi with Xavier 
Fabre, a local architect. The last stage 
of the journey there is made on foot 
over a bridge that remains the only 
link between the island and the out- 
side world. This isolation turns out 
to be an essential part of Vassiviére’s 
magic: Nature is so powerfully pres- 
ent that it is impossible not to look at 
art with an altered eye. 

“When we began inviting artists 
to produce works for the island, well 
before the museum was built, we 
knew—and they 
thing different 


knew—that some- 
ld come out of it,” 
Marches explains [his is no tame 


gallery space. It’s an rwhelming 


BY MICHAEL PEPPIATT 


TOP: The island of Vassiviere, located on a lake 
in central France, is the site of the Center of 
Contemporary Art, which comprises a sculp- 
ture park and a museum designed by Ital- 
ian architect Aldo Rossi with Xavier Fabre. 


mass of trees and mountains, water 
and sky. Artists usually live here for 
quite a while to think through what 
they want to do. The atmosphere can 
get electric with tension when they 
start work, because it’s such a chal- 
lenge. They’re up against every- 
thing—the shifting light, the change 
of seasons, the forest living and dy- 
ing, their own materials rusting or de- 
caying—it's very elemental.” 

he artists themselves choose the 
sites for their pieces. Like medieval 


The center, directed by Dominique Marches, 
invites contemporary artists from around 
the world to produce works in the isolated 
setting. ABOVE: Steinland was created by 
the young French artist Jean-Pierre Uhlen. 


monks deciding on the most auspi- 
cious place for a monastery, they 
weigh all the factors and often create 
work inspired by a particular spot. 
Many of the sculptures blend in so 
closely with the landscape that they 
are barely visible at first sight. Brit- 
ish artist David Nash sculpted a stand- 
ing tree; Dominique Bailly, a French 
sculptor, made an assemblage of oak, 
stones and moss that might almost 
have been the forest’s own work. 

To one side of the sculpture park is 


continued on page 62 
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We have custom made furniture, a terrific 
assortment of fabrics and all at a great price. 


There...I said it and I’m glad! 
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NEW ENGINE, NEW TRANSAT 
AND TO THINK MOST PEO 


On September 1, 1991, the 
presses at Car and Driver rolled 
and declared the Nissan’ Maxima’ 
SE the “Best Import Sports Sedan 
under $25,000" 

That night the engineers at 


Nissan quietly celebrated. 





And took pleasure in the 


knowledge that the press hadnt, well, seen The new 1992 Maxima SE shown in Super Black with 
optional ABS brakes, drivers side airbag and four-speed 

anything yet. For that same month the new le ! 

1992 Maxima was launched. A car our engi- Like our legendary Z* the Maxima SEs new 3.0-liter, 190 . 


hp 24-valve DOHC V6 engine features a variable-induction 
dual plenum system on the 5-speed which utilizes an 
intermediate valve to regulate air intake flow for better 
performance at low to mid-range RPMs. 


neers had completely reexamined, revamped, 
and retooled, literally from the ground up. 

One glance at the 1992 engine and you 

immediately detect a perfectionist mentality 
ordering on the obsessive. For there lies a 


new 30-liter, 24-valve DOHC V6 multi-point, 








fuel-injected variable valve timed engine. 


‘All-new fully electronic automatic transmission. * Source: Car and Driver 11/91 versus 9/91. For 





ION, IMPROVED SUSPENSION, 
IIKED IT THE WAY IT WAS. 





Asa result, the 0-60 time has been 
| 
-duced by more than a second to a seat- 
| 
| 
ressing 6.7 seconds* And horsepower has 


urged to an adrenalin-pumping 190. Giving 


ew meaning to the term,4-Door Sports Car’ 


| Ofcourse, in our engineers minds, a 
ptally new engine dictated equally radical 
Senge to the transmission‘ 

A new front Viscous Limited Slip 


differential transfers additional power to 





whichever front wheel has greater 
traction. So both stability and 
your self-composure are never lost. 

And a remarkable revamped 
4-wheel independent suspension 
system allows you to negotiate 
curves without compromising 
responsiveness or performance. 

Some things on the Maxima, however, 
take years to appreciate. Because over a 
two year period, the SE retains 70% of its 
value. That's higher than BMW 525i and 
Acura Legend. 

All of which suggests there is one 
thing our engineers cant change on the 
Maxima SE. Our on 


customers satisfac- 





any 
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tion with it. HUMAN RACE: 
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Sy call 1-800-NISSAN-6. Smart people always read the fine print. And they always wear their seat belts 
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ALDO ROSSI’S VASSIVIERE ART CENTER 


continued from page 58 


the rigorously planned volume of 
Aldo Rossi's museum. Although the 
silhouette of its tower and low build- 
ing mirrors the mountains and flat ex- 
panse of water, the structure in no 
way merges into its background: It 
states itself emphatically as man- 
made, grounded in but distinct from 
its natural environment. “I knew from 
the start that the museum had to be 
one of two kinds,” explains Marches. 
“Either you wouldn’t see it—it would 
literally be built underground and in- 
visible—or it would stand right out. 
I talked about the two possibilities 
with several architects, and Rossi's 
name came up. He is not well known 
in France, which even today remains 
under the influence of Le Corbusier. 
We went to Milan to discuss the proj- 
ect with Rossi, and we were delighted 
when he acc epted.” 





Rossi and Xavier Fabre developed 


the basic cx pt rapidly. “Rossi has 
rban architect,” 
xtremely in- 
terested in th | etween 


been very mu 


says Fabre. “But | 


architecture anc > saw the 
tower as the foci Cor 

with a long structur: lowed out 
of it. The tower is a mystic lace, the 
beginning of an initiation that contin 
ues through the main building. But 
architecturally, the structure derives 
from an idea Rossi had about a Ro- 

















man aqueduct where the arches had 
been filled in.” 


Inside the tower, a spiral staircase 
leads up to a small observation plat- 
form with views over the thickly 
wooded mountains. From the tower, 
the visitor moves out into the open 
and into the porticoed entrance of the 
narrow building opposite. The recep- 
tion area and bookshop lead into 
the main exhibition hall, where the 
windows are set high so that atten- 
tion is not drawn outside but con- 

rated on the works. The entire 
Visit is a kind of ritual: One confronts 
the exhibited works, ascends through 
the tower's cone of light toward the 
ky and ultimately returns to earth 


‘ 


LEFT: An untitled work of yellow granite and 
polished black granite by Bernard Calet lies 
at the remnants of an old stone wall. “The 
wall is like an architectural reference,” points 
out Marches, “but also like a ‘masonry trail’ 
of the hamlets that drowned under the lake.” 


BELOW: Japanese artist Kimio Tsuchiya con- 
ceived Eternity, a sculpture of stones and 
beams from a dismantled house. “Tsuchiya of- 
ten uses recycled materials and abandoned ob- 


jects to realize artworks that speak about the 


original language of nature,” Marches explains. 


and the exhibit with a new awareness. 
Outside, the museum’s walls are 
faced with brick and local granite. 
Sober as the materials and the over- 
all conception might be, an element 
of versatility—even playfulness—per- 
vades the Vassiviere building. Rossi 
has created a museum that vacillates 
between classical authority and Post- 
modern whimsy. Fabre sums up this 
mixed sensation when he says, “Rossi 
realizes that this building, like all ar- 
chitecture, is both real and unreal.” 
However imposing, the sight of this 
almost toylike construction set in 
the fastnesses of Vassiviere is indeed 
enough to make one rub one’s eyes. 
“We're here to experiment, to live 


continued on page 64 








The New Hand Painted Pilaster Kitchen 
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INSPIRED BY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY COUNTRY FURNITURE, SMALLBONE’S new hand-painted kitchen 
includes free-standing pieces such as bacon settles and dressers. The kitchen is named after the pilasters 
which are based on original Georgian mouldings and have been used to break-front the dentil cornice. 

SMALLBONE kitchens remain unique because they combine the detail, proportions and 
construction of fine furniture with ultimate function. Specially trained artists can create literally any 


colour or effect in your own home. With SMALLBONE, the choice is yours. 


} 150 EAST 58TH STREET, NEW YORK NY 10155. TEL: (212) 644 6006 * 34 EAST PUTNAM AVENUE, GREENWICH, CT 06830. TEL: (203) 869 0619 


315 SOUTH ROBERTSON BLVD, LA, CA 90048. TEL: (213) 550 7299 





For Your 124 PAGE $10 CATALOG PLEASE CALL TOLL FREE 1 800 765 5266 \D/3/92K 
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ALDO ROSSI'S VASSIVIERE ART CENDER 


continued from page 62 













Contre Nature,” which opened in August 1991. In contrast with the experience of the sculpture 
park, the high placement of windows reduces the visitors’ interaction with nature. Rosst’s inspira- 
tion for the building and its arched windows derives from his notion of a filled-in Roman aqueduct. 


LEFT: Displayed in the conical tower of the museum is an untitled work by the young French 
artist Michel Aubry for the opening exhibition. The assemblage is composed of a crystal chan- 
delier and a circular table covered by a satin tablecloth with a depiction of a roulette wheel. 
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through an adventure,” explains Mar- z 
ches. “We're not looking to build a 
fabulous collection of works but to 
change the way people look at things. 
The art in the museum will spark 
ideas for new projects in the sculp- 
ture park, and vice versa. Vassiviére 
defies all preconceived notions of a 
museum: I'd like visitors to see itas a 
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large, mysterious sculpture and the Center of Contemporary Art 
island itself as a vast open exhibition lle de Vassiviére 
where there’s always something un- 87120 Beaumont-du-Lac, France 


expected to be found.” 33-55-69-27-27 
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The Crown Lands of Keauhou 


2 Keauhou Visitors Association 
= 78-6831 Alii Drive, Suite 234 Kailua-Kona, HI 96740 Tel: (808) 322-3866 


ocated just five miles from 

_4 Kailua Village, on the Big 
Island’s sun-drenched Kona Coast, 
Keauhou is a land rich in history and 
intrigue. In fact, Keauhou was once 
the private playground of Hawaii's 


{Il 


powerful Alii (royalty). So jealous 
was their love of Keauhou Bay, it is 
believed they kept commoners from 
settling there and basked alone in its 
idyllic climate and sheltered waters, 
the lucky benefactors of ancient 
royal privilege. It was also at Keau- 
hou Bay where Hawaii’s most be- 
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loved ruler, King Kamehameha III, 
was born almost two centuries ago. 


HAV 


ut true beauty is meant to be 
» Shared. And today, Keauhou 
is one of Hawaii’s premier vacation 


NG a 
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resorts, with two first-class hotels, 
the Keauhou Beach Hotel and the 
Kona Surf Resort. There are also 10 
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plush condominiums and all the cher- 


H 


H 


ished amenities. It is the home of the 
renowned Kona Country: Club, fea- 
turing the championship Billy Bell 
layout, 36 holes that combine skill- - 
testing play with spectacular views, 
on both hillside and oceanside 
fairways. Here, too, can be found 





Hawaii's largest tennis complex, the 
Holua Tennis Center. There are 14 


hardco nied for night play, as well as the championship stadium court. More courts are located around 

the resort Be. ut perhaps the emerald-blue waters of Keauhou Bay draw the most exu- 

ee Ba. ovations. If big game fishing is your passion, the waters here are 
* teemin, al 0, aii (the famous hard-fighting yellow-fin tuna), and most challenging of all, the 

Isle wT. Pacific Blue Mé onder that Kona hosts the world-renowned Hawaiian International Billfish 
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Tournament, held annually during July or 
August. And as beautiful as Keauhou Bay is 
above water, underwater it’s a tropical para- 
dise you can experience by catching one of the 
daily scuba and snorkeling cruises that sail 
from Keauhou pier. ven more usual 
activities like 
swimming and body surfing enjoy an exotic 
touch. A couple of miles up the road, you'll find 
Disappearing White Sand Beach, the favorite 
of locals — until it disappears for a while. This 
happens on an irregular basis, usually during 
the winter surf, but all comes back in about a 
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week. ) \here’s enough to do at Keauhou to keep you entertained for your entire vacation. But if you have the 


&_ time and the inclination, there’s also Hawaii’s largest island to explore. At the world’s only drive-in 


volcano, home of Madame Pele, the fire goddess, you might see a lake of lava rolling and crashing against the crater 


walls — one of the most awesome sights on Earth. You can also enjoy hunting on Hawaii's breathtaking Mauna Kea, 


where in the winter you can actually ski. Waiting to be explored are an underwater state park at Kealakekua Bay, 





ancient petroglyphs and America’s 
only commercial coffee plantations. 
In addition, you'll find a wealth of 
boutiques, dinner cruises, restau- 
rants, and more at nearby Kailua 


Village. ihe Crown Lands of 





m Keauhou is a total 
destination resort, featuring a major 
shopping village with supermarket, 
bakery, deli, pharmacy and camera 
department, a variety of shops, post 
office, restaurants and gas station. 
And finding your way to Keauhou is 
now conveniently simple. United 
Airlines flies direct to Kona from the 
mainland U.S. There is also inter- 
island jet service from Honolulu and 
the other neighbor islands. 
any years ago, a Hawaiian 





= Chief looked upon his lands, 
from Keauhou to the Kona seas, and 
prophesied that one day “peoples of 
the world would marvel at their 
beauty.” Today, his prophecy has 
become reality. 
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- Mauna Lani Bay Hotel and Bungalows 
3 Island of Hawaii : 
One Mauna Lani Drive Kohala Coast, HI 96743-4000 Tel: (808) 885-6622 


YW Nhe 3,200-acre Mauna Lani Resort grew out of a dream of 

| gentlemen: Francis H. I’i Brown, a man of royal Hawaiian 
lineage who inherited the land as part of a family trust and 
Noboru Gotoh, an enlightened Japanese businessman who cre- 
ated a billion-dollar global enterprise. They agreed to develop 
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Mauna Lani Resort and to continue the malama, or stewardship, 
of the remarkable land it occupies. Partially covered by a 16th- 


{Wali 


century lava flow, this land contains prehistoric royal fishponds 
and acres of petroglyphs that reveal a rich Hawaiian heritage 
dating from 500 A.D. ‘Wn 1983, Mauna Lani Resort debuted 

| its stellar jewel — the AAA Five 
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Diamond Mauna Lani Bay Hotel and Bungalows. This 351-room hotel is located on 29 acres of the most pristine stretch 
of shoreline on the Big Island’s Kohala Coast. Its environmentally-aware design reflects a unique style, harmonizing 
perfectly with the water, land and air around it. 

ry 
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ihe open-air lobby invites the outdoors in with 






i 
B 


waterfalls, fish - and turtle-filled ponds and lush 
vegetation. Saltwater ponds are stocked with colorful 


if 


i 
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reef fish and black-tipped sharks. The hotel is sur- 
rounded by acres of ancient fishponds, historic parks 
and preserves with petroglyphs, caves, intimate pebble 
coves and sheltered beaches. 

j ike its parent company, Mauna Lani Bay is deeply 
iL committed to environmental and ecological | 


HA 


issues. It is proud of its efforts to preserve the 
threatened green sea turtle population. Young turtles 
are now thriving in the hotel’s atrium ponds in a 
unique program developed by Oahu’s Sea Life Park. 
This program enables helpless hatchlings to mature 
before they're released into the sea as larger, stronger 


H41u 


adolescents every July 4th. At Mauna Lani Bay, this 
day is dubbed “Turtle Independence Day.” 

/§ auna Lani Bay’s commitment to preservation 
M even extends to the newly-remodeled guest 
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rooms. As General Manager Charles Park describes it, 


H 


“We've cré | with a social conscience. The look is clean — whites, creams and beiges. We've used all 
-@ , 
nature ‘as cotton and linen. The natural teak floors and furniture are made from 19th-century 
Isl Te. Indon not rain forest stock. And the koa wood mirror frames are manufactured from 
ste - 
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salvaged (fallen or dead) wood stock.” 
- distinguishing characteristic of Mauna Lani 
sf. Bay is its ability to accommodate a broad range of 


| 
| 


discriminating clients — from parents traveling with 
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children to celebrities requesting complete privacy and 





/ anonymity. rWNhe complimentary Camp Mauna 
| I Lani Bay program gives parents the 
opportunity to enjoy leisure time while their children meet 
new friends and learn about the island’s heritage through 


supervised activities. The new Keiki’s (Children’s) Beach is 





complete with pint-sized hooded cabanas. Family Suites 
allow parents the privacy of their own room while their 
children sleep in a connecting room replete with a mini-bar stocked with milk, sodas and juices. 

or those seeking an exclusive retreat, the five Bungalows at Mauna Lani Bay have become the most coveted 

a in Hawaii. Each two-bedroom, three-bath residence totals 4,000 square feet of luxury with a 
private pool, jacuzzi and steam bath. Each Bungalow is surrounded by gardens, waterfalls and saltwater lagoons filled 
with exotic reef fish. VIP treatment includes round-the-clock personal butler, maid, limousine and concierge staff. 

i /f auna Lani Bay truly offers guests everything: championship golf, world-class tennis, and extraordinary dining. 
M It makes perfect sense that Mauna Lani Bay is the home of the Senior Skins Game golf tournament, the first 
round of the Davis Cup tennis tournament in 1992, and “Cuisines of the Sun,” a world-renowned food and wine 
celebration with noted guest chefs heralding cuisine from the South of France. Commitment to the environment 
coupled with a commitment to guest indulgence — a rare combination found only at the world-class Mauna Lani Bay 
Hotel and Bungalows. 
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Mauna Lani Resort 


Island of Hawaii : 
P.O. Box 4959 Kohala Coast, HI 96743 Tel: (808) 885-6677 


iu 
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| ee planned and faultlessly executed, Mauna Lani 
Resort on the historic Kohala Coast of the Big Island of Hawaii 
is the Xanadu of the modern world. Incorporated in 1972, Mauna 
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Lani has created a world-class destination resort community that 
offers two championship golf courses, two leading hotels of the 
world, and a choice of luxurious lifestyles. “ pirit of Place” 

S is a phrase often 
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associated with this beautiful resort, which encompasses 3,200 





acres of oceanfront property along one of the sunniest coasts in 
Hawaii. This special spirit is embodied in the restoration of ancient 
fishponds, the preservation of archaeological sites, and the cultivation of native plants. It is also exhibited in the warmth 
and hospitality of the resort’s 2,000 employees. he luxurious Mauna Lani Bay Hotel and Bungalows 

Loe any hotel for ambiance, world-class Cuisine, and 
staff attentiveness. In its continuing quest to serve its discriminating guests, this Leading Hotel of the World and AAA 
Five Diamond award winner has opened five private beach bungalows. Each features its own swimming pool, garden, 
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spa, two spacious master suites and baths, wet bar and kitchen, with 24-hour concierge and butler service. 
he Ritz-Carlton Hotel Company debuted its first Hawaiian destination at Mauna Lani Resort in December 1990. | 
[es 542-room hotel, which has already earned its Leading Hotels of the World membership, has achieved a 
harmonious balance between the relaxed beauty of the tropics and the traditional elegance of Ritz-Carlton. 
Pee one of the few things that can lure guests from the sumptuous accommodations and tempting beach is 
Mauna Lani’s two championship golf courses, which were recently created by expanding the resort's original 
award-winning course. Designed to satisfy every skill level, both the North and South Courses appeal to the 
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recreational golfer and can readily be tightened up for tournament play. Carved out of two ancient lava flows, the 
= emerald green of the Francis H. l’i Brown Fairways contrasts sharply with the lava moonscape. The spectacular views 
of this course and its great play have made it the home of the televised Senior Skins tournament for the third 
consecutive year. B* at the clubhouse, the resort's award-winning pro shop sports specialty lines such 

as Bogner, Bobby Jones and Ralph Lauren. Knickers Restaurant appeals to the casual, 
fresh-air dining crowd. Looking out toward the ocean, it’s a great 


iv 


spot for whale watching during the winter. 





= a, or tennis fans, the Racquet Club at Mauna Lani, a 15-acre sports 
= B complex een rated five stars by Tennis Industry magazine 
= for its ex: ind service. The site of the first round of the 
. 1992 Davi: Racquet Club features two grass courts 
> and six Plexi; nd medium speeds, plus a stadium 
court with ge ) spectators. To help or recover 
—— from your ¢ rk Out in the 25-meter lap pool 
“ > ornearby w (o/ax in the jacuzzi or saunas. 

Isle >» 
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fter a day at the Racquet Club, dine at the Gallery Restaurant. An award winner, the Gallery’s menu combines 
A local ingredients with an international variety of preparation techniques and flavors to create a cuisine that 
reflects Hawaii's rich ethnic base. i /§ auna Lani, with its exclusive homes, has become one of the most presti- 
M gious residential addresses in the state of Hawaii. The resort’s commit- 

ment to excellence, environmental integrity, and unmatchable island-style living has been irresistible to some 300 
owners. The resort offers several neighborhoods, each with its own personality, and there are condominiums, single 


family home sites, corporate homes, and, soon to be completed, townhomes. ‘Yo visit or to stay, to relax or 





= to play, you'll find everything 
at the Mauna Lani Resort. 
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The Ritz-Carlton 


Mauna Lani 
| North Kaniku Drive Kohala Coast, HI 96743 Tel: (808) 885-2000 


r he famed Ritz-Carlton has brought its own inimit- 
es elegant style to the islands with the opening of 

the 542-room Ritz-Carlton, Mauna Lani, on 32 beach- 
front acres of the Big Island’s sunny Kohala Coast. Here, 
the classic sophistication that is The Ritz-Carlton trade- 
mark has been adapted to suit Hawaii's more casual 
lifestyle, without compromising the high standards of 
decor, service and dining that have helped to make Ritz- 
Carlton the hotel of choice of upscale travelers around 
the world. Fr WNaking an architectural cue from 
U2 territorial era, the low-rise 





buildings provide a link to the past on a comfortably 

human scale. The hotel’s sumptuous decor creates the ambiance of a “gracious home away from home’ that The Ritz- 

Carlton promises its guests. Museum-quality 18th- and 19th-century art and furnishings grace public areas. An abun- 

dance of hand-blown lead crystal, joined by the finest imported silver and porcelain, make table settings sparkle. And 

rare Hawaiian paintings and lithographs blend Ritz-Carlton traditions with those of the islands. 

~™ uest rooms lead to large lanai that offer panoramic courtyard, golf course or ocean views. Decorated with 

¥ the same sophistication and appeal as the hotel’s public areas, the rooms include such luxuries as plush 

terry-cloth bathrobes, the best in grooming amenities, a fully-stocked honor bar with refrigerator, and remote-control 

television. The Ritz-Carlton, Mauna Lani, also offers 54 suites, including two Ritz-Carlton Suites and 36 Ritz-Carlton 

Club rooms. A sone would expect from The Ritz-Carlton, service is impeccable. Maids tend to rooms twice 

/% each day, providing nightly turndown service. In-room dining is available round-the-clock. The 

Ritz-Carlton Club guests enjoy their own private lounge, where breakfast and light gourmet fare are served throughout 

the day and a concierge is on duty to 
respond io guests’ every need. 


) ining at The Ritz-Carlton, Mauna 
¢ J Lani, is delectable and diverse. At 
the signature restaurant, The Dining 
Room, award-winning chef Philippe 
Padovani creates Cuisine highlighting the 
bounty of Hawaii. The club-like Grill 
Restaurant and Lounge features steaks 
and Hawaiian seafood prepared by chef 
Amy Ferguson Ota. The Cafe Restaurant 
and Lounge serves island specialties and 

American favorites to the romantic 


“% 


~ rhythm of island music and hula. 
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For beachside dining and sunset cocktails, there’s The Ocean Bar and Grill. And late in the evening, night owls can 
enjoy dancing to soft jazz in The Lobby Lounge. 4 n array of activities fill every day at The Ritz-Carlton, 
Mauna Lani. Mornings start off with a tennis clinic, 
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| 

| 

| 
power walk and stretch, low-impact aerobic conditioning, aqua fitness, or a snorkel cruise. Following up in the 
afternoon are introductory scuba, tennis round-robins, and beach and pool volleyball tournaments. Romantic evening 
sunset sails complete the day. Guests can also enjoy smashball, seacycles, badminton, croquet, lei making and 
petroglyph walks. “Aloha Friday” is celebrated with cultural lectures, the hands-on “Hula Experience,” Hawaiian arts, 

| crafts and music, and surfing lessons with the hotel’s 

resident champion. kK younger guests, the Ritz 
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Kids program features shore- 
line shell safaris, sandcastle building and coconut leaf 
weaving, as well as swimming and beach games at the 
pool or the white sand lagoon. Children can venture to 





the nearby Puako petroglyphs, or enjoy croquet 
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tournaments, matinee movies, t-shirt painting, tennis, 
smashball, hula and other Hawaiian arts and crafts. 

he Ritz-Carlton, Mauna Lani, adds a whole new 
ee to hospitality in Hawaii. Pampering its 
guests with superlative service and surroundings, the 
hotel introduces a new standard of elegance to enhance 





traditional island pleasures. 
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Princeville Resort 


Kauai ‘ 


P.O. Box 3040 Princeville, Kauai, HI 96722 Tel: (800) 325-3535 


» icture a crescent-shaped bay ringed by golden sand beaches, palm-trees, and emerald green mountains laced 
with cascading waterfalls. This may sound like a Hollywood movie set, but it’s the real thing on Kauai’s spectacular 
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North Shore. 


inspiration for Prin 
now become the pre 
its facilities. 
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erched on a verdant promontory overlooking the fabled Hanalei Bay and the Pacific Ocean is 
the 2,000-acre Princeville Resort. The magnificence of nature’s beauty here has been the 


Ss development for more than 20 years. Long renowned for its golf courses, Princeville has 
er luxury resort community in Hawaii, not only because of its location, but also the quality of 
he elegant new Princeville Hotel, the resort’s flagship, commands the most desirable 
position on the cliffside above the bay. The 252-room hotel was designed to take maximum 
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advantage of the panoramic view of mountains, 
ocean and bay, with all rooms, suites, restau- 
rants and the lobby focusing on this stunning 
setting. From the moment you enter the expan- 
sive porte cochere, you are greeted by the spec- 
tacle of the surrounding scenery. Each guest 
room owns the vista, and with the use of “Magic” 
windows you can bathe with a view. The luxuri- 
ous furnishings and internationally selected 
antique objects d’art demonstrate the hotel's 





attention to detail, which is only exceeded by the 
service standards of all its employees, from the 
butlers to the bell staff. rinceville’s golf experience is legendary. Its 27-hole Makai Course, listed as one of 
| oe 100 Greatest Courses” for 16 consecutive years, regularly hosts profes- 
sional golf tour events. The new 18-hole Prince Course is rated the Number One course in Hawaii, and is also listed 
on Golf Magazine's “100 Greatest Courses in the U. S. A.” The 60,000-square-foot Prince Golf and Country Club, which 
opened in September as the course’s headquarters, offers golfers a full range of golf services and an equipment and 
apparel shop, as well as a complete rejuvenation spa. i 7 isitors can not only take advantage of the resort’s own 
V shopping center and commuter airport, but also enjoy 
the quaint attractions offered by the nearby towns of Hanalei and Kilauea. Recreational opportunities are endless. 
There are over 20 tennis courts, walk/jog trails, a stable and a variety of scenic trail rides, and nearly every water 
sport imaginable, from snorkeling and surfing to 
deep-sea fishing — even a leisurely kayak trip up the 
Hanalei River. Spectator sports vary throughout the 
year, including polo matches, outrigger canoe races 
and rodeos, as well as any number of Hawaiian 
cultural events. ightseeing is truly an adven- 
S ture on the North Shore. 
The beauty and seclusion of the nearby Na Pali 
Coast, inaccessible by car, can be experienced by 
hiking its lush cliffside trails, by flying alongside 
it aboard a helicopter, or from the sea on one of 
many exciting boat tours. rinceville’s Re- 
Poe Community 
continues to attract a cosmopolitan residential 
population who appreciate the lifestyle afforded by 
the superb facilities and gentle climate. Princeville’s 
first residential real estate offering in more than seven 
years has just been developed, fronting on the Prince 
Course and overlooking the Pacific Ocean. The 
Residences on Queen Emma’s Bluffs, like the hotel, 
were inspired by the natural beauty that is the 
hallmark of Princeville. 
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Island of Lana’i 


Hawaii’s Private Island 
The Manele Bay Hotel The Lodge at Koele 


. Hawaiian country island with wide open spaces, green forests and fields, rugged trails, isolated beaches, historic 
ruins and all around, the sea . . . Lanai is the ideal location for losing the city blues and rediscovering one’s own 


‘i a 8 


spirit of adventure. [ J ntil recently, few visitors were likely to see more of Lanai than its volcanic silhouette 
framing the sunset from the mai tai lounges of West Maui resorts. Some had heard of 
“The Pineapple Island.” Some sailed over for day trips, to enjoy a remote beach for excellent diving. But most 


just passed it by ‘Y 7 ith the advent in the last two years of two spectacular luxury Rockresorts hotels, The 
Manele Bay Hotel and The Lodge at Koele, there’s reason to stop to discover an island 

that’s been ‘his is a place for people who seek the old Hawaii, where there are few buildings and fewer 
roads, where de rt 1s and beaches have no footprints. The pineapple plantation of yesterday is 
becoming the © t of to w. | Py Nhe 250-room Manele Bay Hotel is reminiscent of the Hawaiian 
a ., of the 1920s, an elegant kama’aina and Mediterranean 

blend with arcade id Ww ‘pine oofs. Luxurious guest rooms and suites with private lanais enjoy 
sweeping ocean vie -level »m, a boutique shop and a lush courtyard with gentle waterfalls and 

* reflecting pools compiete the rela sphere. WW sports and dramatic coastline vistas are 
TT. the focus of the seaside Manele Bay Hotel. 
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| Overlooking Hulopo’e Bay, Lanai’s finest white 
| sand beach, the resort's lavish gardens and elegant 
| low-rise architecture provide a vivid contrast to 





brilliant red lava cliffs and a blue-green sea. 

) FW] Nhe 102-room Lodge at Koele is in Lanai’s 
| .. highlands. At a cool 1,800 feet above 
| sea level, it takes its name from the nearby farming 
1 region that lies above quaint Lanai City, the island’s 





i 
| only town. The Lodge reflects the charm and re- 
fined atmosphere of a traditional English country 
. manor, with heavy timbers, high-beamed ceilings 
and massive natural stone fireplaces—architectu- 
ral details that emphasize comfort and turn-of-the- 





century old-world elegance. Activities at 

A The Lodge 
at Koele also reflect those of a country estate. Guests may try their hand at croquet or lawn bowling or enjoy casual 
ry Nhe spectac- = 
B ular 7,013- 2 
yard championship golf course, “The Experience at Koele,” was designed by renowned golf professional Greg Norman 





| 

| garden walks. Archaeological tours to some of Lanai’s historical landmarks are also available. ) 
| 

| with architect Ted Robinson. This dramatic mountain course, set against green hills and valley gorges, is sure to 

| 

| challenge golfers of all abilities. The course also features a professional staff available for consultation, clinics and 
| private lessons, and a logo shop offering the finest in golf attire and accessories. @ *\ uests at both hotels can 2 


“_ ride along the mountain = 


' ridge, challenge their golf prowess, play on the beach, watch the whales in winter, dine where they like and shuttle back 
"and forth between the hotels. They can rent vehicles to explore the island, hike forested trails with local guides to ~ 


explain historic and natural features, or just soak up local color. Other recreational activities include tennis, as well as 
Hawaii’s best snorkeling, scuba diving, sailing, kayaking and deep-sea fishing in the crystal-clear waters of Hulopo’e 





Bay. M any who visit Lanai leave with the dream to return to what they have come to consider their own Private 
LYE. Island. For information, call Rockrésorts, 1-800-223-7637, or the Private Island of Lana’i, 1-800-321-4666. 
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Hotel Hana-Maui | 


Maui 
Hana Ranch Hana Maui, HI 96713 Tel: (808) 248-8211 


A. tthe heart of Hana, a quaint — 
A and traditional town of just 
1,200 people, is Hotel Hana-Maui. 
For over 40 years, it has been the | 
favored retreat for travelers who 
have fallen in love with this serene 
place and the true aloha spirit of 
her townspeople, the majority of 
whom are of Hawaiian ancestry. 
Today, the hotel is more alluring 
than ever, following a recent $24 
million restoration. 


. 
e 


a 


sion on 66 acres on the beautifully 







¥ otel Hana-Maui exists in 
i quiet, unchanging seclu- 


pristine east coast of Maui, where 





the terrain slopes upward from the 
dramatic coastline, across open 
green pastures, to the dense rain 
forests in the higher elevations of 
Mt. Haleakala. 
rWNhe hotel's cottage-style 
Lawes offering the ambi- 
ance and hospitality of a fine 
estate, have been completely reno- 
vated. In the Hawaiian tradition, 
rooms are spacious and airy, 
featuring trellised patios and baths 
with soaking tubs overlooking 





private gardens. Tropical furnish- 
ings, bleached hardwood floors, 
and traditional Hawaiian quilts add comfort and elegance to every room. FW Nypical of the attention to detail are 
I the array of scented soaps and 

lotions, terry robes, and fresh coffee beans, grinders and coffee makers in every room. French doors and windows 
Open wide, allowing overhead fans to draw in the perfume of tropical flowers. The ultimate in privacy is found at the 
breathtaking new Sea Ranch Cottages, which sit on a coastal bluff overlooking Kaihalulu Bay. Floor-to-ceiling 


Isl 7. glass and generous deck 5 with private hot tubs offer dramatic views of the Pacific. 
ste - 
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ie cuisine at Hotel Hana-Maui is an lie lll ye 
exciting blend of Pacific-Oriental and a 
American flavors. Meals are served in the 
dramatic dining room, featuring a 35-foot 
lanai. Other dining experiences at the hotel 
include luaus, cookouts, picnics and beach- 
side barbecues. H° Hana-Mauli 
. is part of the 


open-beam ceiling and covered outdoor 


4,700-acre Hana Ranch, a working cattle 
ranch that guests are encouraged to ex- 
plore. Visitors can also ride horses along the 
seacoast, then up through the reaches of Mt. 








Haleakala. Jogging, hiking, biking, tennis, a 
» three-hole practice golf course, croquet, 
sand volleyball, boogie boarding, snorkel- 
! ing, surfing, kayaking and swimming are other rewarding activities. i each-goers can enjoy the incredible 
B splendor of the beach at Hamoa, which 

| has been called the most beautiful in the Pacific by author James Michener. Nearby are Hana Bay and Waianapanapa 
' Black Sand Beach. Field trips to rare archeological sights and evening lectures offer enriching glimpses of Hana’s past. 
i / ® “Nhe Wellness Center at Hotel Hana-Maui is unique to resorts in Hawaii. But it makes perfect sense in Hana, which 
iL. been recognized for centuries for its rejuvenating qualities. The trained staff of the Wellness Center leads 








hiking excursions along the coast, plus aerobic and strengthening activities. They also offer relaxing massages and a 
choice of healthy gourmet cuisines. A Wellness Menu is available in the main dining room as well for breakfast, lunch 
or dinner. xecutive retreats and board meetings are accommodated at the Plantation House, a turn-of-the- 

E century Victorian home that has been completely restored and outfitted with ultra-modern office 





and presentation equipment. Located on four acres of landscaped grounds, the Plantation House provides the desired 
privacy and security. ana is acces- 
H sible via a 

two-hour drive along the coast or regularly 
scheduled flights from the main Maui 
airport in Kahului. At the Hana Airport, 
guests are greeted by amember of the hotel 
family and assisted with complimentary 
transportation to the hotel, where rental 
Cars are available. san integral part 
A of a small com- 

munity where Hawaiian is spoken, Hotel 
Hana-Maui is enriched by Hana’s warm 
and charming people, whose continuing 
communion with the traditions and spirit of 
Hawaii are part of the singular enchant- 





ment of this magnificent place. 
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Wailea Resort 


Wailea Destination Association ; 
3750 Wailea Alanui Wailea, Maui, HI 96753-8333 Tel: (808) 78-ALOHA 


ith its extraordinary style and a charm that refreshes the spirit, Wailea Resort is a world-class destination. The 
Win of more than two decades of extensive planning by a distinguished kama’aina (old-timer) company, this 
Maui resort is an idyllic Hawaiian heaven, one that will endure in quality for decades to come. Located on a pristine one- 
and-a-half mile coastline with five crescent-shaped, sun-kissed beaches, Wailea Resort’s five hotels and four con- 
dominium villages all share a vision of a new Maui experience, and are committed to protecting and enhancing the 
cultural, spiritual and intellectual environment of Hawaii. he Maui Inter-Continental Resort, a jewel amid 22 
eee of tropical gardens, was recently renovated 
under the direction of General Manager Brad Jencks. The hotel’s award-winning La Perouse Restaurant commands 
a loyal following, and the Zagat Guide states that its regulars acclaim its “great” kitchen and “fabulous wine cellar.” The 
look of this hotel is fresh and welcom- 
ing in a warm, “Old Hawaiian” way. 
The new additions accommodate 
larger groups who are serious about 
business —and pleasure. 
touffer Wailea Beach Resort has 
bey earned the AAA Five Diamond 
for 11 years. This pretty little hotel, with 
its acres of waterfalls, gardens, ponds 
and quiet walkways, has just under- 
gone the royal treatment, transform- 





ing its color scheme to sedate marble 
touched with rose blush. In addition 
to its award-winning Raffles’ Restau- 
rant, General Manager Donn Takaha- 
shi has just opened Gion Hamasaku, 
the hotel's Kyoto-style Japanese 
restaurant. he gracefully 

Ties AAA 


Five Diamond Four Seasons Resort 





Wailea boasts an open-air ambiance, with most guest rooms offering gorgeous views of the Pacific. At poolside, a bevy 
of butlers bring guests iced face towels, and even mist sunbathers with Evian spray — the ultimate in pampering. From 
billiards in the Game Bar to fine dining at the nationally acclaimed Seasons Restaurant, guests are fully indulged, 
thanks to a ‘ve General Manager Peter O’Colmain. he Grand Hyatt Wailea Resort & Spa is dedicated 

AS entertaining and educating children, from its 
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“action pool” | waterfalls, slides and rapids, to its comprehensive camp complete with 50s-style diner, 

4 compute: | ale-shaped pool. With General Manager Jim Petrus at the helm, adults will be as 

Isl a. entranced ast); childr’ 1. The enormous spa is designed to rejuvenate guests’ bodies and spirits, and an 
sle - 
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array of sensational restaurants offer fabulous trop- 
ical views to accompany the sophisticated cuisine. 

7 ith its striking Mediterranean design, Kea 
W Lani Hotel lends European grandeur to 
sunny Maui, projecting a rare blend of elegance 
and warm Hawaiian hospitality. Every room is a 
grand suite, appointed with a lavish entertainment 
center, marble bathroom, and other dream 
amenities. Kama’aina General Manager Glenn 


Perry oversees the smooth orchestration of 
| Wailea’s jewel. N: one who has experi- 
ok enced Destination Re- 





sorts’ Villas at Wailea ever forgets them. These 





sumptuous one-, two- and three-bedroom con- 
dominiums feature fully equipped modern kitchens, spacious living and dining areas, posh bedrooms and private 
lanais. Whether they select a beachside or hillside Villa, condominium guests savor every benefit Wailea Resort can 
offer. General Manager Maynard Torchiana personally attends to the details of each guest's visit. 

n addition to its breathtaking setting and heavenly hotels, Wailea Resort is a sportsperson’s paradise. Wailea Tennis 
I Club boasts first-class facilities, with 14 courts, including three grass and a tournament court. Two challenging 18- 
hole courses beckon golfers, with a third course scheduled to open in 1994. WV its superb style and 

gracious hospitality, Wailea 

| Resort offers everything a visitor could dream of experiencing on a tropical island. It is truly the resort of the 90s. 
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The Westin Maui 


Kaanapali Beach 
2365 Kaanapali Parkway Lahaina, HI 96761 Tel: (808) 228-3000 


estled between the shimmering Pacific and the 
N verdant West Maui Mountains, The Westin Maui 
sits on 12 gorgeous oceanfront acres of the finest stretch 
of Kaanapali Beach. The newest resort on Maui’s sun- 
niest coast features unparalleled beauty of every kind, 
from tropical gardens to exotic wildlife to a rare $2 million 
art collection. he hotel’s Ocean Tower and 
‘Ce Tower house 761 rooms, 
including 28 suites and 37 exclusive Royal Beach Club 
rooms. Each room offers a stunning view, either of the 
Pacific Ocean and the islands of Lanai and Molokai, or of 
the Royal Kaanapali Golf Course and the West Maui 
Mountains. All the beautifully appointed accommoda- 
tions feature private balconies, color television, bar, direct 
dial telephones, in-room safes, and room-controlled 
air-conditioning. In addition, the hotel provides noen- 
smoking floors and rooms for guests with disabilities. 
here are so many activities at The Westin Maui that 
‘Tee may never want to leave the premises. The 





hotel offers a wildlife and garden tour of the grounds, 

a tour of its priceless art treasures, and demonstrations of Hawaiian arts and crafts. The recently expanded Health 
Club includes weight training and exercise room, Sprint fitness equipment, steam and sauna rooms, a jacuzzi, 
massage therapy, and aerobics classes. n aquatic paradise for water-babies of all ages, The Westin Maui 
A features meandering streams, breathtaking waterfalls and “The 

Playground’”—a 25,000-square-foot area with five pools for swimming and sunning. Three pools are joined 
together by two thrilling water slides ranging in length from 
20 to 150 feet. The other two pools are divided by a swim- 
through grotto with twin waterfalls that hide a jacuzzi. Pool 
activities include organized water games and aquacise 
classes. or golfers, happiness is right across the 
street at the challenging Royal Kaanapali 

Golf Course with its North and South 18-hole courses, 
clubhouse, pro shop and teaching professionals. Other 
recreational activities include outings on the hotel’s 49- 
passenger catamaran, sailing, snorkeling, windsurfing, 
scuba lessons, guided ocean dives, and access to the 


— 
* 





Royal Lahaina Tennis Ranch. 
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KR. the little ones, there’s 
Keiki (Children’s) Camp 


during the holidays and summer, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


with a supervised program that 


| 
| includes sailing on the 64-foot 
| catamaran, hiking to Black Rock 


Point, riding on the Sugar Cane 
' Train, and pizza and movie 


| parties. T. eight res- 
taurants and 


lounges at The Westin Maui serve 


the finest cuisine from around the 
world in dramatic settings. From 


the romantic oceanfront Sound 
of the Falls, with its black-necked 
swans and pink flamingos, to the 





Villa Restaurant surrounded by 
lagoons and waterfalls, to the 
| casual poolside Cook’s at the Beach, there is something to appeal to every taste. Guests can also enjoy exciting night 
| life, including a Hawaiian Aloha Show. _ or a change of pace, there’s the nearby Whaler’s Village Shopping 

k Complex, with over 60 stores and restaurants as well as a museum 
chronicling the whaling industry and the history of the South Pacific. Just three miles from Kaanapali—and serviced 
by a free trolley—is the charming ancient whaling capital of Lahaina Town, with its art galleries, restaurants and 


historic sites. 

J n addition to giving vaca- 
EL tioners a once-in-a-life- 
time experience, The Westin 
Maui also provides confer- 
ence and banquet facilities 
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to accommodate up to 1,100. 
Recently named one of 


WVU4UIM 


| Condé Nast Traveler's “Top 
| 20 Tropical Resorts of the 
World,” the hotel has also 
received the AAA Four Dia- 
mond Award, Meeting & 
Conventions’ Gold Key, and 


Corporate & Incentive Trav- 
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el’s coveted Award of Excel- 
lence. Without a doubt, this 
luxury resort is making the 


{Ur M 


biggest splash on Kaanapali 





Beach. 
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Halekulani 


On the Beach at Waikiki 
2199 Kalia Road Honolulu, HI 96815-1988 Tel: (808) 923-5111 


Hi 
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nH... means “House Befitting 
Heaven,’a name Hawaiian fishermen 


« 


bestowed upon the beachfront land that is 


ifii 


now home to Oahu’s most elegant award- 
winning resort. Halekulani personifies the 


OAH! 


tradition of gracious hospitality for which this 
Five Diamond hotel has been renowned for 
over 75 years. alekulani is Waiki- 

H ki’s tranquil oasis, a 
serene enclave that maintains its own ) 
heritage of uncontrived luxury and elegance. | 


OAHU OAHU OAH 


Each guest who visits Halekulani leaves with 
a special memory of a simple, subtle 





OAHT 


expression of thoughtfulness by a maid or 
waiter or concierge; the attention to detail is 


P4H ET 


evident in every face and facet of the resort. ike the seashell left on your pillow at night, Halekulani bestows 
L reminiscences you will treasure long after you return home. The 

staff's goal is to make your stay the most warm and memorable experience of your lifetime. Quietly and unobtrusively, 
they seek not only to meet the needs of the guests, but to anticipate them and exceed expectations. Of the service, a 
recent guest wrote, “.. . at Halekulani, stellar is the standard.” his “House Befitting Heaven” is located right 
le the beach and just steps away from all the 


OAHL OAH 


excitement of Waikiki and Oahu. The hotel’s concierge is there to guide you on your adventures in golf, surfing, 


{OAH 


iui 


snorkeling, shopping, polo, ethnic dining and the plethora of 
entertainment available in this thriving cosmopolitan city. 

\\ /iews that span from Diamond Head and the Pacific 

. Ocean are enhanced by Halekulani’s unique architec- 

= ture. The buildings of the hotel feature sloping roofs, in the 

; tradition of the homes of Hawaiian royalty. And the layout of 

these buildings takes full advantage of the five-acre beachfront 

location and its spectacular setting. Another of Halekulani’s 

: design trademarks is the oceanside swimming pool, decorated 

with a stunning cattleya orchid composed of 1.25 million 

imported glass mosaic tiles. i J alekulani’s rooms are 

». elegantly appointed in 

Pe subtle shades of white and beige. Furnishings are understated 

a yet incomparably comfortable and appropriate for 





T. Hawaii's tropical climate. Lanais off every room 
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afford the tradewinds an opportunity to refresh the guests. 

J ining at the “House Befitting Heaven” is as gracious as 
D living there. La Mer, perched over the ocean, offers 
Waikiki’s most spectacular view of Diamond Head. Here, 
the European chefs cleverly combine the secrets of their 
countries’ kitchens with the freshest island ingredients. The 
result is innovative haute cuisine, always a dining adventure. At 
Orchids, where the main dining room is just a few short steps 





from the sea, the menu reflects trends and tastes of con- 
temporary American cuisine combined with local products. 
For longer than even the old-time Waikiki Beach boys can remember, Halekulani’s House Without a Key has served 
sunset cocktails accompanied by the sounds of Old Hawaii and elegant island hula dancing. It is an island tradition 
enjoyed by newcomers and kama’ainas (long-time residents of Hawaii) alike. H...... is a member of 

i _ Preferred Hotels and Resorts 
Worldwide and the Leading Hotels of the World, two organizations that take pride in pursuing the highest standards 
of service excellence. The hotel has garnered numerous national and international awards, including Conde Nast 
Traveler’s “Best Tropical Resort 1990” and the American Automobile Association’s (AAA) Five Diamond (Lodging) for 
1986-1992. The Zagat Survey named Halekulani one of the nation’s Top Five Hotels in 1991 and ranked it as the top 
hotel for Best Room, Best Service and Best Dining in Hawaii. In addition, La Mer has garnered its own awards, 
including the AAA Five Diamond (Restaurant), Travel/Holiday’s Guide to Fine Dining Award from 1985 until the 
award’s discontinuation in 1989, Wine Spectator’s Award of Excellence, and the Condé Nast Traveler’s Distinguished 
Restaurant Award in 1991. 
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The Royal Hawaiian Hotel 


Waikiki 
2259 Kalakaua Avenue Honolulu, HI 96815 Tel: (808) 923-7311 


‘Yor over 65 years, the famous pink walls of Sheraton’s 
I Royal Hawaiian Hotel at Waikiki have beckoned to 
travelers, promising historic ambiance, stunning sur- 
roundings, gracious hospitality, and superior service. 


| ‘Nhe “Pink Palace of the Pacific” opened in 1927 on 





what used to be the royal coconut grove and summer 
home of Queen Kaahumanu. The site was a watering place 
fed by several springs, and served as a playground for 
Hawaiian royalty. Building a world-class hotel on this site 
was the brainchild of Ed Tenney, president of Castle & 
Cooke, and William P. Roth, manager of the Matson 
steamship line. g ‘he Royal Hawaiian was intended 

A to be a luxury hotel at which Mat- 
son passengers could stay. R. T. Stevens, a nationally 
renowned landscape architect of the time, filled the 10- 
acre lot with tropical foliage, turning it into a fragrant, 





colorful garden, the Coconut Grove. Here, guests can take 
an after-dinner stroll through lush trees and carefully mani- 
cured lawns. Rooms and suites that overlook this paradise often fill with the sweet fragrance of island flowers. Those 
guests with oceanview rooms enjoy spectacular views of Diamond Head and Waikiki Beach. 
J Yebruary 1, 1927, marked the grand opening of the Royal, which was attended by 1,200 people who came to 
I witness the ceremonies and enjoy a $10-a-plate black-tie dinner, dancing and hour-long pageant. Queen 
Kawananakoa, who might have been queen if the monarchy 
had survived, was the first registered guest. The opening was 
such a gala affair that the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, one of 
Oahu’s two major newspapers, published an 80-page special 
edition with details of the extravaganza, terming the hotel 
“the first resort hostelry in America.” /7hen the 
W Royal first 





opened, admirers thought its design and decor were Spanish, 
influenced by matinee idol Rudolph Valentino. Actually, its 

unique design is Moorish, reflected in the cupolas that 
resemble bell towers. A staff of 300 workers cared for the 

hotel’s guests when it opened, including 10 elevator opera- 

-®@ tors and lobby boys dressed in “Cathayan” uniforms. The 
4 current Monarch Room, a gourmet dining and enter- 





T/. tainment restaurant, was originally called the Per- 
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sian Room. Today’s Regency Room was a theater-ballroom decorated with barges floating down the Nile. 
i yy / ith the onset of World War II, the Royal Hawaiian was leased to the Navy in January 1942 as arest and recreation 
VV center for those serving in the Pacific Fleet. The Royal was given back to Matson in October 1945, and after a 
$2 million renovation, it was reopened to the public in February 1947. ITT Sheraton, which bought the Royal Hawaiian 
in June 1959, built the Royal Tower Wing in 1969 to add 177 guest rooms (including six split-level suites) to the 349 
rooms in the historic building. Although Kyo-Ya Company, Ltd. purchased the hotel in 1975, Sheraton still operates it 


under a management contract. recent $10 million restoration, as wellas ongoing renovation and decorating, 






£ “%& preserve the classical elegance of the Royal Hawaiian. Pastel wallpaper 
and alternating room carpets of magenta and seafoam green complement the cusiom-made Royal Hawaiian furni- 
ture, which includes Queen Anne-style desks and dressers and canopied and four-poster beds. he Royal 

Hawaiian’s 
beachfront location, with its very own section of Waikiki Beach for guests to enjoy, makes it one of the most coveted 
resorts in the world. Where can you discover legendary luxuries and historic charm in one very special oasis in 


paradise? Only at the Royal. 
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Sheraton Moana Surfrider 


Waikiki 
2365 Kalakaua Avenue Honolulu, HI 96815 Tel: (808) 922-3111 


W Nhe charm and charisma 





_ of the early 1900s can 
= be experienced again at the 
Sheraton Moana Surfrider. 
Here, on the shore of Waikiki, 
a hotel steeped in history 
invites visitors to relive old 
Hawaii, with the courtesy and 
attention of a staff dedicated 
to the spirit of aloha. 

, W 7 hen the Moana opened 
W on March 11, 1901, the 


Pacific Commercial Adver- 





tiser noted, “The new hostelry 
rivalled even the finest hotels which are to be seen in the most metropolitan cities on the mainland or on the continent.” 
Distinguished guests such as Robert Louis Stevenson, Amelia Earhart and the Duke of Windsor could be seen in the 
halls or relaxing on the most beautiful white crescent of Waikiki Beach. ry Nhe “First Lady of Waikiki,” as the 





5. Moana has been termed, recently 





underwent a $50 million restoration, using materials, details and designs of the original hotel. Virginia Murison, 
AIA, who directed the restoration for the Moana’s current owners, Kokusai-Kogyo, used as her model the way the | 
hotel looked in 1918. “Several years ago in the basement of the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, | found some drawings of the | 
Moana dating back to 1915 and 1916. We've used those extensively as a guide for work on the two wings,” she 

explained. 


ge 


 urison and her associates also studied an enlargement of an old photo, which helped them with 





_ VE. the central portion of the hotel. “From the photo,” she noted, “we can see what we want to ) 
duplicate, including the fabulous porte cochere and the natural openness of the building.” Under layers of paint, 
Murison discovered more clues about the hotel. “We found outlines which show ghosts of past architectural features 
and images of things like plaster fleurs-de-lis,” she said. Her “scavengers” also discovered an old casting plant of the - 


plaster trim used on the building and sample casts of the column capitals. “\ | ewspaper and magazine articles 

“| revealed more about the Moana’s 

design ‘ articles we've learned that the hotel’s fundamental color scheme was gray and white,” Murison 

comme! ch floor was furnished with a different kind of wood. The second floor was oak, the third was 
mahogan > maple.” Additional floors constructed after the hotel’s opening in 1901 also followed 

this scheme had tt 4 floor done in koa and the sixth in cherry. “§ nstyle as well as appearance, 

| we will transport guests back 

a to the turn-of-th: when it all began,” said William Hurley, the Moana’s general manager. The staff 
* underwent an extensive t ng program to maintain the hotel’s traditional standards of unprecedented 


TT. service. The program included videotaping each employee as a way of making staff members feel more 
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comfortable with guests. he amenities at the Moana Surfrider reflect the original colonial style of the hotel, 
oe improved with modern conveniences. A colonial armoire houses a color TV, 

wet bar and refrigerator. Bedside controls for the lights, TV, radio and “do not disturb/privacy” signal add to the 
convenience expected by guests. Adjoining bathrooms feature stereo and television speakers and lighted make-up 
mirrors. Other services include 24-hour room service, nightly turndown, daily newspaper delivery, free in-room 
movies, and attentive concierge service. TT spirit of the 793-room Sheraton Moana Surfrider is perhaps best 
captured in the Banyan Veranda, a sweeping Victorian veranda with 

wood floors, open to the sea breezes, where guests are serenaded by Hawaiian entertainers. The sense of history, the 


spirit of aloha — that’s the magic of the “First Lady of Waikiki.” 
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: HAWAII KAUAI 


The “Big Island” features From Waimea Canyon to 

I Gi it me aa ety dt Poipu Beach, the spectacular 
active volcano, winter skiing natural wonders of Kauai 
on the snowy slopes of Mauna have earned it the name “The 
Kea and Mauna Loa, and Garden Isle.” By law, no 
miles of beautiful beaches. building is taller than a 


coconut palm. 


e@ The Crown Lands of Keauhou 


@ Princeville Resort 


@ Mauna Lani Bay Hotel and 
PTT ree Che 


@ Mauna Lani Resort 


@ The Ritz-Carlton 
KAUAI 
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“Copyright © A.C. Carrick Ltd. 1990” 


“BALMORAL” Edition size 295+25A/P’s Paper 18x24 ins. 


Image 12%217% ins. 


HR The Prince of Wales: 


PRINCE CHARLES, in collaboration with the 
celebrated Master printmaker, Stanley Jones, has created a series 
of limited edition lithographs based on his original watercolor 
paintings. The Prince donates his proceeds from the sales of 
these lithographs to a range of charitable causes, environmental 
efforts, and international disaster relief appeals. Funds are 
distributed through The Prince of Wales Charities Trust. 


“BALMORAL”, currently selling at $5,950, is presented 
in a royal blue, linen-bound portfolio embossed in silver 
accompanied by complete documentation from the exclusive 
publishers, Contemporary English Prints. 

Each individually numbered lithograph has been hand- 
signed and dated by His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales. 





To take advantage of this unique opportunity to acquire 
artwork by Prince Charles, and for more information regarding 
his limited editions, please contact the United States sales representative and distributor, Edward Montgomery Waznis, at: 


Maentgomery Gallery 


fine art agency oe 2S 
3010 Charnelton Street, Eugene, Oregon 97405 1(800) 323-4221 


VISA, MasterCard and American Express accepted. Dealer inquiries welcome. 





Visit Artexpo. 
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UNEARTHING 
THE TREASURES 
OF ROME 


Desigi ad Antiques Dealer Craig 
Wright Combs the City’s Sources 


Craig Wright's regular visits to Rome provide 
ample inspiration for his design projects as 
well as furniture and objects for Quatrain, his 
Los Angeles antiques shop. “I think my mer- 
chandise has a Roman quality: It’s strong, exu- 
berant, overscale, dramatic,” he says. ABOVE: 
A view over the city’s rooftops takes in the 
rebuilt 16th-century church of the Trinita 
dei Monti, at the top of the Spanish Steps. 


TEXT BY MICHAEL FRANK 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 











ABOVE: At Phoebus Antichita, Wright examines an 18th-century Sicilian secretary 
with shell motifs. “The shop, which is outside the usual antiques neighborhoods, ts lost 
in the narrow streets near the Piazza Navona,” he says, “but it’s worth the search.” 


fter a long, heady day among 
the Roman antiques shops, 
Craig Wright was en route 
to one of his favorite restaurants, 
Apuleius on the Aventine Hill, when 
his driver brought their car to a sud- 
den halt. Visions of steaming pasta 
and pungent red wine vanished as 


Wright took in the scene ahead: a bar- 
ricade, a buckled street, a jumble of 
stones, imploded and impossible to 
decipher. Wright stepped out of the 
car to investigate. His driver made 
an inquiry. The obstruction was ex- 
plained: A car had fallen into an an- 
cient Roman house whose roof had 





BELOW: The designer at a stone portal atop 
the Aventine Hill, the southernmost of the 
city’s seven hills. His European shopping trips 
usually begin in Paris and include Nice, Flor- 
ence, Genoa and Milan in addition to Rome. 





been paved over by a modern road. 
With a chuckle, Wright slipped past 
the barricade and walked to the res- 
taurant, which is itself located in an 
ancient Roman building adorned, in 
part, with ancient Roman frescoes. 

In Rome, the past is ineluctable— 
it's always, as it were, underfoot. This 
is particularly true if you come to the 
Eternal City in specific quest of its 
treasures, as Craig Wright has for five 
years, two times a year, for four days 
at a time. As an interior designer and 
a proprietor of Quatrain, an antiques 
shop on Los Angeles’s La Cienega 
Boulevard, Wright travels to Rome 
to replenish his stock, to shop for pri- 
vate clients and to seek furniture 
and objects for his design projects. 


LEFT: Occupying part of an ancient villa on 
the Aventine Hill is Apuleius, one of the de- 
signer’s favorite restaurants. Roman frescoes 
from the 1st and 2nd centuries provide an evoc- 
ative backdrop for an array of fresh seafood. 
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ABOVE: Wright looks out on the statuary in 
the interior garden of the Palazzo Borghese. 
The structure was acquired by Cardinal Camil- 
lo Borghese, who became Pope Paul V in 1605. 


Rome is usually the longest stop on 
his two-week buying trips, which be- 
gin in Paris and generally include var- 
ious combinations of such cities as 
Nice, Genoa, Turin, Florence, Naples 
and Milan. 

Wright's attraction to things Roman 
is twofold. He believes that just as 
the city’s terrain, climate and sensibil- 


BELOW: Eglomise mirror panels below marble busts are featured in the Galleria 
Borghese, an auction house in the 17th-century Palazzo Borghese and a frequent desti-- 
nation for Wright. “It’s the most opulent setting for an auction I’ve ever seen,” he says. 


ity are sympathetic to southern Cali- 
fornia, so too are its decorative arts: 
“Italian villas in Beverly Hills have 
become fashionable,” Wright ob- 
serves. “Italy is very relevant right 
now: The colors, the strength and 
overscale quality of the furniture, the 
exuberance, the whimsicality—they 
all work beautifully there.” Then 
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there is his plain, pure love of the city: 
“It has a sophistication, a relaxed feel- 
ing; it’s very human,” he says. “And 
the people are so warm.” Despite his 
initial skepticism about the more ca- 
sual Italian style of doing business 
—“People would always say, ‘Don’t 
worry, things will arrive, things will 
work out,’ but I did worry, until, of 
course, they worked out”—the de- 
signer describes his business dealings 
as “wonderful.” 

When the shops open at ten o'clock, 
Wright is at the door. He works 
straight through until one, when the 
shops close for the afternoon— 
“which is heaven, since you're forced 
to take a break, to eat well, to absorb 
the city,” he says. He begins again at 
four and continues until seven. Often, 
if Wright is trying to fill a day, a dealer 
will stay open even later. Around 
nine, he returns to his hotel, does a 
“quick change” and is at dinner by 


LEFT: The fortresslike Castel Sant’ Angelo was 
begun in 135 by Emperor Hadrian as a mau- 
soleum for himself and his family. The Sant’ An- 
gelo Bridge, whose main arches date from 136, 
is adorned with Baroque angels by Bernini. 





| 








“Italy is very relevant right now: the 
colors, the strength and overscale quality of the 
furniture, the exuberance, the whimsicality.” 














LEFT: At the Palazzo Massimo Lancellotti, 
which houses the Rome office of Christie’s, 
Wright stands by a monumental marble bust. 


nine-thirty or ten (Nino’s is a favor- 
ite restaurant). The designer tries to 
attend at least two auctions while 
he’s in Rome, at either the Galleria 
Borghese, which is housed in a grand 
seventeenth-century palazzo and is 
worth a visit, if only to see its rich 
interiors, or Christie’s, which is on 
the Piazza Navona. He always al- 
lows himself at least one free day in 
Rome to explore something personal, 
such as the Capitoline Museum or the 
Sistine Chapel or the Vatican trea- 
sures, but even his “personal” destina- 
tions are full of lessons for the 
ever-curious Wright. “These trips,” he 
points out, “are not as relaxed as peo- 
ple tend to think.” 

The designer seldom sets out 
with a particular shopping list in 
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ABOVE: At Roberto Boccalini, a small shop 
dealing in rare books, maps, prints and water- 
colors, Wright holds a 19th-century watercolor 
illustrating the eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 


LEFT: At Francesco Cirincione Antiquario, 
Wright discovered Fabiola and the Slave, a 
19th-century Roman work by Cesare Maccari. 
“The shop is open irregularly,” says Wright, 
“but he is one of the finer dealers in Rome.” 





LEFT: The designer strolls along the Via Giu- 
lia, which runs parallel to the Tiber. Planned 
by Pope Julius II in the 16th century as part of 
Bramante’s project for a new capital, it is today 
known for its antiques shops and art galleries. 


BELOW: A favorite shop along the Via Giulia 
is Guido del Borgo Antiquario, where Wright 
found a marble cameo plaque carved with a fig- 
ural representation of the American continent. 


mind. He leaves himself open, but 
he is usually most drawn to “char- 
acteristically Roman” objects. These 
include strongly architectural furni- 
ture, with such details as fluted legs, 
acanthus leaves and bold carving; 
furniture with painted finishes; sculp- 
tural chairs; antiquities (“although 
theyre virtually impossible to export; 
we buy most of them in France and 
England”); and garden ornaments 
Wright is especially partial to mirrc 

“I find they can do the job of a paint- 
ing for much less money,” he says, 
adding, “Gilt, Venetian glass or faux- 
marbre, they can create a real fantasy 
in a room.” For his own collection, 
\ t assiduously searches for Nea- 


an gouaches depicting an erupt- 


\ 


Mount Vesuvius. One source for 
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RIGHT: What Wright calls “one of the most 
) ingenious examples of trompe l’oeil in exis- 
: tence by Borromint” is found in a courtyard 
| of the Palazzo Spada. The diminishing size of 
the columns and the angle of the arches create 
the illusion that the gallery is longer than it ts. 


| these is Roberto Boccalini on the Via 
del Banco di Santo Spirito. 

Rome’s antiques dealers are, for the 
most part, clustered in three distinct 
areas. Wright usually makes a beeline 
for the Via Giulia, which he calls 
“the most beautiful antiques street in 
the world.” Lined with about thirty 
shops, it runs parallel to, and just a 
block away from, the Tiber, which 
cools the street with its gentle river 
breezes. In the evening the Via Giulia 
is virtually free of traffic and illumi- 
nated by torches, small dishes filled 
with burning oil that summon up 
images of an earlier, moodier, cob- 
bled, hoof-clacking Rome. Between 
the palazzi, tangles of grape ivy and 
glimpses of ancient Roman sculpture 
hint at the city’s hidden gardens. 
And all along the street are a vari- 
ety of shops. Some deal in rare books, 
some in contemporary art, but the 
majority offer decorative arts of su- 
perb quality. Guido del Borgo’s store is 





one of Wright's favorites because of 
the whimsicality and originality of 
the owner's eye. 

A very different antiques neigh- 
borhood is found near and along the 
Via dei Coronari, not far from the 
Piazza Navona. “It is not a posh 
street,” Wright says, “but it’s certainly 
worth seeing. The shops are of a less- 
er quality, but you can find an inter- 
esting bargain or a little discovery.” 
Like the Via Giulia, the Via dei Coro- 
nari is filled with as many as thirty 
shops. The designer always tries to 
visit Alessandro Lombardi Antichi- 
ta for the engaging clutter of his 
store, although he insists that “you 
have to do them all—you have to 
do everything.” 

The most high-end antiques neigh- 





LEFT: Wright inspects an 18th-century Vene- 
tian mirror outside Alessandro Lombardi Anti- 
chita. “It’s one of the many small shops along 
the Via dei Coronari with a varied stock. One 
can always find something amid the clutter.” 





borhood in Rome encompasses two 
parallel streets, the Via del Babuino 
and the Via Margutta, which run be- 
tween the Piazza di Spagna and the 
Piazza del Popolo. Wright is espe- 
cially fond of Arturo Ferrante Anti- 
quario (“a rigorously elegant stock”) 
and Amedeo di Castro Antichita 
(“Mrs. di Castro has an exquisite 
eye”), both on the Via del Babuino, 
but he reserves special enthusiasm for 
Galleria Antiquaria E Tuena on the 
Via Margutta. 

The gallery overlooks a private 
courtyard that Tuena has filled with 
classical Roman, Renaissance and 
nineteenth-century sculpture, objects 
and architectural elements, but filled 
in a very idiosyncratic way: The col- 
lection has been scattered across the 
gravel courtyard, which is enclosed 
by old iron gates and overgrown with 





RIGHT; Descending from the church of the 
Trinita det Monti and an Egyptian-style obe- 
lisk are the Spanish Steps. At their base is the 
Piazza di Spagna, which was named in the 
17th century, when the Spanish ambassador 
to the Holy See lived at the Palazzo di Spagna. 





\BOVE: Near th lish Steps on the Via del 
Babuino is Arturo \ntiquario, where 
Wright lo tury French gilt 
sculpture po mplement a clock 
Mr. Ferrant tock,” he says. 
RIGH] l hita, else- 
where on the ht and Mrs 
di Castro ex nlaid com- 
mode from Lo ntains 
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ABOVE: At Galleria Antiquaria FE Tuena, 
Wright stands with Federico Tuena before a 
19th-century figure by Adamo Tadolint. “The 
gallery is one of the most consistent and offers 
some of the highest-quality objects in Rome.” 


ivy and shrubs and vines. “It looks 
like an excavation,” Wright says. “It 
seems uncared for, abandoned—and 
it is the most inspiring garden I’ve 
seen in all of Rome.” 

So inspiring, in fact, that Wright 
has set out to duplicate it in a former 
landmark building that he and his 
partner recently acquired and reno- 
vated in Los Angeles as an extension 
to Quatrain. Built by Arthur and Nina 
Zwebell, the husband-and-wife col- 
laborators who designed eight court- 
yard buildings in Hollywood in the 
1920s, the Spanish-style Andalusia 
has a hedged courtyard at the rear 
where Wright has re-created his own 
version of the Gallery Tuena’s “excava- 
tion.” There, by appointment, he can 
show clients his collection of classical 
and antique stonework—French and 
Italian chimneypieces, garden sculp- 
ture and architectural fragments. 
There, too, he can leave his apartment 
and take evening strolls in a court- 
yard that evokes his beloved Rome. 

Trying to capture the city’s elusive 


CRAIG WRIGHT’S RECOMMENDATIONS IN ROME 


Libri e Stampe Antiche di 
Roberto Boccalini 

Via del Banco di Santo Spirito 61 

686-59-44 


Guido del Borgo Antiquario 
Via Giulia 8 
687-98-17 


Amedeo di Castro Antichita 
Via del Babuino 77-78 
679-03-93 


Christie’s 

Palazzo Massimo Lancellotti 
Piazza Navona 114 
687-27-87 


Francesco Cirincione Antiquario 
Via del Clementino 92 
687-36-73 


Arturo Ferrante Antiquario 
Via del Babuino 42-43 
678-36-13 


Galleria Borghese 
Palazzo Borghese 

Via di Ripetta 117 

687-64-58 


Alessandro Lombardi Antichita 
e Arredamento 

Via dei Coronari 29 and 231 

654-78-23 


Phoebus Antichita 
Largo Febo 18 
654-28-73 


Galleria Antiquaria F. Tuena 
Via Margutta 53b 
679-51-16 
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ABOVE: The courtyard garden at F. Tuena ts 
filled with ancient treasures. “It’s typically 
Roman to see such a collection of antiquities 
scattered about a garden,” Wright remarks. 


spirit, Henry James wrote in 1873, 
“The blessing in Rome is...that the 
general air so contributes to interest, 
to impressions that are not as any 
other impressions anywhere in the 
world.” The impressions in Craig 
Wright’s courtyard may not be pre- 
cisely Roman, but after so many care- 
ful visits, after such respect and 
affection for the city, surely the mem- 
ories will be. 
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The historic mansion of Bellefontaine, designed in 1897 by Carrere & Hastings amid 
the Berkshire Hills, is today the centerpiece of the Canyon Ranch spa in Lenox, Mas- 
sachusetts. ABOVE: Sloping lawns and a reflecting pool lead to the guest entrance. 


t the turn of the century in a 

dining room accommodating 

forty, financier Giraud Foster 
and his even wealthier wife, Jane, 
presided over fancy dinners present- 
ing a minimum of seven courses, 
beginning with potage and ranging 
through poultry, roast meats and side 
dishes before liveried servants lugged 
in the dessert trays and coffee. 


These days, guests start with let- 
tuce and finish with frozen yogurt. In 
an ironic twist of fate, the Fosters’ 
Lenox, Massachusetts, residence, Belle- 
fontaine, once the site of candlelight 
gorging, now forms the centerpiece 
of a health spa. After making a suc- 
cess of their Canyon Ranch in Tucson, 
Arizona, Mel and Enid Zuckerman 
came to the Berkshires to bring their 


BELOW: Mel and Enid Zuckerman, who created the original Canyon Ranch, in Ari- 


zona, called on the architecture firm Jung/Brannen Associates to restore the mansion. 
























INSET: Fronnfhe mansion s south facade are Biews 
over lawns art beyond to the Berkshires. The,portico 
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CANYON RANCH EAST 


A Historic Mansion Is the Centerpiece of a Berkshires Spa 


ARCHITECTURE BY JUNG/BRANNEN ASSOCIATES INTERIOR DESIGN BY LYNN WILSON ASSOCIATES 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE BY BEN FIEMAN TEXT BY MANUELA HOELTERHOFF PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD MANDELKORN 


THESE PAGES: Bellefontaine, once the summer “cottage” of financier Giraud Foster, was built to recall the Petit Tria- 
non at Versailles. The library has been restored, and two ground-floor rooms now serve as the dining rooms. Over the 
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food-and-fitness regimen to a steadily 
growing clientele. The original man- 
sion, designed in 1897 by Carrere & 
Hastings in a style distantly reminis- 
cent of the Petit Trianon at Versailles, 
is today surrounded by a fitness cen- 
ter and a one-hundred-and-twenty- 
room inn open year round. 

Canyon Ranch is just another ex- 
ample of how things have changed in 
the Berkshires since the Gilded Age, 
when millionaires would congregate 
in gargantuan summer “cottages” 
hoping to renew themselves in time 
for the rigors of New York's winter 
season. Two wars, the Depression, in- 
come tax and other calamities have 
taken their toll. A fire incinerated 


nearby Shadowbrook, where a Foster 
neighbor, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
fussed over her one hundred rooms. 
A theater company now performs at 
the Mount, Edith Wharton’s grand 
Georgian-style house, where the 
wealthy novelist once wrote (among 
other things) a thank-you note to the 
Fosters. They had sent her some 
peaches and nectarines to announce 
the birth of their son, “Boy” Foster, 
who, judging by contemporary pho- 
tographs, never refused seconds. 

In their gracefully informative pic- 
torial history of the mansion, Carole 
Owens and Amy Zuckerman (the 
owners’ daughter) open the door on 
life at Bellefontaine and Lenox at a 





time, to quote a period etiquette book, 
“when acquiring an air of dignity and 
distinction [was] considered the obli- 
gation of the wealthy.” Bellefontaine 
was not the biggest of the Berkshire 
cottages (a mere thirty-five rooms), 
but it was surely the most formal. A 
colonnaded portico looked south over 
manicured gardens; to the north, the 
view fell agreeably over a reflecting 
pool with another portico. Finished 


The interior designers chose country French 
furnishings and fabrics for the dining rooms, 
whose French doors open onto the lawn. Guests 
at Canyon Ranch select from a menu high in 
carbohydrates and low in fats. Chair fabric, 
Schumacher. Drapery fabric, Clarence House. 





the same year Carrere & Hastings 
embarked on the design of the New 
York Public Library forever associated 
with its name, Bellefontaine embod- 
ied the firm’s fondness for the chateau 
style down to the furniture stuffed 
into every room. When the middle- 
aged “Boy” (Giraud Van Nest) Fos- 
ter sold Bellefontaine soon after his 
father’s death in 1945, the auction dis- 
-persing most of the house’s contents _ 
required four days. | 

With that, Bellefontaine’s fortunes 
declined quickly. Only the wood- 
paneled library and the charming, 
intimate rotunda survived a fire in 
1949. Recycled into a Catholic boys’ 
school, the mansion consequently un- 
derwent further changes, none for 
the better. Looking at gloomy pho- 
tographs from the 1980s, one does 
not immediately reach for compari- 
sons with Marie Antoinette’s hide- 
away at Versailles. 

“It was more like a bombed-out 
Bronx warehouse,” says Mel Zucker- 
man, remembering his first visit to 
Bellefontaine. “Water filled the base- 
ment, and I’m sure I saw a rat,’ 
adds Enid Zuckerman, who found 
herself hip-deep in snow when she 
ventured upstairs. “The windows 
were open; draperies billowed in the 
wind. It was quite sad, though one 
could see the beauty.” 

But the couple had been thinking 
about opening a second Canyon 
Ranch—many of Tucson’s visitors 





The country spirit extends to the guest rooms, which evoke the style of Colonial 
New England. Jung/Brannen designed the white clapboard inn, which has 120 rooms 
and luxury suites, to remain consistent with the formal classicism of the mansion. 


came from the eastern seaboard. Not 
much later, they purchased the 
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GETTING ALONG AT THE RANCH 


Life at Canyon Ranch is more than exer- 
cise classes and herbal wraps: The proper- 
ty’s 120 acres of rolling woodland are 
crisscrossed by trails for hiking, walking, 
biking and, in winter, skiing. And the his- 
toric town of Lenox has such cultural at- 
tractions as Tanglewood (the Boston 
Symphony's summer home); Jacob’s Pil- 
low Dance Festival; the Mount, Edith 
Wharton's grand estate; and the Berkshire 
Theatre Festival. For information on rates 
and reservations, contact Canyon Ranch, 
Bellefontaine, Kemble Street, Lenox, Mas- 
sachusetts 01240; (800) 742-9000. 








“T suppose I shouldn’t admit to hav- 
ing contemplated dynamite,” says 
Mel Zuckerman, who instead hired 
the Boston-based architecture firm 
Jung/Brannen Associates to return 
the historic mansion to use (for dining 
and offices) and to add the spa and an 
inn for guests. 

Jung/Brannen was familiar with 
| the site, having worked with an ear- 
lier developer who had wanted to con- 


| one-hundred-and-twenty-acre estate. 
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vert the property into condominiums. 
“What we saw was essentially a shell, 
vacant for five to ten years, stripped 
of its finishes except for the library,” 
says Paul Francisco, the architect in 
charge. The grounds were similarly 
untended. Excavation work turned 
up, among many decorative frag- 
ments, some of the statuary the 
Catholic brothers had buried as either 
unseemly or difficult to maintain. The 
nude marble goddess in front of the 


LEFT: A 19th-century French figure original 
to the property ts set before one of the glass-en- 
closed walkways linking mansion, inn and spa. 


RIGHT: The garden in front of the inn was re- 
designed in the spirit of the 1890s by land- 
scape consultant Ben Fieman, who worked 
with the Zuckermans in updating the grounds. 


BELOW: The three-story, 100,000-square-foot 
spa complex, designed by Jung/Brannen with 
interiors by Lynn Wilson Associates, features 
tennis courts, a track, exercise and equipment 
rooms and facilities for massage and sauna. 
Iron furniture and tilework surround the pool. 


spa emerged from the reflecting pool. 

Enid Zuckerman remembers sug- 
gesting that the architects strive for a 
New England look while considering 
the mansion. Beyond that, the place- 
ment of new structures was largely 
determined by local planning restric- 
tions. “We couldn’t build within two 
hundred feet of the mansion and had 
to maintain a hundred-foot buffer be- 
tween mansion and street; protected 


continued on page 80 
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CANYON RANCH EAST 
A Historic Mansion Is the Centerpiece of a Berkshires Spa 
continued from page 79 


wetlands squeezed us on the other 
side,” explains Francisco. “What be- 
came the challenge was to satisfy the 
law and go beyond it to make the new 
structures respectful of the estate.” 

This has been achieved to a remark- 
able degree. As visitors drive up a 
small hill to the inn, the mansion ap- 
pears dominant on its slope, with the 
inn and spa placed at the back. By 
cleverly making use of the grade, 
Jung/Brannen essentially obscured 
the immensity of the indoor tennis 
courts inside the 100,000-square-foot 
spa. And the glassed-in walkways 
that link mansion, spa and inn pull 
together the disparate components 
while at the same time providing 
shelter when the weather turns cold. 

Visitors never need to step outside. 
After they arrive at the inn, a second, 
considerably more elaborate three- 
part check-in awaits at the spa itself. 
Blood pressure is taken and guests 
are asked about their goals—which 
are in most cases connected to the 
scale they stand on—after which the 
processing continues with the more 
amusing program adviser. Some 
guests are very interested in very low- 
impact activities, possibly along the 
lines of an herbal wrap. 

The wraps, in dimly lit unadorned 


spond appreciatively. So far, the spa 
has failed to nurse along the ivy 
Jung/Brannen expected to cover the 
partly clapboard walkways or the na- 
ked trellis behind the rebuilt reflect- 
ing pool. But all that is forgotten 
when one stands on the portico over- 


- looking the great lawn with the Berk- 


shires in the distance. This southern 
facade required the most attention. 
The Corinthian columns had been 
destroyed in the fire and replaced 
with an ugly brick wall. “Fortunately, 
we found a magazine with the origi- 
nal drawings in the MIT architectural 
library,” says Francisco. Only close in- 
spection reveals them to be recon- 
structed of steel and fiberglass. 

The design of the interiors was left 
to the warm touch of Lynn Wilson 
Associates. It is a bit disappointing 
to find a gas-operated fireplace in 
the check-in pavilion, but the sit- 
ting room, with television and green 
views, is comfortable and pleasant. 
Country-style furniture provides the 
design theme in the guest rooms; pas- 
tels prevail in the spa, augmented in 
the walkway by uplifting thoughts 
(“Take care of your body; if you don’t 
you may not have a place to live”). 

But the library itself couldn’t be 
more welcoming, testimony to the el- 





“I suppose I shouldn’t admit to having 
contemplated dynamite,” says Mel Zuckerman. 


cubicles, music tinkling in the back- 
ground, take place on the spa’s main 
floor. On the floors below are the 
pool, six gyms and the exercise rooms. 
The connecting staircase, skylighted 
and spacious, seems to function well 
as a meeting place for guests, who 
gather there to down some of the ten 
glasses of water recommended as 
part of the daily regime. The men’s 
and women’s locker rooms each con- 
tain a sauna, Jacuzzi and a lounge 
ar a. From the glass-enclosed equip- 
r troom there are views of the in- 
pool, trees and lawns. Whenever 

», the architects connected in- 

'y with the landscape. 
ic that nature itself could re- 


egance that was once naturally as- 
sumed to be essential to the cottage 
style. “It was in surprisingly good 
condition,” recalls Francisco. “All we 
had to do was polish the wood and 
add sprinklers and heating.” Nowa- 
days, the library sees its heaviest use 
during the “mocktail” hour, when 
nonalcoholic drinks are served to 
guests before a healthful dinner of 
complex carbohydrates. (One pan- 
icked guest left the yellow pages 
open to Pizza Takeout.) No cranber- 
ry slush has ever been quaffed in 
more gracious surroundings. “Once 
I wished the mansion hadn’t been 
there,” Mel Zuckerman says. “Now 
I’m very pleased.” 0 
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! BEMBO COLLECTION 


| Designed and Created by Alberto & Fabrizio Smania 


) Though intricate, the Bembo Bedroom Ensemble is uncommonly simple 
creating a peaceful ambiance where drama is implied 


- 1e plc worm style bed, which firmly Supports the mattress 
radiates an a gance that cannot be imitated 


The Art Deco styling features curving of the Burlwood in almost all of its pieces 
This elegant detailing is echoed in the dresser, nighistands, gentleman's ‘I 





| 
! entertainment unit, desk, mirror and chaise, makir g this ensemble a tasteful addi 


| SHOWROOM: 164 N. Robertson Boulevard (at Beverly) e Los Angeles, CA 90048 e (213) 657-2545 e FAX (213) 657-2547 


IN SAN FRANCISCO: Artebella e at the Showplace Design Center e Suite 319 e (415) 255-7342 





Welcome to California’s last sold rush. 


There is a vision taking shape that is singularly Southern California coastal living. 
A vision that embodies all the best of Mediterranean seaside living. 
It’s called Newport Coast. 
And it’s just south of Corona del Mar, north of Laguna Beach, above the sea and 


beneath the stars. Where you ll find a variety of custom homesites, up to seven acres 







in size, in four distinctive areas. You'll find luxurious #7 builder offerings of 
semi-custom executive estates. You'll find thirty-six 4 | magnificent holes of 
championship solf all around you. You'll find sunset after « stunning sunset greeting you 
at day's end. And you ll find a truly unique coastal setting, the likes of which this 
century may never see again. This is no ordinary place. It is, indeed, an extraordinary place. 
And a remarkable opportunity of a lifetime for an extremely fortunate few. 
Think about it for a moment. A limited number of superb locations to spend the rest of your life. 
A mere handful, really, in the scheme of things. Overlooking the blue Pacific. 
All the best of a coastal resort setting just minutes from John Wayne Airport. 
Beneath the sun, moon and stars. A mere handful. And then, no more. 
Custom Homesites from nine-hundred thousand dollars. 
Semi-Custom Homes from one-and-one-half million dollars. 
For more information, 


call the Newport Coast Exhibit at fine / 20-2727 
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Simon Bigart 


We can’t escape our past 





Louts XTITth dining room set in solid French oak. 


o create a magnificent hand carving and aging 

line of XVII and each piece individually. 
XVIIIth century style 
furniture, we must apply 


Since we do not mass 


produce our furniture, 


an artistry passed down both client and craftsmen 


through generations ot enjoy the greatest 


craftsmen —a legacy we flexibility in realizing their 
have to live up to. design project 


All of our creations are 

: 3 — To the Trade only — 
crafted from wondrously 
aged trees selected from 


the forests of France. 





Bigart, Inc W. d iS Ee h A : 
©. e adesign = 
Pacific Design Center #145 &g these Je AOS 


8687 Melrose Avenue, Los Angele , CA 90069 according to French SIMON BIGART 


Tel (310) 659-8857 or (800) 428-281 cabinetmaking tradition, FRANCE 
Fax (310) 659-8751 
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The excellent companies listed below are prepared to send you information on 


their fine services and products. The brochures are free (except where a cost 


is indicated); simply circle the number(s) on the card corresponding to the 
number next to your preference. Return the card to ARCHITECTURAL 
DIGEST TRAVELS, P.O. Box 1727, Sandusky, Ohio 44871-1727. Each brochure 


will arrive under separate cover—directly from the companies listed in the offer. 


Cruises 

1. NORWEGIAN CRUISE LINE. Set sail for 
the time of your life. Wonderful 3, 4 and 7-day 
cruises to the Bahamas, Caribbean, Bermuda and 
Mexico aboard the pleasure ships of Norwegian 
Cruise Line. Exquisite food, exciting shipboard 
activities and the finest entertainment afloat. 


2. ROYAL CARIBBEAN CRUISE LINE. The 
“World's Best Cruise Line” has exciting cruises to 
the most popular vacation spots, including the 
Caribbean, Bermuda, The Bahamas, Mexico and 
Alaska. 


3. SEABOURN CRUISE LINE. The world's 
most elegant ships. Rated 5 Stars Plus. More space 
and pleasure per passenger for the discriminating 
world traveler. Every roomis an outside suite. Every 
amenity for your every need. To the Mediterranean. 
Northern Europe. Southeast Asia. Caribbean. The 
Americas. 


4. Please send all Cruise brochures listed above. 


Europe/Foreign 

5. AMERICAN EXPRESS/IBERIA AIR- 
LINES/TOURIST OFFICE OF SPAIN. 
Discover Spain with American Express, Iberia 
Airlines of Spain and the Official Tourist Office of 
Spain. 


6. BRITISH TOURIST AUTHORITY. Send 
for a full-color “Britain” vacation guide, packed with 
money-saving tips, calendar of events, and suggested 
itineraries for England, Scotland and Wales. 


7. LA PAZ, MEXICO TOURISM COUN- 
CIL. A full-color, 12-page brochure introducing the 
city of La Paz, Mexico. Cradled between the sands 
of the Baja and the Sea of Cortez, La Paz, Mexico 
offers deep sea fishing, diving and wildlife sightseeing. 
Blue water sailors find a protected harbor and the 
amenities of two marinas. 


8. VENICE SIMPLON-ORIENT-EX- 
PRESS. For a magnificent, full-colored detailed 
brochure on Europe's "King of Trains,” send $3 to 
the Venice Simplon-Orient-Express, 1155 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, NY 10036. 


9. Please send all Europe brochures listed above. 


Transportation 

10. BUICK. If the distinctive style and unique 
design of the 1992 Buick models piques your 
curiosity, we would be pleased to furnish you a high 


gloss catalog featuring all Buick’c carlines. This 
catalog will allow you the opportunity to open the 
door on Buick Quality in the leisure of your own 
home. 


Il. CADILLAC. Discover how substance is 
taking shape. Cadillac style, Please call | -800-333- 
4CAD for product literature and the location of 
your nearest Cadillac dealer. 


12. LINCOLN CONTINENTAL. For more 
information on the 1992 Continental, call |-800- 
446-8888. Lincoln. What a luxury car should be. 


13. Please send all transportation brochures listed 
above. 


United States 

14. BOCA RATON RESORT & CLUB. The 
Boca, on Florida's Gold Coast, features magnificent 
accommodations. Private beach club with all 
watersports. Two 1|8-hole championship golf 
courses. 34 tennis courts. Marina. And superb dining 
and entertainment. Write for free brochures or call 
| -800-327-0101. 


15. THE CLOISTER. Five-Star, Five-Diamond 
resort. Full American Plan. On the Atlantic. Golf. 
Tennis Packages. Spa Programs. Dance events. 
Wine/Cooking, Bridge, Garden Series. Family 
Festival? 


16. DELTA QUEEN. Steamboatin’®. Live the 
Legend. Free color brochure highlighting tantalizing 
cuisine and exciting entertainment on two to 12 
night Mississippi and Ohio river paddlewheel 
steamboat vacations aboard the legendary Delta 
Queen® and the magnificent Mississippi Queen®! 
See your travel agent or call |-800-543-|1949. 


17. DIXON AND DIXON OF ROYAL. Our 
brochure presents a glimpse of the many timeless 
treasures which can be found in our three French 
Quarter galleries, including art, antiques, jewelry and 
oriental. 


18. FISHER ISLAND. One of the world’s most 
desirable communities, Fisher Island offers 
championship golf, tennis, gourmet dining and an 
international spa. Residences are priced from 
$500,000 to $7 million, with resort accommoda- 
tions starting at $300. For more information call 
|-800-624-325]. 


19. HELMSLEY HOTELS. If your plans call for 
traveling to New York, stay at a Helmsley Hotel. Six 


fine hotels located right where you want to be in 
New York. 


20. HYATT HOTELS. Enjoy the luxury and 
superior service at one of Hyatt’s five spectacular 
resorts of Hawaii. Experience "The Hyatt Touch.” 


21.LA COSTA HOTEL & SPA. 30 miles north 
of San Diego and | mile from Carlsbad Beach. 
Convenient to the San Diego Zoo, Sea World, 
airport and convention center. 480 deluxe rooms, 8 
restaurants, 36 holes of championship golf, 24 tennis 
courts, 2 swimming pools and the world-famous 
spa. Please call |!-800-854-5000 or write for a 
brochure, 


22. MARRIOTT’S DESERT SPRINGS 
RESORT & SPA. Thirty-six holes of demanding 
golf, a 20-court tennis complex and a 27,000 square 
foot European-style spa await you at the Desert’s 
most spectacular resort. Along with elaborate 
waterways that provide the unexpected, boating in 
the desert. Make your next visit to Palm Springs an 
incredible experience. Come to Marriott's Desert 
Springs Resort & Spa—Southern California's desert 
jewel. 


23. MARRIOTT’S RANCHO LAS PALMAS 
RESORT & COUNTRY CLUB. Marriott's 
Rancho Las Palmas Resort & Country Club offers 
240 acres of Early California charm. With tranquil 
lakes and gardens, tile-roofed haciendas, 27 holes of 
country club golf, a 25-court tennis complex and 
two refreshing pools. It's the Desert’s most relaxing 
country club resort. 


24. ROYAL STREET GUILD. for 200 years, 
Royal Street has been one of the great shopping 
streets of the world. Today, the Royal Street Guild 
represents the finest Art & Antique Galleries, 
Restaurants, Specialty Shops and the Omni Orleans. 
To discover the magic of Royal Street call 504-523- 
4421, or write to 330 Exchange Alley, New Orleans, 
LA 70130. 


25. VAIL VALLEY SUMMER. America’s 
premier winter destination is even more spectacu- 
lar in the summer. Experience beautiful scenery, 
music festivals and other outdoor activities along 
with the incredible dining, lodging and shopping of 
Vail, Avon and Beaver Creek®, Colorado. For a 
72-page Visitor's Guide, return the response card 
or call |-800-525-3875. 


26. Please send all United States brochures listed 
above. 


Miscellaneous 

27. NORDICTRACK. The new NordicRow 
TBX from NordicTrack offers a great way to get a 
total-body aerobic workout in the comfort and 
convenience of your home. The NordicRow TBX 
simulates the rowing motion, helping you tone and 
strengthen all the major muscles in your arms, legs, 
back, buttocks, chest, shoulders and abdomen. For 
a free brochure and videotape, call | -800-468-4491, 
ext. /00B2. 


28. Please send me information on every item 
listed on this AD TRAVELS page 
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THE DESENT (DEEZ 


Reawakening an 18th-Century Garden of Ideas 


By Michael Webb 


[TWELVE MILES WEST of Paris, in the for- 
est of Marly, is a legendary but little- 
seen landscape garden: the Désert de 
Retz. It was created on the eve of the 
French Revolution by the chevalier 
Francois Racine de Monville, a rich 
and romantic dilettante. Miraculous- 
ly, he survived the Terror, after being 
arrested on charges of sybaritism, and 
eventually died at home in 1797, re- 
putedly in the arms of his young mis- 
tress. He would be happy to know 
that his beloved garden survived 
decades of neglect and is being re- 
stored to its original state. 

In the eighteenth century, désert 
signified an enclave in a larger park, 
and de Monville’s garden served as a 
refuge from the gilded prison of near- 
by Versailles. His guests were drawn 
from the court and those who danced 
attendance on the king. Marie An- 
toinette found inspiration there for 








The Désert de Retz, a long-neglected garden situated in the forest of Marly outside of Paris, is now 
being fully restored to its original 18th-century splendor. ABOVE: The 75-foot-high broken column 
is a four-story house that was constructed with rooms opening onto a spiral stair. BELOW: 
The Temple of Pan reflects the garden builder’s interest in the classics and ancient civilizations. 





continued on page 86 
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Some say it was the 1939 SS-100 or 
the 1954 XK-120. Others are partial 
to the 1963 E-type. But it’s time to 
put all such arguments aside. 

Presenting the 1992 XJS, the best 
sporting Jaguar ever built. 

That lofty status was attained by 
incorporating no fewer than 1,200 
refinements into the new XJS. They 


range from a new fuel management 





system that enhances its legendary 
V-12 performance, to a redesigned 
interior with power memory seats. 
And its exterior has been restyled 
from its European headlamps to its 
neutral density taillights. 
Innovation extends even to the 
manufacturing process, the most 
advanced ever instituted by Jaguar. 
All of which means we can now 


offer the best warranty in Jaguar 


ee Meotedotcien 


history — four years or 50,000 
miles— providing a sense of security 
that’s further enhanced by a stand- 
ard driver’s side airbag. 

Although some may still want to 
debate the issue, at Jaguar we think 
the new XJS settles the argument. 

For your nearest dealer— who can 
provide details on Jaguar’s limited 


warranty — call 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
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Reawakening an 18th-Century Garden of Ideas 
continued from page 82 


RIGHT: Chevalier Francois Racine de Mon- 
ville dotted the Désert with a variety of follies. 
The array of imaginative structures included 
a stone pyramid that served as an icehouse. 


her rustic hamlet; Gustav III of Swe- 
den commissioned plans to guide the 
architects of his country retreats at 
Drottningholm and Haga (see Architec- 
tural Digest, October 1990). Louis XVI, 
an unwilling captive of protocol, must 
surely have paid a visit. They entered 
from the forest, through a grotto 
guarded (according to a contemporary 
engraving) by statues of satyrs hold- 
ing flaming torches. Within de Mon- 
ville’s hundred acres they found a 
three-dimensional re-creation of a 
Hubert Robert landscape with ruins. 
Ancient and exotic trees framed 
this romantic vision. An obelisk and 
an icehouse in the form of a pyramid, 





a Temple of Pan and a classical theater 
evoked antiquity. There was a gen- 
uine ruin of a Gothic cathedral and 
a fanciful Chinese house. A painted 
Tatar tent, which prompted Gustav's 
version at Haga, occupied an island. 
Towering above these follies was the 
seventy-five-foot-high broken column. 

Blaikie, a Scottish gardener em- 
ployed on rival estates, deprecated de 





“The abundance at the Retz is that of a dream, a fairy tale, an imaginary island,” Colette 
wrote of the garden, \ h was declared a historic monument in 1941, ABOVE: Gustav 
III of Sweden commissioned engravings of the Désert’s buildings and created a version 
of the Tatar tent at H GIT: Ruins of a Gothic cathedral were brought to the Retz. 
An 0 _an icehouse in the 
form of ‘emple of Pan and 
a class: ce antiquity. 





continued on page 88 
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Monville as “a pretended connoisseur 
[who] had made his Chateau in the 
form of an old round tower with a 
Staire in the Middle surrounded by 
flower-pots which made a tolerable 
agreeable effect.” The prince de Ligne 
was more impressed, likening it to “a 
fragment from some colossal building 
which, like the Tower of Babel, had 
provoked the wrath of God.” And 
Thomas Jefferson, who succeeded Ben- 
jamin Franklin as the American am- 
bassador to France, recalled his visit 
of 1786 in a letter to his companion, 
Maria Cosway. “How grand the idea 
excited by the remains of such a col- 
umn!” he wrote, and he borrowed its 
floor plan in his unrealized design for 
the United States Capitol, and for the 
library of the University of Virginia. 
The column contains a basement 
and four stories of rooms that open 
onto the spiral stair. In 1792, after de 
Monville had enjoyed it for only ten 
years, he sold the estate to an En- 
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Reawakening an 18th-Century Garden of Ideas 
continued from page 86 


glishman named Lewis Disney Ffytche. 
Britain and France were moving to- 
ward war, which gave the authorities 
an excuse to sequester the Désert as 
alien property. An official inventory 
recorded that the rooms were draped 
in hand-printed toile de Jouy, with 
dove-gray boiseries and furniture. 
White-marble mantels were carved 
with acanthus leaves, and there were 
busts of Franklin and Washington. 

De Monville was born in Paris in 
1734. Family wealth purchased him a 
lucrative office—grand master of wa- 
ters and forests—at the age of twen- 
ty-two. Good looks and a sharp wit 
won him a position in society. When 
the king protested to his latest mis- 
tress that she had slept with de Mon- 
ville, she excused herself by saying, 
“But he has such a handsome leg!” He 
was an accomplished dancer, played 
the harp with Gluck and was known 
as the best archer in France. An expert 
botanist, he imported and cultivated 


rare plants in the park and its green- 
houses. He commissioned two houses 
in Paris from the visionary architect 
Etienne-Louis Boullée. 

The Désert is the perfect expression 
of the man and the age. Its plants and 
buildings were selected by de Monville 
as an anthology of the natural world 
and human civilization, much as the 
philosopher Diderot conceived his 
Encyclopédie. An earlier generation of 
Englishmen had designed landscape 
parks such as Rousham, Stourhead 
and Stowe that reflected their interest 
in the classics and embroidered on 
what they had seen in the Roman 
Campagna on the grand tour. A love 
of the picturesque, the quest for har- 
mony in art and nature, were widely 
shared. Other fantastic gardens of the 
era, like Ermenonville (where Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau was first buried) 
and the Parc Monceau in Paris, have 
survived only in fragments. The Deé- 
sert de Retz was always unique in its 














scope and complexity, and it has be- 
come even more precious as a tan- 
gible link to a vanished civilization. 
Later owners also lived in the col- 
umn. They included Frédéric Passy, 
who shared the first Nobel Peace 


Prize in 1901. His family maintained 
the property until 1936. During this 
time the column acquired new win- 
dows and a smoother crown, the the- 
ater was turned into a tennis court, 
and a temple became a sheepfold. 
New trees were planted to replace 


those that had died. 

And then the park was abandoned. 
“There is no mowing or pruning at 
Retz,” wrote Colette in the 1950s. 
“Few of us realize the vigor that in- 
forms vegetable life on a soil fed by 
the fall of deciduous leaves.” She pre- 
dicted the Chinese house was “going 
to subside into the lake like moist sug- 

r...its panels of fretted wood yield- 
ing to the pressure of dog-rose and 
elder.” In 1972 her prophecy was ful- 
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Interior design by Carole Korn Interiors. 


Reawakening an 18th-Century Garden of Ideas 


filled. Cyril Connolly, another poet 
of pleasing decay, called the park “a 
splendid hymn to ruin.” André Bre- 
ton and his Surrealist friends posed be- 
fore the ruined column; lovers scrawled 
graffiti in the Temple of Pan. Other 
structures—such as the obelisk and 
the grotto—disappeared into the soil. 

The Désert had been classified as a 
historic monument in 1941, despite 
the German occupation, but nothing 
was done to arrest its decline. In 1960 
Olivier Choppin de Janvry, who was 
then sixteen, strayed inside and fell 
in love with what he saw. He wrote 
his Ecole des Beaux-Arts thesis on 
the Désert and, after graduation, was 
appointed architect in charge of its 
restoration by André Malraux, the 
French minister of culture. It was 
Malraux who had pushed through a 
law that authorized his ministry to re- 
store classified monuments and com- 
pel the owner to pay half the expense 
if he refused to undertake the work 
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himself. The owner of the Désert re- 
sisted for seven years but finally gave 
in. The protected structures were sta- 
bilized in the 1970s, but nothing was 
done to tame what had become an 
impenetrable and destructive jungle. 
Jean-Marc Heftler, a banker who 
had seen the photographs in Colette's 
book, invited de Janvry to join him 
for a weekend in Normandy. The 
architect explained how unhelpful 
the new corporate owners were. “In- 
stead of fighting them, why don’t 
you buy them out?” he responded. 
They agreed jointly to form a non- 
profit company to purchase and re- 
store the Désert, and after four years 
of negotiation, during which the 
owners schemed but failed to rede- 
velop the property, they were able to 
buy the park for the token sum of one 
franc. That was in 1986, and since 
then they have raised half a million 
dollars from individuals and foun- 


continued on page 90 
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Home of the State Russian Museum—the former Mikhailovsky Palace, designed in 1816 
by Carlo Rossi. Painting by K.P. Beggrov. 
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Reawakening an 18th-Century Garden 
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dations to match the expenditure of 
the Historic Monuments Commission, 
which is supervising de Janvry’s res- 
toration. They want to raise an equal _ 
sum to complete work on all that re- 
mains, and then launch a campaign to 
rebuild the other structures. 

'- The approach is less poetic than it 
used to be. Instead of emerging from 
the forest through the grotto—a sym- 
bolic transition from the primitive to 
the civilized—you enter down a rut- 
ted path from the farmyard where 
you leave your car. Once you are in- 
side, it is easy to travel back to the 
eighteenth century. A thousand su- 
perfluous trees were removed to re- 
veal those that survived from the 
original landscape and nineteenth- 
century plantings, including a huge 
linden over four centuries old. The 
column, its fissures and jagged roof-_ 
line freshly restored, is now visible 
across a broad meadow. The painted- 
metal Tatar tent has been rebuilt on 
an island in the pond. 

The new owners are as proud of 
their treasure as was de Monville. 
“Malraux described the Désert as the 
only intelligent place he knew,” re- 
calls Heftler. “It represents all that is 
fascinating about the late eighteenth 
century. There was a curiosity then 
about other cultures and a concern to 
preserve nature, ideas that are very 
modern.” The Désert will be opened 
more frequently to the public when 
restoration is complete, and it will in- 
corporate a research center for his- 
toric gardens. Opera, dance and drama 
will once again animate its theater, 
just as Beaumarchais and Gluck did 
in de Monville’s day. Today, as then, 
the Désert offers visitors an alterna- 
tive to the pomposity and crowds to 
be found at Versailles nearby. And 
there is an added bonus: Le Corbusi- 
er's Villa Savoye, another French clas- 
sic newly restored from neglect, is just 
a few miles away in Poissy. 9 


For more information, write to the Socie- 
té Civile du Désert de Retz, La Maison 
de Joséphine, 6 bis Grande Rue, 78290 
Croissy-sur-Seine, France. 
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ART NOTEBOOK: COUNT BERNARD DE CLAVIERE DiGiag 


New Canvases Dedicated to Endangered Treasures 


By Steven M. L. Aronson 











ROB LANG 


“THERE IS NO shortage of animal paint- 
ers—there are people who are paint- 
ing animals on sidewalks all over 
the world—but they are a very dis- 
tant breed, my friend, from painters 
who have chosen animals as their 
Madonnas, as their water lilies,” 
maintains Count Bernard de Claviere 
d’Hust, who is himself the best of 
breed: the preeminent animalier of 
our age (The Wall Street Journal ina re- 
cent front-page article went so far as 
to describe him as “one of the leading 
animaliers of this century”). Over the 
long years of his career he has given 
us pictures that can stand, stretcher to 
frame, with the masters. But if Cla- 
viere has been dubbed the son of 
Stubbs, it is not totally to his liking. 
“I’m a modern painter, actually,” he 
insists. “Or rather, a painter who sees 
the modern from a classical perspec- 
tive.” Just so: Powerfully astride the 
‘in which, whether he will or 
nvariably placed, Claviére 
ye painter's princely uni- 
vel 
a horses for myself 


partly 1 horseman,” he 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. COURTESY COUNT BERNARD DE CLAVIERE 


says. “But that | went on painting 


them was in gratitude that the horse 
has been man’s greatest companion 
in history—did we not conquer the 
world with horses? It is my opinion 
that the human being is unworthy of 
the noble horse.” Not for Clavieére 
mere anatomical reproduction; he 
must always take that superb leap 
into art. “What I wanted was horse 
the spirit, not horse the look.” And 
spirited his horses are 





they canter, 
neigh, kick gaily, kick up a storm; 
they gallop, their cream and motley 


Not for Claviére mere 
anatomical reproduction; he must 
always take that leap into art. 


“Wildlife in Venice’ is the theme of my latest project, a series of paint- — 
ings depicting endangered animals in that magical city,” says animalier 
Count Bernard de Claviére d’Hust (left, in his New York studio with his 
borzoi, Orlov). ‘Animals are masterpieces of nature; Venice is a master- 
piece of mankind in danger—we are responsible for both.” BELOW: 
“The tiger is done almost to scale,” notes the count, whose original 
works—to be reproduced in limited editions—are five by seven feet. 


manes steaming, their “rumps shin- 
ing like mahogany.” To other pictures 
he imparts the energy of inaction, 
the force of stilled life—the animal's 
breath fogging the air. Thus have his 
paintings gone beyond the sentimen- 
tal and ingratiating, the simply beau- 
tiful and falsely nostalgic, penetrating 
to the heart of life. 

The life of an artist, Claviére has al- 
ways held, must be continuously re- 
newed—by new subjects, new themes. 
To that end he is now completing a 
series of monumental paintings, each 





continued on page 96 
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New Canvases Dedicated to Endangered Treasures 
continued from page 94 





of a different endangered species 
(tiger, elephant, dolphin, wolf, ea- 
gle, polar bear, cheetah, panda, rhi- 
noceros, gorilla...) against various 
Venetian backgrounds. “It was my 
conception,” he says, “to use that 
masterpiece of mankind, that great 
maritime city which is now so sorely 
menaced, to frame those master- 
pieces of God that are in peril—ani- 
mals fresh and pure, that represent 
the last possibility to save the world. 
We must devote our hearts to defend- 
ing, protecting and preserving them.” 
(There is to be a deluxe limited edi- 
tion consisting of two hundred prints, 
numbered and signed, of each paint- 
ing, with a small original drawing by 
Claviere on each print. “That makes 
over two thousand drawings 
ine!” 





imag- 
the artist exclaims. There will 


also be a standard edition. A portion 
of the proceeds will be donated to the 
World \ Fund.) 

G} 1d stood with Haz- 
litt t! nplanted ten- 
dency must be 
to the sh the fan- 
tastic.” The is has 


been to fuss 
transcendent fant. 
dazzling—the painting 


selves that th« ni 
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CLAVIERE DB EIUism 














in-art beyond the ever-diminishing 
natural world. Few precedents for 


Claviere’s new work come to mind: 
fantasy elephants in pictures of Han- 
nibal crossing the Alps, and horses 
and other animals in allegories of 
Africa—all seeming to belong more 
to theatrical repertory than to art; 
certain other Renaissance and Ba- 
roque imagery; and, most memorably, 
that prize of rhinocerotic iconog- 
raphy, Pietro Longhi’s eighteenth- 
entury painti.g The Rhinoceros in 


Venice, now in the Ca’ Rezzonico. 

Let us examine some of the speci- 
mens in Claviere’s Venetian menag- 
erie. In one painting, some long-pent 
tiger ~paces before the colonnade of 
a palace; in the foreground lies a 
discarded mask, a souvenir of the 
carnivale. The tiger, an animal of the 
shadows, has been painted against 


LEFT: “Dolphins are mystical, and we need the 
mystery of things to keep them alive,” says Cla- 
viere, who is equally concerned about the threat 
to the city of Venice. “Today the very survival of 
Venice, with all its artistic treasures, is at stake.” 


BELOW: “The elephants took more time to do than 
the tiger, and the tiger took more time than the dol- 
phins,” he points out. “It’s a question of details, and 
it's also a question of volumes and weight. I have 
to respect anatomy when I paint, but anatomy 
is not enough—I have to create emotion as well.” 


the light, and the columns in chiar- 
oscuro transformed into the bars of a 
cage. “The tiger is usually alone, he is 
a very solitaire animal,” Claviere ex- 
plains. “He is always surprising you, 
he never appears where and when 
you expect him. He’s an animal of si- 
lence, stealth and mystery. He’s never 
in the full light, the tiger.” 

Another painting displays a duo of 
dolphins rising in front of San Gior- 
gio; a black gondola carpeted in red 
glides in the foreground. There is the 


continued on page 98 
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Count Bernard de Claviere d’Hust 
continued from page 96 


merest definition between gray sea and gray sky; they 
“seem to meet half-way,” as Henry James wrote long ago, 
“to blend their tones with a kind of soft iridescence, a lus- 
trous compound of wave and cloud and a hundred name- 
less local reflections.” One of Claviere’s dolphins is smiling, 
the other jumping. “Motion and charm,” he offers. “Dolphins 
are so close to us—and so mysterious at the same time.” 

In Claviere’s wildlife masterwork, two male elephants 
greet each other in the primordial way—twining trunks 
over their heads—by the Bridge of Sighs; on the left is the 
Palace of the Doges. “They are very powerful and peaceful 
animals, royal animals, and they have received the mes- 
sage of all the animals to join together in Venice to save the 
world. I have them meet before the Bridge of Sighs, where 
so many people have suffered so much on their way from 
jail to death, because I thought, Why not have a lesson of 
love in front of a lesson of suffering?” Claviére’s Bridge of 
Sighs is suspended in air, looking in fact like a white dove, 
while his wonderful elephants embody the rhythm of 
the earth. “The bridge looks so slight compared to those 
trunks,” he says. “Elephants are so heavy, but with the 
grace of heaviness, la grace de la lourdeur. It is difficult to 
be so heavy and so elegant—it takes a great soul. They're 
good, they do their duty, they have a lovely tradition of 
family values. They are like a human community without 
the hate.” Claviére’s elegy to the elephant recalls Ruskin’s 
in Modern Painters; the elephant’s nobility consists, the 
great art critic wrote, “not in his insensitive hide, nor in his 
clumsy foot; but in the way he will lift his foot if a child lies 
in his way; and in his sensitive trunk, and still more sensi- 
tive mind, and capability of pique on points of honor.” 

In another of Claviere’s paintings an eagle perches on 
top of one of the palaces, at the very zenith of the Piazza 
San Marco—the whole tangible miracle of Venice, that vic- 
torious thing against gravity, floating like a boat below. “We 
look at the eagle with a man’s eye but we look at Venice 
from that eagle’s eye, because an eagle is never at the level 
of a man,” says Claviere runically. “I chose Venice, ‘Ocean's 
Child,’ because it is not Italian, it is not European, it is uni- 
versal. Versailles, for instance, is a marvel of taste and har- 
mony and balance, a fantastic souvenir of the reign of a 
fantastic king, but it is not necessary. Venice is necessary.” 

The decisive difference between Claviere and other ani- 
maliers is that, while they remain descriptive paint- 
ers, he is always the painter of an idea. “Painting is mental; 
compared to that, the execution is nothing,” he insists. “But 
between the moment you have it all in your mind and the 
moment you start to paint is a world. Yet sometimes I can- 
not start, lam so afraid—not to be able to reach technically 
the level of my vision.” 

Does Claviere, as he paints them with his richening 
brush, take into account the thoughts that might animate 
these perishable creatures? Is he thinking about what they 
might be thinking? “I think if you love them you're not too 
far from their concerns,” he answers. (1 
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Right Bank Romantic 


An Eclectic Eye Informs Antiques Dealer 
Akko van Acker’s Paris Apartment 


TEXT BY JUDITH THURMAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARINA FAUST 





“THE PARROT IS a divine animal! It talks. 
It’s temperamental, loving and mo- 
nogamous. If it doesn’t have com- 
pany it becomes very sad.” Thus 
speaks antiques dealer Akko van Ack- 
er, Dutch by birth, French by adop- 
tion and at heart an unregenerate 
cosmopolite. His sumptuously eccen- 
tric apartment high above Paris is 
a sort of Mount Olympus, not only 
for divine Japanese painted-wood par- 
rots but for a rare bronze Peking- 
ese; a pair of exquisite, half-life-size 
wooden springboks; a lacquered fal- 
con; two eighteenth-century Burmese 
deer; assorted frogs, elephants and 
turtles; numerous talismanic mon- 
keys (“People who like parrots usually 
like monkeys”); and a teapot in the 
shape of a camel. “I have always 
adored and collected wildlife, in any 
material,” van Acker says, “so long as 
the creatures are portrayed alive. I 


DoS Pe ee 


have a kind of horror of those hunt- 
ing scenes with a bleeding fox, and 
the still lifes with a dead rabbit 
draped limply over a table. That's also 
why I’ve never kept a pet—real ani- 
mals have to be free.” 


The world of Parisian antiques, like 





that of haute couture, has its own 

constraints. It is rather like one of 

those villages in India whose collec- 

tive livelihood i rforming The Ma- 
ABOVE RIG} Sth-century Italian fawx-marbre doors stands in the entrance hall of antiques dealer and collector Akko 
van Acker’s Pa loors were found before the apartment, and they influenced its Italian-Dutch look,” says van Acker 
(above left), who tr Ricardo Wilhelmsen. An 18th-century Dutch commode is topped with carved wood bibelots. OP- 


POSITE: In the living 1 ’p games table is arranged with 18th-century leather-bound books and a 19th-century portrait. 


LOO 








ABOVE: In the sitting area, circa 1830 English chinoiserie snowscapes 
hang over a table adorned with a 19th-century Japanese bronze 
Pekingese and a pair of 18th-century Japanese Ho-Ho figures. An an- 
tique armature sits in one of the 19th-century Italian cane-back chairs. 


OPPOSITE: A large 18th-century Italian terra- 
cotta vase painted in the Chinese Imari style 
rests next to an antique japanned cabinet in 
the living room. The 18th-century faux-marbre 
fireplace is from Florence; nearby is a late- 
18th-century Dutch page's chair. On the an- 
tique Persian rug is a Giacometti bronze table. 


habharata, and in which every inhabi- 
tant is also a dedicated and polished 
actor. Presence is essential, and one’s 
name instantly connotes a particular 
style and character. 

Van Acker owes his prestige in this 
elite village to an eye that he de- 
scribes as “extremely idiosyncratic,” 
and to his “passion for objects with a 
certain mystery and playfulness, for 
things that speak to you—a little 
strangely,” he says. “I am, for exam- 
ple, fascinated by a particular genre: 
objects made by Europeans to imitate 


BELOW: A portrait of a West Indian governor is mounted above an 18th- 
century Bavarian painted console in the living room. Venetian vases 
are displayed with porphyry obelisks and tazzas. On the French walnut 
sofa table is a flock of late-18th-century carved and painted parrots. 
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“My life in Paris is very quiet—I do most of my entertaining in the south 
of France,” says van Acker. OPPOSITE: Boiserie in the dining room is a 
backdrop for Burmese carved wood deer on Venetian wall brackets. In 
the corners are painted marquises with their original tapestry. The Wa- 
terford chandelier is 18th century, as are the Dutch dining chairs. 





ABOVE: A dining room alcove is highlighted by an 18th-century painted 
wallcovering. On the Italian console are an 18th-century Italian terra- 
cotta vase painted in the style of Imari, terra-cotta mandarin figures and 
18th-century English treen. The painted-wood mountain goats are Bavar- 
ian. Terra-cotta-and-carved-wood deer heads are mounted on the wall. 
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“T always fall for the same type of thing, the 
fantasy object with great character.” 


Imari vases, bamboo and lacquered 
furniture, painted screens—the clas- 
sics of Oriental design. Perhaps it’s my 
Dutch trader’s blood—the romance of 
an austere northern people with all 
that’s exotic and baroque. But if you're 
looking for a conventional collector's 
item—a signed Boulle commode, for 
example—you won't find it chez mot.” 

Chez moi for van Acker may mean 
either his shop on the rue de I’Univer- 
sité or his home on the Right Bank. 
Both places overflow with Italian, 
German, Dutch, Swedish, English, 
Irish, Japanese, Chinese, Austrian and 
occasionally even some local, that is, 
French, treasures. In both cases, how- 
ever, there is a surprising unity to the 
décor, a coherence that proves, on in- 
spection, to be as emotional as it is 
aesthetic. Van Acker observes that the 
criteria for his choices never vary: “I 
only buy what I’d want to live with if 
it didn’t sell. And I always fall for the 
same type of thing, the fantasy object 
with great character.” 

Though the collector no longer 
wears his love of things French on his 
sleeve (or in his living room), it was 
that which seduced him away from 
Holland twenty-five years ago. Van 
Acker opened his first shop—in St.- 
Tropez—in 1967, selling only objects 
small enough for the tourists to carry 
home. The Paris shop followed eight 
years later, but he has maintained his 
allegiance to the south of France—a 
villa in the charming village of Ra- 
matuelle, where he spends a few 


months each year. 

[he apartment in Paris is in some 
sense a pied-a-terre. “I fell in love 
with | rht,” he declares. “I had 
been |i er somber place 
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that faced a courtyard.” But the 
rooms had not been touched since 
1938, and van Acker decided to con- 
sider the space “like an empty plot 
with a marvelous view,” he says. 
“We—the designer Ricardo Wilhelm- 
sen and I, with help from the Paris- 
based firm Interiors—stripped it nude 
and built it up again nearly from 
scratch. We added the moldings, and 
we broke through a wall to enlarge 
the living room, discovering in the 
process some immovable structural 
posts that—improvising quickly—we 
turned into columns. Oddly enough, 
they make the room seem grander, 
and they give it a sort of Neoclassical 
balance that we hadn’t reckoned on.” 

Van Acker and Wilhelmsen were 
“still at the rough-sketch stage” when 
the dealer decided to use the eigh- 
teenth-century palazzo doors that 
now embellish the entrance hall. 
“They convinced us to do an all-Ital- 
ian shell,” says van Acker. The fire- 
place is Italian faux-marbre. The floors 
are Italian terra-cotta tile. The walls in 
the living room are a burnished Vene- 
tian gold that took two weeks to mix. 
It is a very personal, richly allusive dé- 
cor, and its impurity strikes an odd 
note in purist Paris. “But the win- 
dows,” van Acker notes, “give you as 
French a look as you could want. And 
we left them without shades or 
draperies because we wanted to treat 
the view like a painting.” 

Once the shell was intact, van Ack- 
er installed his treasures. Flanking a 
William IV side table are two fine Ital- 
ian cane-back armchairs with faux- 
rope carved frames. From the same 
period—the 1830s—are the extremely 


continued on page 194 


m gives the illusion of wood paneling. “I bought 
| David Hicks, earlier in the collection of Lady 
ker notes. By the cabinet is a circa 1574 

he 'ue-and-white jars are late-17th-cen- 

al century Dutch marine painting. 













Charles Arnoldi in Malibu — 
The Artist’s Sculptural Sensibility Shapes His Oceanfront Resider 
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ABOVE: “I didn’t design the house to be 
‘finished’ when I got done,” explains Arnoldi, 
who frequently spends his weekends there 
with his wife, Katie Anawalt, and their two 
children. “It’s like an open-ended puzzle.” 
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IT IS AT ONCE AN urban loft and an is- 
land floating above the sea, at once a 
structure of tight, disciplined energy 
and an oasis of utter relaxation. This 
paradox is the magic of Charles Ar- 
noldi’s beach house overlooking the 
Pacific on the crest of a Malibu cove: It 
is part SoHo, part Los Angeles, and at 
the same time it is an escape from ev- 
erything these places represent. It 
looks not at all like the typical Malibu 
house, which tends to be an overde- 
signed mini-palazzo squeezed onto 
oceanfront site; Arnoldi’s house 
‘es over the sea from a spectacu- 
de site above the beach, and 
narrow plot of land with 

comfort, ease and self-assurance. 
( wneldi is known primari- 


ly painter and sculptor, but for 


he has ted in interior and 


“The house is extremely light,” notes Arnoldi. “But we like living with the sun.” ABOVE: The front facade’s perforated-aluminum 
screen doors, which provide privacy, cover the sliding glass doors. OPPOSITE: In a corner of the living room are vigango sculp- 
tures from Kenya, and an oil painting and an aluminum door made of laminated and sandblasted glass, both by Arnoldi. 


furniture design. He designed DC-3, 
a restaurant in Santa Monica that was 
the talk of Los Angeles at its opening 
a couple of years ago, and one of his 
closest friends is the architect Frank 
Gehry. So it was not surprising that 
when the time came to build on a 
small chunk of land that had been in 
the family of Arnoldi’s wife, Katie 
Anawalt, the artist would want to 
take on the task himself. 

‘A building project like this is a lot 
like making a painting,” explains Ar- 
noldi. “When you start it, you have in 
mind an idea that you try to translate 
into reality. But as the thing starts to 
take form, it gets its own power go- 
ing. Initially I conceived of a box, and 
the interiors came afterward. After I 
set it on a certain path, it picked up its 
own momentum.” 




















The double-height living room contains an Arnoldi floor sculpture, left, and 
his painting Crowded Vacuum. He also designed the red leather sofa and 
chairs, steel tables and rug. Atop the Noguchi table, center, is a cast-aluminum 
fish by architect Frank Gehry. Adding dimension to the wall, a pivoting win- 
dow opens onto the master bedroom; the doorway leads to the dining room. 





What he produced—assisted by 
architects David Kellen and Tomas 
Osinski—was a two-story-high stuc- 
co box, stark and minimalist in form. 
“I wanted everything kept to a mini- 
mum—lI'm not here that often, and I 
didn’t want a complicated house to 
deal with,” Arnoldi says. 

But if the design is simple to main- 
tain, its aesthetic is considerably more 
subtle than the claims of plainness 
would suggest. The symmetrical front 
facade, its solidity broken only by a 
pair of fifteen-foot-high sliding doors 
of glass, joins with the seventy-five- 
foot lap pool, a trio of palm trees and 
a concrete property wall to make a 
composition that is both blunt and 
rich, almost in the manner of Mexican 
architect Luis Barragan. 

The doors lead to a double-height 
room facing out to the sea. (When the 
doors are left open, it is possible to see 
right through the house to the ocean, 
and the whole structure becomes less 
a solid object than a kind of three-di- 
mensional frame for the Pacific.) The 
living room is anchored by a large 
fireplace and chimneypiece of silver- 
gray raw stucco that rises to the 
full twenty-foot height of the space; 
around the fireplace are a voluptuous 
red leather sofa and chairs designed 
by Arnoldi. The furniture displays the 
influence of designer Kolo Moser up- 
dated with a slight Milanese air, but it 
is just right for the huge space, and it 
provides exactly the soft weight the 
room needs as a center of gravity. 

Softness versus hardness, loose 
space juxtaposed against a strictly 
defined frame: These are the themes 
Arnoldi is exploring, and they be- 
come increasingly clear as one moves 
through the house. To the right of 
the living room is a dining area (also 
looking out to the ocean), open to the 
kitchen, for which Arnoldi has de- 
signed countertops and partitions 
that constitute an essay in sculpted 
pink and gray granite. The kitchen 
manages to project a sense of great 
weight without appearing to give 
in to the fashion of high tech. Set 
above these spaces is the master suite, 
which overlooks the ocean and, 





Arnoldi’s sculptural aesthetic is evident in many of the house’s materials, such as the intersecting gray- and pink-granite slabs 
that set off the kitchen from the black-concrete-floored dining room. The artist also designed the large plywood table, which 
complements the leather-upholstered Thonet chairs. The cast-bronze sculptures on the table and the wall are by Arnoldi. 


through a pivoting window, the liv- 
ing room. “When you open that win- 
dow,” says Arnoldi, “you have the 
feeling that you've opened up the in- 
ternal parts of the house—like an ex- 
tension.” Although most of the trim 
in the house is metal, the internal 
window is framed in ash and matches 
other details and furniture in the bed- 
room, providing a further dialogue of 
soft versus hard materials. 

When the house was designed the 
Arnoldis had no children and envi- 
sioned it purely as an escape from 


their main living quarters and studio 


in Venice. Since | their family has 
expanded to 1n¢ -year-old 
son and a year-old \rnoldi 
has been consideri VOI 

the other side of th vhich 


now contains a stud) 
studio space upstairs, i 
the children. 
“T’'ve never really been abi 


there anyway,” he says. “T] 
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thing I can think about there is work- 
ing on the house and finishing it.” 

An open stair tower with Arnoldi- 
designed steps of wood and deep-red 
steel climbs through the studio side of 
the house and up to a roof deck. From 
the roof, the view opens up to em- 
brace not only the Pacific in front but 
the mountains behind the house, in- 
visible from the interior rooms. The 
sensation is of being on a platform ro- 
tating through the whole scope of the 
California landscape. 

The rear of the house faces a small 
lawn and then the cliff to the beach, 
and set against it are several fixed 
concrete furniture groupings by Ar- 
noldi, sculptural elements in a com- 
position as much as places to sit. 
his side is asymmetrical, reflecting 
the arrangement of rooms within 


ther than any formal order. Yet it is 


all of a 


r i 
piece with the blunter front 
and the way in which Arnol- 
li has maneuvered the symmetrical 


front into the asymmetrical rear is one 
of his more deft design gestures. 
So, too, are the subtle metal strips set 
into the outside stucco walls at five- 
foot intervals—they are absolutely 
critical, for they give the structure 
scale and texture. 

Indeed, in those lines Arnoldi’s aes- 
thetic as an artist—and architect—is 
most visible. Without them, the struc- 
ture would not be much more than a 
big box; if they were set at tighter in- 
tervals, it would be fussy. The scale is 
big, strong, but with texture. 

The house dances on the edge of 
funkiness, but it never falls off. In- 
stead, it takes the notion of the loft 
and pushes it into something that 
is expansive, even grand, and mag- 
nificently serene. Charles Arnoldi’s 
residence in Malibu manages the 
splendid trick of feeling urban in 
its sensibility while being in com- 
plete harmony with its extraordinary 
oceanfront site. 




















“The view has an overwhelming impact,” says Arnoldi. “It puts you in perspective with nature.” ABOVE: Works in progress in the 
second-floor studio. BELOW: The master bedroom features ash built-ins by Arnoldi and a pivoting window like one he remembers 
from his childhood. “When you lie in bed, you can see Santa Monica,” he says. Lamps are by Noguchi; at right, a Corbusier armchair. 











secluded Russian presiden- 
in the Rasdony woods 
in 1956, it has a 
porch that recalls 

ntry houses that 





Russia’s Presidential Dacha 


A Country Retreat Outside Moscow Bears Witness to Historic National Dramas 


TEXT BY DALE HARRIS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
AND YURI DIMITRIEV 


THE URGE TO FLEE from the city as soon 
as the weekend draws near is no 
doubt universal. But perhaps only in 
the United States and Russia has it 
been assimilated into the regular po- 
litical agenda. Ever since the days of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, our presi- 
dents have habitually escaped from 
the clipped lawns of the White House 
to the unregimented vegetation of 
Maryland’s Camp David—not neces- 
sarily in order to abandon the respon- 
sibilities of government but in order 
to conduct its business in a more 
agreeable setting. Relaxed and casual, 
dressed as if the only thing on their 
minds were the next game of golf, 
they confer with key government 





Like Camp David, the presiden is a retreat for the a Peni Sg ‘ : 

ce eta a a the nations highiae officials and hold meetings with for- 
During his tenure as president, \ orbachey often used Novo-Ogarevo for : seen) hs 
meetings with heads of state. It was rere he | leaders of the republics gath- eign dignitaries. 


ered last fall in an attempt to salvage " ion. ABOVE: The entrance hall. The leaders of Russia behave in 
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much the same way. When, last 
summer, President Bush and then-— 
General Secretary of the Communist 
party Mikhail Gorbachev signed the 
Bilateral Agreements that in effect 
brought the cold-war era to an end, 
the historic event took place not in 
the imposing halls of the Kremlin but 
in the dining room of Novo-Ogarevo, 
the rarely seen presidential dacha 
outside Moscow. 

Most diplomatic conferences of in- 
ternational significance are stuffy af- 
fairs. Not this one. Posterity will more 
than likely take note that the leaders 
of the two most powerful nations in 
the world conferred in wicker chairs 
on the garden porch of a rural retreat, 
and that they signed the treaty end- 
ing their countries’ long adversarial 
relationship dressed in sweaters and 
open-necked shirts. When leaders of 
the republics that once made up the 
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ABOVE: In July 1991 George Bush and Mikhail Gorbachev met at Novo-Ogarevo 
to sign the historic Bilateral Agreements, witnessed by Secretary of State James 
Baker, left, and Soviet Foreign Minister Alexander Bessmertnykh. BELOW: The 
signing of the documents took place in the dacha’s large formal dining room. 


The event took place not in the Kremlin but at Novo-Ogarevo. 














Soviet Union met there to decide their 
future a few months later, they did so 
in similarly informal circumstances. 

Like Camp David, Novo-Ogarevo 
belongs to the nation. It is one of 
the perks of leadership, an implic- 
it acknowledgment that the chief 
executive can best cope with the 
stress of high office by periodically 
returning to nature. Ever since the 
days of Peter the Great, when Russia 
first turned its attention to the West, 
the weekend house has formed part 
of the national psyche. In czarist 
times, aristocrats escaped to their 
country mansions; lawyers, doctors, 
businessmen, to their rustic villas; 
middle-class folk to their simple cot- 
tages, or dachas. In the years of rapid 
social progress that immediately pre- 
ceded the revolution, dachas began to 
spring up all over the country. The 
axes we hear falling at the end of 
Chekhov's Cherry Orchard are de- 
stroying the orchard, we learn, so 
that its new owner can build dachas 
for the emerging middle class. 

Highly prized before 1917, the da- 
cha (pronounced DOTCH-a) became 
even more sought after in the 
postrevolutionary era. As the Soviet 
system grew in repressiveness, the 
weekend cottage came to represent 
an escape into freedom, a place where 
people could talk without having to 
constantly look over their shoulders 
in fear. No less important, it was also 
a place where they could grow veg- 
etables, fruits and flowers. Members 
of the nomenklatura, the privileged 
class of Communist officials, were as- 
signed dachas as a matter of course, 
as were those artists, writers and 
painters who managed to distinguish 
themselves without deviating from 
the party line. So as not to arouse the 
potentially dangerous envy of the 
less advantaged—which is to say, the 
majority of Russian citizens—such 


In his book The August Coup, Gorbachev refers 
to his summit with the republic leaders, which 
ultimately proved a failure, as the “Novo-Oga- 
revo process,” saying he believed its resulting 
treaty “brought society to a new understand- 


ing of the need for accord in the country.” OP- * 


POSITE: The living room of Novo-Ogarevo. 





The Novo-Ogarevo compound is heavily guarded, and though the house is only 
a half hour from Red Square, its existence has been shrouded in secrecy both 
* within Russia and in the West. ABOVE: A detail of the staircase in the entrance 
hall. The dacha is said to contain a billiard room, a solarium and a movie theater. 


dachas were grouped into com- 
pounds and hidden behind high 
walls. They were often protected by 
armed police as well. 

The need for such safeguards prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that the 
location of Novo-Ogarevo is virtual- 
ly a state secret. Even sophisticated 
Muscovites are ignorant of its where- 
abouts, though the dacha is in the 
Rasdony woods, a well-known beau- 
ty spot only a half hour’s drive from 
Red Square. From the road, it’s true, 
there’s little to attract the attention of 


passing motorists: merely a formida- 
ble gate in the middle of high railings, 
behind which nothing but trees can 
be seen. Such gates and railings, how- 
ever, are common in Russia, especial- 
ly in the vicinity of Moscow, and 
signify almost any kind of establish- 
ment barred to the general public. In- 
visible from the highway are the 
soldiers who keep watch from sentry 
boxes and step forward only when a 
car makes directly for the gates. 
Beyond the entrance, a blacktop 
road leads for roughly a quarter-mile 
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ABOVE: During their meeting at Novo-Ogarevo, President Bush and President Gor- 
bachev relaxed on the rear terrace. An interpreter sits nearby. With the signing 
of the Bilateral Agreements, the two leaders formally put an end to the cold-war era. 


under tall birches to a huge circular 
driveway, on the other side of which 
sits what was clearly designed to be, 
politically speaking, the most impor- 
tant dacha in the nation. In czarist 
times, the size of the building would 
probably have suggested the desig- 
nation “country villa” rather than da- 
cha, but in the leveling terminology 
of communism, the latter term has 
come to signify any kind of weekend 
house. Built in 1956, Novo-Ogarevo, 
stuccoed and painted yellow with 
white detailing, is modeled on the 
small early-nineteenth-century man- 
sions of landed gentlefolk, the type 
Westerners know about from the nov- 
els of Turgenev. The front of the 
house, with its pedimented, four- 
columned porch, shows the influence 
(at several removes) of Palladio. The 
back, with its steepled bays, is pure 
late-Victorian eclectic. 

Inside, the house is decorated in a 
style that could be described, with 


kindness, as diplomatic impersonali- 
ty; with less kindness, as aggrandized 
coziness. It may be that the parts of 
the building Westerners know about 
by hearsay but are never allowed to 
see—a billiard room, a solarium, a 
movie theater—are more personal in 
character, though judging from what 
was visible of the Crimean dacha in 
which the Gorbachevs were briefly 
imprisoned last August, that is ques- 
tionable. Still, in an age marked by 
political volatility, there is something 
sadly apt about a decorative style that 
could serve the taste of almost any 
occupant. What ultimately gives the 
building its distinction, however, is 
neither its interior nor its exterior but 
its magnificent natural setting. With 
pines and birches soaring up on every 
side, and with the Moskva River flow- 
ing with majestic calm some thirty 
feet from the back porch, the house 
surely functions superbly as the ref- 
uge it was built to be. 0 


“The Novo-Ogarevo process, which has led to the Union treaty, has within it a real 
safety mechanism for the country’s self-preservation,” wrote Gorbachev. “We must 
hold on to that, constantly keeping before us the key objectives of perestrotka: politi- 
cal freedom, economic freedom and intellectual freedom.” LEFT: The rear facade. 


WHETHER WE ARE AWARE Of it or not, 
we are nearly always in the presence 
of the past. Sometimes a traveler with 
a sharp eye for such things will 
encounter a clue to the past tucked 
away in some remote corner of the 
countryside—in an old house, say, so 
odd in its appearance and so pleasing 
in the frank assertion of its oddity 
that it seems to invite an immediate 
investigation. A house of this kind 
stands on a wooded hillside in the lit- 
tle town of Mount Lebanon, close to 
the eastern border of New York State. 
Half-hidden among a cluster of nine- 
teenth-century buildings a couple 
of hundred feet off what used to be 
the main highway between Boston 
and Albany, the house clings to its 
perch on the bank of a tiny, chuck- 
ling stream that, a few yards farther 
along, vanishes into a thicket of black 
willows. The house is painted gray 
in front and red on its other three 
sides; from its slate roof emerge 
two narrow chimneys, from one of 


which drifts a plume of sweet-smell- 
ing woodsmoke. Across a narrow 
gravel court from the front door of 
the house rise a couple of immense 
boulder-built piers—the stabilized re- 
mains of a structure whose purpose 
is no longer known. Through a scrim 
of trees, one glimpses the vast, roof- 
less ruin of what is said to have been 
the largest stone barn ever built in 
North America, destroyed by fire 
some twenty years ago. 

Its many windows blazing hos- 
pitably in the sun, the house appears 
to rejoice in having been brought 
back from a point of near-ruin by 
New York City architects James B. 
Baker and Valery Baker, and they 
now occupy it as a country retreat. 
James Baker currently devotes his 
time to the design of affordable hous- 
ing in England, Israel and elsewhere 
throughout the world. During the 
eighties he and Valery Baker spent 
many weekends and holidays restor- 
ing the Mount Lebanon residence 


Reviving the Shaker principles of simplicity, honesty, humility and utilitarianism, archi- 
tects James B. Baker and Valery Baker restored what was once a forge in the former 
Shaker community of Mount Lebanon—in New Lebanon, New York—as a weekend 
residence. RIGHT: Next to it is the Brethren’s Workshop, right, which is being renovated. 





e house's colors are a literal translation of the Shakers’ Millennial Laws, 


1 buildings facing the street to be of a light color and farm or working 
darker hue—often red,” says James Baker, who grew up in the village. 
1gs In the village have been restored and are open to the public. 










Shaker Spirit 


A Former Forge Becomes a Rural Retreat 


ARCHITECTURE BY JAMES B. BAKER, FAIA, AND VALERY BAKER, AIA 
TEXT BY BRENDAN GILL 
. PHOTOGRAPHY BY RANDALL PERRY 





with the help of an assortment of lo- 
cal contractors. “When I took it over, 
the structure had long been aban- 
doned and was open to wind and 
weather,” says Baker. “My first task 
was to make it habitable. But because 
it is indeed a precious remnant of the 
American past—it was built to house 
the forge of the Mount Lebanon 
Shaker Village, now on the National 
Register of Historic Places—I felt 
honor-bound to do something that I 
knew would prove extremely diffi- 
cult. installed the necessary improve- 
ments—electricity, plumbing, heating 
and the like—in such a way that they 
can all be readily removed, in case it 
may be thought appropriate at some 
future date to return the structure to 
its original condition.” 

The Protestant sect known as the 
Shakers makes up a curious chapter 
in American history. The sect was 
founded in England in the mid-eigh- 
teenth century, and its adherents 
were known at one time as the Shak- 
ing Quakers. Their so-called shaking 
was initially a sort of ecstatic trem- 
bling that marked their early gather- 
ings; over the years, this spontaneous 
shaking became regimented into a 
formal shuffling dance, accompanied 
by hymn-singing and voluntary open 
confession of sins. An illiterate reli- 
gious fanatic named Ann Lees (later 
reduced to Lee) established the basic 
tenets of the sect, which adopted the 
grandiose title of the United Society 
of Believers in Christ’s Second Ap- 
pearing. Among these tenets was 
strict celibacy, withdrawal from the 
world (including the abandonment of 
one’s family and family name), com- 
mon ownership of property, plain 
dress and total submission to the gov- 
ernance of a small number of appoint- 
ed elders and eldresses. 

Mother Lee brought her little band 
of followers to New York City in the 
1770s, and they established their first 
community in a swampy wilderness 
a few miles outside Albany; prudent- 
ly, within a decade they had set up 
a second colony on fertile and well- 
watered farmland high on the west- 
ern slopes of the Taconic mountain 





“1 tried to make it livable while retaining the existing fabric of the building,” says Bak- 
er of the restoration. OPPOSITE: The front hall once housed the trip-hammer. “The 
doors on the right conceal the modern components, such as a washing machine and 
electric panels, which could be easily removed if the building is returned to its original 
condition,” he explains. ABOVE: The living room—with an English drop-leaf table and 
Windsor chairs—used to be the forge room. The forge itself, left, has been rebuilt. 


ABOVE: “We made an effort to keep all the furnishings to the period in which the 


building was most active—from the mid- to late nineteenth century,” says Baker. The 
dining room features an 1890s English piano and a Shaker-style table and chairs by 
Tim Rieman, a local craftsman who creates furniture in one of the village’s other 
buildings. On the table is a carrying box that Baker purchased from the Shakers 
when he was a child. The stairs lead to what may have been a bedroom for the smith. 
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ABOVE: The doorway to a bridge that once connected the forge to the Brethren’s 
Workshop is located off the second-floor landing. Originally a laundry, the work- 
shop contained a turbine in its basement that powered machinery and the forge. 
The large structure also housed the village’s shoemaking and carpentry industries. 
The stairs at right lead to the forge’s attic, which was used for vegetable and herb 
drying. A turn-of-the-century English uniform hangs next to a Shaker-style table. 








ABOVE: “1 {room once contained the bellows that were activated from 
the forge r otes Baker (right). “Metal was stored here and dropped 
through a tra) now under the bed.” The tall windows minimize—“by 
design or happei ints out—the effect of the seven-foot ceilings. “The sash 
windows were re site,” he says. On the wall behind the Windsor chair 
are two etchings | yressionist John Twachtman, Baker's grandfather. 
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“The building was derelict, and the south wall 
and foundations were crumbling,” says Baker, 
who spent six years renovating the former 
forge. “I did much of the work over holidays 
and weekends.” ABOVE: The clapboard resi- 
dence is a simple 64-by-24-foot rectangle, to 
which the architect added a deck. Beyond the 
house are the Brethren’s Workshop and oth- 
er buildings that were inhabited by Shakers. 








range. There they founded the vil- 
lage of Mount Lebanon, later to be 
called the Holy Mount, which became 
the largest of the eighteen or twen- 
ty Shaker colonies that sprang up 
throughout the country in the hectic 
revivalist period before the Civil War. 
(Joseph Smith, the founder of Mor- 
monism, is thought to have plucked 
some of his notions from the Shakers’ 
Millennial Laws.) Shriven of lust and 


content to be true to an iron disci- 
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pline of hard work and sobriety, the 
Shakers were bound to prosper in 
a world that they looked down up- 


on with unrelenting revulsion. They 
flourished mightily for several de- 
cades by the sale of farm products 
(seeds, medicinal herbs and cordials), 
the manufacture of furniture, stoves, 
brooms, baskets and leather goods, 


and the breeding of superior livestock 
(even though the chaste sisters and 


continued on page 190 








Capital Graces 


The Washington, D.C., House 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph P. Davidson 


ARCHITECTURE BY WALTER E. LYNCH 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANTHONY P BROWNE 
TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


LEFT: “When I first saw this solid stone house sitting on the hill, it re- 
minded me of my husband’s Scottish background,” says Mrs. Ralph P 
Davidson of her family’s Georgian Revival residence in Washington, 
D.C. “T immediately knew it was right for us. Because of its architec- 
tural tone, it seemed natural to give it an English country feel.” The 
interiors were designed by Anthony P Browne. ABOVE: Showcased in 
the living room is an 18th-century portrait by Sir William Beechey. 


WHEN MR. AND MRS. Ralph RP Davidson decided a few years 
ago to look for a permanent residence in Washington, 
D.C., they were no strangers to the city. He had held the 
post of chairman of the board of directors of the Kennedy 
Center from 1987 to 1990, and the couple had lived in a 
Georgetown house during that period. However, it was a 
rental, and they began searching for a place of their own. 
Their requirements were not entirely simple. They de- 
sired a quiet neighborhood, easily accessible from the heart 
of town, and the house had to accommodate a big family. 
The Davidsons wanted a warm, comfortable atmosphere 
with space for all ages, but at the same time the resi- 
dence needed to be elegant enough for entertaining. Above 
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“We wanted a comfortable, Old World atmosphere in our home,” says Mrs. Davidson. ‘A lot of structural 
changes were made in the house,” adds Browne. “For instance, the original moldings weren't very good. 
We installed new ones. As for the colors used throughout, I just had a feeling about what would be best 
for them.” ABOVE: A mixture of texture and pattern heightens the English ambiance of the living room. 
Hanging over the mantel is Edward Pieters’s 1911 Mother and Children. The carpet is Persian. Colefax and 
Fowler fabrics on armchairs, club chair and ottoman. Striped wallcovering is from Brunschwig & Fils. 


“My rule is to the house to fit the residents. The Davidsons love 
English thing, had to go for an English look throughout.” 








“Before I even started working on the house,” says Browne, “I looked at 
the antiques and the Oriental rugs that the Davidsons had in their rental 
house. They didn’t tell me specifically what they wanted, but I worked 
with what they already had and designed from there.” RIGHT: An array 
of antique lead-crystal and silver inkwells is set in the living room be- 
fore a collection of 19th-century English blue-and-white transferware. 


all, there had to be room for a large collection of books. 

Miraculously, they found exactly what they were seek- 
ing in a wooded area that had been developed some sixty 
years ago. A flagstone pathway shaded by two giant oaks 
leads from a quiet street to the front door. At first glance, 
the house could be in the depths of the Maryland country- 
side, for the stone of which it is constructed and its gentle 
lines, characteristic of its Georgian style, are reminiscent of 
the eighteenth-century manors of that state. 

It is hard to believe that the house has undergone major 
structural changes, but in fact the Davidsons have added 
a small wing to the main block, and their architect, 
Walter E. Lynch, has made the addition all but invis- 
ible by using the same mellow Maryland stone and an 
unerring sense of proportion. A garden room is on the ga- 
rage level; the first floor contains a breakfast room 
and the second, a study. The upper spaces overlook a 
flagged terrace, where in summer the family entertains. 

Before coming to the Kennedy Center, Ralph Davidson 
had served for ten years as publisher and chairman of Time 
Inc., and the family had lived in New York. “Because we 
moved from a very large, formal Manhattan apartment 
with extremely high ceilings and grand proportions, we 
had to scale down,” Mrs. Davidson recalls. Anthony P 
Browne, the Washington-based interior designer, came to 
her rescue. “I was first introduced to Anthony through Pe- 
ter Brown and Andrew Lloyd Webber,” she recalls. “And I 
was thrilled to see a house he had designed that had pre- 
cisely the style and feeling I wanted to achieve. We were 
forced to part with some pieces of large furniture but des- 
perately did not want to give up the Beechey portrait, al- 
though the painting was much too big for our living room. 
Anthony removed moldings and allowed the portrait to 













“The Davidsons previously had a formal dining room with a huge table,” says Browne. “It would never 
have fit in here. Instead, we put ina pair of smaller round tables with different covers that can be used for 
dinner parties. This wasn’t created to be a very grand, stiff room. It definitely has a country feel.” Tiffany's 
silver flatware and 19th-century plates. Table skirt and drapery fabric is from Colefax and Fowler. 


hang there—it covers an entire wall from floor to ceiling.” 
“They had far too many antiques, lovely English things,” 


says Browne, “and the difficult part was deciding what to 


do with th (hen there were their Oriental carpets— 
beautiful o1 as o find fabrics of the right 
design and cc vith out sisal down o!l over 
the floors unde vets. h s to dress house 
to fit the resident vusly, the D ‘sons Ic nglish 
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things, so I had to go for an English look throughout.” 

The designer feels that he has succeeded in suiting the 
surroundings to the personalities of these clients. “It’s a 
cozy English country house, and my favorite room is the 
dining room,” he says. “The library was very dark, and I 
lightened it up with a ceiling painted a strong terra-cotta. I 
never have a white ceiling.” The library no longer seems 
dark, and it contains some very interesting things. Both 





eras 


“T used stronger colors in the library,’ notes Browne. The 
painting at right is of the 1826 English Derby winner. At left 
are gouaches by Frederic Remington; a bronze of Will Rogers, 
center, is by Sally James Farnham. Bailey & Griffin sofa plaid. 


Davidsons collect American art, and a pair of Frederic Rem- 
ington gouaches harmonize well with an equestrian bronze 
of Will Rogers by Sally James Farnham. Across the room, 
above a Queen Anne pedestal table, is Mrs. Davidson’s col- 
lection of antique tortoiseshell tea caddies, casually dis- 
played amid leather-bound books on ceiling-high shelves. 
The living room contains more examples of her eclectic 
taste. An Adamesque table carries a collection of small Bat- 
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tersea china boxes; a low table displays a group of antique 
crystal and silver inkwells; near an eighteenth-century sec- 
retary hangs one of a pair of superb gilt Georgian mirrors. 
Browne’s trademark “cloverleaf” ottoman is set before the 
mantelpiece. “It seems to make a party go,” he says. 

“The house looks as if the owners had lived in it for- 
ever,” Anthony Browne remarks happily. And it does, al- 
though it is less than two years since they moved in. The 
Davidsons now prefer the slower pace of Washington life 
to that of New York. And when one is sitting on their ter- 
race in the shadow of wide-spreading ancient oaks, it’s 
next to impossible to believe that the White House is 
only fifteen minutes away. 























ABOVE: “The clients wanted to use the original draperies that they had had in the master bedroom of 
their former residence,” explains Browne, “and so I worked with that material and transformed it into 
new draperies, valances and a table skirt. The floral fabric was my starting point for the room. It was 
meant to be a pretty, very country-style bedroom.” Family photographs are displayed in the sitting area. 
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We u °d to live a split existence in New York,” says Mrs. Davidson. “We had a Manhattan apart- 


ment a weekend country place. Now here in Washington, we have both kinds of worlds combined 
into on t knew the house would suit us.” OPPOSITE: “The residents needed extra room for 
(heir ch civen, ond so we created an addition with a breakfast room and a study,” says Browne, who 


worked with erchitect Walter E. Lynch. “It was easy to find the right stone because it comes from a 
local quarry. \Ve wanted the new spaces to blend in seamlessly as if they were original, and we ap- 
proached the landscaning the same way.” The terrace is used for family gatherings and small parties. 
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BY ANY OF SEVERAL measures, the pent- 
house duplex in the Sherry Neth- 
erland Hotel is one of the most 
extraordinary small apartments in the 
world. To begin with, there is the 
building itself. The distinctive land- 
mark, with its sea-green gargoyles 
and its peaked and finialed roof, sits at 
the corner of Fifty-ninth Street and 
Fifth Avenue—the very epicenter of 
Manhattan. Then there are the apart- 
ment’s views. The penthouse is on the 
thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh floors, 
and its northern windows look past the 
Carlyle and take in the entire sweep 
of Manhattan. Its western windows 
give onto Central Park and the Plaza. 
The sights from the southern win- 
dows include Fifth Avenue and the 
Empire State Building. As if that were 
not enough, the apartment comes 
with a rather remarkable pedigree. It 
was once occupied by Cecil Beaton 
and later became the New York resi- 
dence of Jack Warner, the legendary 
head of Warner Bros. 

The current owners, an Australian 
couple who have residences around 
the world, had been looking for an 
apartment to use during their fre- 
quent trips to New York. “When the 
clients saw this place, they instantly 
fell in love with it,” says Australian 
designer Frank Grill, who collaborat- 
ed on the project with New York-based 
Sandra Nunnerley. “It was a beautiful 
historic building with the best loca- 
tion in the city. And the wife loved 
the breathtaking views.” 

At that time, the apartment consist- 
ed of little more than the views, since 
the previous owner had gutted it, then 
put it back on the market without fin- 
ishing the job. “It was literally bare,” 
says Nunnerley. “Wires were hanging 
out and the roof was leaking.” 

The designers could not, however, 


“We decided to give it a glamorous feel by us- 
ing Art Déco motifs against a minimal archi- 
tectural background,” says Sandra Nunnerley 
of the penthouse in New York's Sherry Nether- 
land Hotel that she designed with Frank Grill. 
RIGHT: “It’s the core of the apartment,” says 
Grill of the marble-and-stainless-steel stair- 
case. “We wanted it to be a sculptural element 
in the living room.” Clarence House sofa mohair. 
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Skyscraping in Manhattan 


Vew Life for an Art Déco Penthouse in Ma ea) Netherland Hotel 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY SANDRA NUNNERLEY AND FRANK GRILL TEXT BY JOHN TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 








ABOVE: A circa 1930s console used as a sink, 
an alabaster-and-bronze sconce and a Lalique 
mirror underscore the Art Déco ambiance 
of the powder room off the entrance hall. 


simply hire carpenters and go to work. 
Since the hotel is an official landmark, 
all of their plans had to be submitted 
to the city’s Landmarks Commission for 
approval. “It took us a year to get the 
permits,” Nunnerley recalls. 

One enters the apartment from two 
elevators that open directly onto a 
white-marble entrance hall. There, 
a pair of frosted-glass doors can be ei- 
ther closed for privacy or folded back 
against the walls to enlarge the space. 
What first catches the eye when the 
doors are opened is the striking spiral 
staircase that Grill and Nunnerley 
have designed. The steps are made of 
the same white marble as that used in 


the hall. Graced with a delicate stain- 
less-stee! railing, |ey circle around a 
silver-| ting column. Be- 
cause |] tors are small, 
the stai il column 
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a large U-shaped room that wraps 
around the elevators and staircase. 
“The residents wanted an open space,” 
Nunnerley explains, “so you can be 
anywhere in the apartment and see 
the views in all directions.” 

The space, however, is broken down 
into a number of “functional zones,” 
as the designers call them. In one, a 
grouping of furniture faces the apart- 
ment’ fireplace. A zebrawood dining 
table set in a nearby corner defines 
a second zone and offers guests the 
full sweep of the apartment's vistas. 
Another furniture arrangement and a 
baby grand piano are positioned 
against the southern wall. 

To avoid competing with the views, 
Grill and Nunnerley relied on neutral 
colors. The gridded carpet is a light 
charcoal, and the sofas are covered 
with silver-gray mohair. The leather 
dining chairs have been pearlized. 
“The wife is a minimalist,” says Grill. 
“She likes very clean, pure lines. She 
wanted something that said New York. 
That meant no chintz.” 

The designers chose furnishings 
that refer to the twenties, when the 
Sherry Netherland was built, and the 
thirties. Art Déco sconces, floor lamps 
and screens abound. They also incor- 
porated Art Déco themes into the 
pieces they themselves designed. 
The base and rim of the low table, 
for example, are covered with sha- 
green, a leather used extensively 
in the Art Déco period. But Nunner- 
ley points out that the apartment 
is not a period re-creation. “It is a 
modern interpretation of Art Déco,” 
she says emphatically. 

The second floor consists of a guest 
bedroom and a master suite. Grill and 
Nunnerley learned when they began 
the project that Jack Warner had low- 
ered the ceiling in the master bed- 
room, but they had no idea what the 
original ceiling would look like. “We 
were told it went higher, but until we 
got the permits we couldn’t get up 


“Our main objective for the apartment was not 
io detract from the spectacular views,” says 
Nun nerley. RIGHT: One of the hotel's signature 
gargoyics is framed bv the dining area window. 
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BELOW: A vaulted ceiling heightens the dra- 
ma of the master suite, which exhibits a 
Raymond Subes mirror above the fireplace. 
Antiques include several Lalique pieces, such 
as the table lamp, right, from Newel. André 
Bon satin on bed and chaise. OPPOSITE: A view 
west toward the Plaza Hotel and Central Park. 
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there,” Nunnerley says. “Only after 
construction started did we find the 
wonderful vaulted ceiling.” 

The ceiling, which soars an aston- 
ishing twenty feet, contains bricked- 
up arched windows. To open them 
would have required securing addi- 
tional permits. “That would have de- 
layed us another year,’ Nunnerley 
explains. Once plasterers had restored 
the ceiling, the designers installed 
small uplights at the base of the vault 
ribs and covered the bricked-up win- 


dows with luxurious taffeta draperies. 

Grill and Nunnerley decided to 
decorate the room almost entirely in 
dusty rose, a warm contrast with the 
cool grays of the main floor that sus- 
tains the elegant tone established be- 
low. “When you're in the apartment 
youre able to relive that glamorous 
mood of New York in the thirties,” 


~Nunnerley says. “You feel as though 


you should be sipping a martini.” And 
listening to Gershwin, while waiting 
for Cecil Beaton to appear. 0 
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THE HIGH SONORAN DESERT of Arizona 
has the power to diminish any work 
of man. Sandstone peaks and stony 
wastes are relieved only by saguaros, 
ocotillos and hardy scrub. Summer 
temperatures can rise to 115 degrees 
in the shade—and there is no shade. 
There, as throughout the Southwest, 
new subdivisions reach out ever far- 
ther, softening everything in their 
path. Barren land has been extrava- 
gantly irrigated to create lawns and 
golf courses. But a few perceptive 
newcomers appreciate the stark natu- 
ral beauty of the desert and have 
striven to preserve and enhance it. Al- 
buquerque-based Antoine Predock 
has made a career of matching his 
skill to the challenge, creating what 


“The house's organization was influenced by desert dichotomies: the need to retreat from the harsh environment and the desire to open up 
to the desert views,” says Antoine Predock, who designed a residence for Helen and John Winandy in Scottsdale, Arizona. TOP: Set amid 





TEXT BY MICHAEL WEBB 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT RECK - 


rugged hills, the house's concrete-block exterior and clay-tile roof blend with its environment. ABOVE: The guesthouse’s viewing terrace 
is aligned with vistas of the high desert ridges. OPPOSITE: Stairs lead to the guesthouse terrace; beyond the auto court is the garage. 
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ANTOINE PREDOCK, ARCHITECT 


COURTESY 


he calls “a tough, defensive architec- 
ture for a tough environment.” 

John and Helen Winandy came to 
Arizona after a lifetime of moving 
about in Europe and the Northeast. 
They explored sites, found an ideal 
plot in an environmentally responsi- 
ble community on the outer edge of 
Scottsdale and chose Predock. “Peo- 
ple come out to the desert and imme- 
diately latch onto nostalgia for the 
old West,” the architect remarks. “I 





The plan is as basic 
as that of a 
Pompeian villa. 


BELOW: Predock’s sketches of the stairs to 
the viewing terrace, left, and its open fire- 
place, right, show his use of simple geometric 
forms and their relationship to the landscape. 


COURTESY ANTOINE PREDOCK, ARCHITECT 


found the Winandys had a strong 
rapport with the spirit of this place.” 
They discovered a shared love for 
Frank Lloyd Wright, who created a 
new kind of desert architecture at 
Taliesin West, a few miles away. The 
clients liked the way that Predock 
listened to what they wanted. John 
Winandy’s rough sketch of their prac- 
tical needs led quickly to a prelimi- 
nary design. 

The plan is as basic as that of a 
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ABOVE: “Entering the house from the desert is like going into an inner sanctum. Shade and water lead you forward,” says the 
architect. “The courtyard becomes a physical and psychological haven around which all the other spaces are organized.” The court- 
yard’s serene and unadorned peristyle and broad openings permit free-flowing interaction between indoor and outdoor living. 


Pompeian villa, but Predock has sub- 
tly inflected this ancient building 
form. Rooms are arranged around 
four sides of a rectangular courtyard. 
Shallow pools define a processional 
route from the front entrance, across 
the court and through the living ar- 
eas to a walled enclosure along the 
north side. 

The Winandy house is composed 
of primal elements: walls of sand- 
blasted concrete blocks, clay roof 
tiles, sandstone pavers and outer 
courts of gravel. Their tones and tex- 
tures fuse with the landscape. Light 
animates the simple masses; water 
and shade draw you into a protective 
embrace. Throughout the house, you 
pass through layers of brilliance and 
darkness, solid and void. 

In the auto court, the architect de- 
signed the guesthouse in a wedge 
shape to induce what he calls “a psy- 


RIGHT: Linking the dining room with the 
outdoor pavilion—located opposite the en 
tranceway—are a glazed door and passage 
“The pierced wall of the masonry concrete 
filters the desert light,” points out Predock 





“Once youre inside the walls, gently circulat- 
ing water establishes a procession to the pool 
in the rear court,” says Predock (below), who 
is based in Albuquerque, New Mexico, and 
also maintains an office in Venice, California. 





chological deceleration.” He explains, 
“There is a kind of silence about the 
walls, and their converging lines lead 
your eye to a focal point, then the 
entrance.” The heavy roof is support- 
ed on cantilevered steel trusses and 
seems to hover. The narrow cleresto- 
ry, which runs around the perimeter 
of the house and the courtyard, bal- 
ances the light from the windows and 
offers glimpses of the sky or of a sliver 
of rocks. At night, the mysterious 
glow from within this narrow slit of 
glass beckons you home. 

A local covenant required that the 
roof be tiled. “At first I couldn’t ad- 
dress the idea of a tile roof,” says Pre- 
dock. “I thought, Here we go again 
with that old red-tile Mission look. 
But I slept on it and, because I very 
much wanted to work with these 
people, I found a way to rationalize 
it.” The red roofs of some neigh- 
boring houses do look incongruous, 
but the architect discovered that 
the handmade tiles included many 
whose purplish or gray tones found 
an echo in the rocks. By culling each 


batch, he was able to select colors that 
would work for the site and conform 
to the guidelines. “It became a plus,” 
says Helen Winandy, “a pleasing sight 
from high ground and a dramatic fea- 
ture in itself.” 

The Winandys were in New York 
during construction, and Predock 
spent much of his time commuting 
between his offices in Albuquerque 
and Venice, California. They commu- 
nicated daily by phone or by fax, 
but much of the credit for a taxing 
job well done goes to Predock’s proj- 
ect managers, Rebecca Ingram and 
Derek Payne. “As the house took 
shape, we realized the strength of it,” 
recalls Helen Winandy. “The steel 
trusses had to fit like a glove. It was 
the team effort that made it possible.” 

Dominating the austere forecourt, 
which presents a blank wall to the 
southern sun, is a paloverde, a na- 
tive of the desert. Its leaf-green bark 
stands out sharply against the gray 
block and blue sky; in spring it bears 
tiny yellow blossoms. Breezes flow 
through the entranceway, making the 


BELOW: The living room's large windows and clerestory that follow the perimeter of the residence show Predock’s manipulation of light 
and vistas. “The black-painted steel-trussed roof seems to float over the wall,” notes the architect. The chairs and table, left, were designed 
by Mies van der Rohe and the sofa, right, by Dakota Jackson. Sandstone floors continue from the courtyard into the interior living space. 















Adjacent to the living room is the trussed 
study, separated from the master bedroom by 
thick walls and sliding sandblasted-glass 
doors, while the fireplace serves both spaces. 
Like the exterior, the interiors recall the stark 
geometry of the desert landscape. Chair and 
ottoman were designed by Charles Eames. 


temperature in the courtyard con- 
siderably cooler. The inner walls of 
the peristyle surrounding the court- 
yard are stuccoed black, absorb- 
ing light and creating a sense of 
mystery as if they were abstract ver- 
sions of the dark fresco-covered walls 
of Pompeii. From the courtyard, 
doors lead into the rooms on three 
sides. Dark pools flanking the en- 
tranceway and at the center of the 
courtyard establish a fluid axis. Cut- 
ting across this line within the house 
is another pool, which separates the 
living room from the dining room 
and anticipates the lap pool beyond. 
The courtyard and interior walls are 
dappled with reflected light where 
the sun glances off the water. 

From within the high-vaulted liv- 
ing spaces, it is easy to see the care 


continued on page 194 


ABOVE: “The spiraling journey through the house ends at steps that lead to the viewing terrace with a rectangular aperture at the fireplace, 


through which the setting sun can be seen,” says Predock. BELOW: “In the courtyard you have no point of reference,” he explains, “just a 
slice of sky or an unexpected piece of mountain.” At night the cantilevered trusses allow a ring of light to glow at the top of the wall. 





Il Frantoio Restored | 


Antiques Dealer Silvio. Cattarinich’s 
Converted Olive Mill near Genoa 


TEXT BY WILLIAM WEAVER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY GIANCARLO GARDIN 
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“It's rare to find an olive mill in original condition,” says Yugoslavian-born antiques dealer Silvio Cattarinich of his retreat near Genoa. “I 
wanted to preserve it as a monument to the local peasant culture.” ABOVE: He converted the stove in the living room into a fireplace, 
searching out the stones and the wooden mantel. A French landscape, surrounded by naive works, is mounted over the fireplace. 








OPPOSITE: Cattarinich’s garden offers a view 
of the medieval fishing village of Camogli. BE- 
LOW: The olive mill's original millstone domi- 
nates the living room. A 19th-century portrait 
hangs above a painted 18th-century-style 
Genoese commode; his collection of south- 
ern Italian dishes and tureen lids decorates 
the wall. In the corner are ceramic pitchers 
and jugs from Apulia. On the marble-topped 
low table rests a Renaissance bronze torso. 
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“T RESTORED my first house when I was 
practically a Boy Scout, just out of my 
teens,” antiques dealer Silvio Cat- 
tarinich says. “With my cousin and 
some friends, I used to go climbing 
and skiing in the mountains. We 


found an abandoned farm on a 


mountaintop, we loved the place, and 
somehow we put a little money to- 
gether and bought it—for almost 
nothing, which was about its market 





value.” Among other things, Cat- 
tarinich and his friends had to build a 
kind of cable-car system to reach the 
house because there were no roads 
and the neighboring farmers wouldn’t 
allow a new road to be made. 
Cattarinich’s house today, a small 
and unusual construction fifty meters 
above the sea a half hour from Genoa, 
didn’t require a cable car, but it still 
needed a lot of work when he bought 





Beret 


it in 1972. It too was a bargain, but as 
the owner says, “it was in pitiable 
condition: a ruin.” 

The work had to be done gradually, 
some of it by remote control, since 
Cattarinich was working for the steel 
industry in the Apulian city of Taran- 
to in southern Italy. But thanks to a 
strong team of workers and clear in- 
structions, the restoration was virtu- 
ally completed in seven months. 


Though Cattarinich had enjoyed 
his years in the south, he was eager to 
get back to Liguria, where he had 
grown up and later received his doc- 
torate in modern history. The house 
he bought was not exactly a house in 
the usual sense: It was an abandoned 
oil mill in the midst of steeply sloping 
olive groves overlooking the sea. 


A simple wooden sign at the gate 
says I] Frantoio—The Mill—as if to as- 


“T collect everything: paintings, books, ceram- 


_ ics, carpets, textiles and objects,” he says. BE- 
-LOW: Cattarinich’s collection of marble spheres 


is displayed in the living room, where most 
of the furniture is Louis XV style. A Cauca- 
sian rug and kilim adorn the simple tile floor. 
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“My portraits are like company,” Cattarinich 
says. “They're not family, they are unknown 
friends.” ABOVE: A portrait of a gentleman 
is arranged with 3rd-century Roman heads. 





BELOW: “The seascape, by my friend Leo Ribi, 
is a study for a work he did in the South Af- 
rican desert,” he explains. On the table are 
17th-century southern Italian ceramic tureens. 





sert its humble, working-class origin. 
“Friends, interior decorators, archi- 
tects, offered all sorts of suggestions,” 
Cattarinich says. “They wanted to 
revolutionize everything, make it all 
modern, with curving lines and dra- 
matically shaped spaces. But I wanted 
to maintain the building’s rural, peas- 
ant character, its direct personality, its 
straight lines.” 

Still, a certain number of changes 
had to be made to the interior. On the 
ground floor there were various ma- 
chines for processing olive oil. They 
were removed except for the mill- 
stone itself, which was left in what be- 
came the living room downstairs. 
“There is a tendency, when farm 
buildings change owners, for the new 
proprietors to try to create miniature 
villas,” Cattarinich says. The mill had 
had a life of its own, and it was not 
to be betrayed. 

Objects of rare refinement and 
great value manage to look right in 
the house. His collection of seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century south- 
ern Italian ceramics sits comfortably 
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on the shelf behind the millstone, as 
do the plates over the elegant but rus- 
tic Genoese eighteenth-century com- 
mode. Similarly, the array of marble 
spheres seems appropriate over the 
simple fireplace of wood and rough- 
hewn stone that he converted from 
the mill's original stove. 

As Cattarinich is fond of people (he 
is an enthusiastic and much-praised 
cook), he is also fond of portraits, and 
he began collecting them when he 
was a boy. It is almost as if he has 
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to be surrounded by faces even when 
he is alone, and though most of them 
are anonymous, they have become 
like family from long cohabitation. 
Thus the table in the living room, 
where a meal can be eaten close to 
the fire in cold weather, is surveyed 
by a framed nineteenth-century gen- 
tleman, and just beneath him are two 
terra-cotta busts of an ancient Roman 
mother and son. 

“If I have a philosophy of interi- 


continued on page 194 


“Because I have the country house I am able to 


~ change my taste completely—from sophis- 


ticated to very rustic,” he says. In the read- 
ing room, an antique Bolognese gilt mirror 
hangs near a portrait of a Neapolitan cardinal 
by Luigi Rossi. A 17th-century-style walnut 
chest of drawers from Lombardy and the Cau- 
casian rug contrast with the Eames chairs. 












“I wanted to maintain 
the building's rural, 
peasant character, 


RIGHT: Handwoven wool, the same fabric 
used for monks’ habits, covers the bed in the 1 1 ‘ 
master bedroom. Above the 17th-century Gen- its direct personality, 
oese walnut chest of drawers is a Bolognese : : : yy 
mirror. The carved wood crucifix is 17th-cen- its straight lines. 

tury German. BELOW: Pillows made from 

Turkish kilim fragments and Yugoslavian fab- 

rics accent the iron bed in the guest bedroom. 
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Herter Brothers 
Sumptuous Furniture from America’s Gilded Age 


Antiques 


TEXT BY DALE HARRIS 
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OPPOSITE: Fall-Front Desk, 1877. Ebonized cherry and various 
woods; 57" x 30". A monogrammed desk dated June 27, 1877— 
probably a private commission for a special occasion—ex- 
emplifies the Anglo-Japanese style that Herter Brothers was 
known for. David L. Petrovsky, Yorktown Heights, New York. 


FEW PERIODS in American history in- 
spire as much ambivalence as the 
Gilded Age. On the one hand, we de- 
plore its ruthlessness and worship of 
money; on the other, we admire its 
energy and passion for excellence. We 
look askance at the ostentatiousness 
of a William Henry Vanderbilt—then, 
admittedly, the richest man in the na- 
tion, and possibly the world—who 
built himself a palazzo that covered 
an entire city block in midtown Man- 
hattan. At the same time, we respect 
him for entrusting its embellishment 
to Herter Brothers, a New York City 
firm of designer-architects and furni- 
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ture makers distinguished above all 
for fastidious craftsmanship. 

In 1882, when the Vanderbilts moved 
into their resplendent new residence 
at 640 Fifth Avenue, Herter Brothers 
was at the height of its prestige, the 
favorite decorator of the new Amer- 
ican millionaires: Jay Gould, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Pierre Lorillard, Mark 
Hopkins. Though the company was 
always known as Herter Brothers, 
it was managed until his death in 
1883 solely by Christian Herter. A na- 


’ tive of Stuttgart, Germany, Christian 


emigrated to New York in 1860 at the 
age of twenty to join the furniture- 


ABOVE: Side Cabinet, circa 1880. Ebonized cherry, various woods 
and bird’s-eye-maple interior; 67" x 65". The New York-based 
Herter Brothers took inspiration from numerous historical peri- 
ods while incorporating distinctive elements that would become 
the design firm’s trademark. Mimi Findlay Antiques, New York. 


making establishment of his older 
half brother, Gustave, who then re- 
turned to Europe. 

Trained at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
in Paris, Christian soon expanded the 
scope of the business. A bill of sale 
dated 1871 gives an idea of its sun- 
dry offerings: “Rich and Plain Furni- 
ture, Curtains and Curtain Materi- 
als, Wood Mantels, Looking- glasses, 
Frames, Cornices and Clocks, Mosaics 
and Marquetterie, Architectural Dec- 
orations and fittings of Banks and 
Offices, Wall Decorations in Fresco, 
Wood, Tapestry and Paper.” Those 
able to afford the services of what was 





one of the most expensive decorators 
of the day could, in other words, 
depend upon it to furnish forth an 
entire house. From the late 1880s, 
moreover, the firm also sold major 
European paintings, especially works 
of the Barbizon School. At 640 Fifth 
Avenue, it was responsible not only 
for the interior design but also for the 
architectural planning of the build- 
ing as a whole. 





Sad to say, fate has shown little 
respect for Herter Brothers’ major 
commissions, not one of which has 
outlived the Gilded Age intact. The 
greatest have vanished completely: 
The Vanderbilt mansion, for example, 
has long since given way to Rocke- 
feller Center, and the Mark Hopkins 
house, at the summit of San Francis- 
co’s Nob Hill, to a luxury hotel. Yet 
the renown of Herter Brothers to- 
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day is higher than at any time since 
it went out of business in 1906. 
The reason—ironically enough, given 
Christian's decision to diversify the 
company’s original activities—is the — 
quality of its furniture, a sufficient 
amount of which survives in excellent 
condition to testify to the firm’s ex- 


2 traordinary standards in both work- 


manship and design. 
Many Herter pieces, indeed, are | 
among the masterpieces of late-nine- 
teenth-century decorative arts. One » 
of the most notable is the rosewood 
library table from the Vanderbilt 
house now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Eclectic in inspiration but 
showing an inclination toward the ' 
classical—its motifs include Ionic 
volutes, acanthus leaves and _ pal- 
mettos—it combines lavishness and | 
dignity in a manner typical of the 
Gilded Age. Inlaid with brass and | 
mother-of-pearl, the table is at once } 
rich and substantial, the product of | 
an era that saw no incompatibility 
between opulence and utility. The } 
mother-of-pearl cartographic decora- 
tions at either end of the table would | 
be enough to explain Herter Brothers’ 
success: Quite apart from their su- | 
perb workmanship, they are striking 
without being overassertive, enhanc- 
ing the form of the table rather than } 
diverting attention from it. 
Even more remarkable, if only for | 
the sensuousness that was no less 
fundamental to the age, is the cabinet ! 
now in the High Museum in Atlanta. 
Made of ebonized cherry decorated 
with inlaid and gilded woods, the 
piece incorporates motifs as disparate 
as Greek, Japanese, Egyptian and En- 









LEFT: Curio Cabinet, circa 1880. Ebonized cher- 
ry and various woods; 53%" x 39". Delicate 
carved turnings and golden-hued inlays dis- 
creetly employed against a dark ground be- 
came one of the distinguishing qualities 
of Herter Brothers furniture design. The Vic- 
torian Decorative Arts Shop, San Francisco. 


ABOVE: Floor Screen, circa 1877-78. Gilded 
and ebonized wood; 72/" x 69%". A three-panel 
screen commissioned by Mark Hopkins for his 
San Francisco residence was made specifically 
for the salon, which was decorated in the 
then-fashionable Aesthetic style represented 


here. Butterfield & Butterfield, Los Angeles. 











glish Aesthetic, all brought togeth- 
er into a dazzling yet harmonious 
whole. A virtual compendium of his- 
torical and cultural styles, the cabinet 
exemplifies the sheer inventiveness 
with which Herter Brothers handled 
the challenge of eclecticism. It also ex- 
emplifies the confidence of an era 


‘that tended to believe it represented 


the climax of recorded history. The 


same conviction is manifest in a sump- 





tuous fire screen made of gilded and 
painted wood, with panels in embroi- 
dered silk and embossed leather, 
which combines the design language 
of eighteenth-century Neoclassicism 
with that of Japanese and English 
Aesthetic decorative arts. 

While Herter Brothers did not hesi- 
tate to ransack history—and geogra- 
phy, for that matter—to provide the 
leading figures of the Gilded Age 
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Herter Brothers is more 
renowned today than at any 
time since it went out of 
business in 1906. 


with an ambiance that sustained their 
sense of accomplishment, the firm 
also made a great deal of furniture 
that appealed more to artistic adven- 
turousness than to self-satisfaction. 
While these pieces are by no means 
unadorned, they are nonetheless 
more than merely opulent. Charac- 
terized above all by a chaste rec- 
tilinearity, they exemplify the ideas 
developed in England by William 
Morris and disseminated in the Unit- 
ed States by Charles Eastlake’s highly 
influential Hints on Household Taste, 
published in America in 1872. For 
Eastlake, only furniture that was sim- 
ple, functional and without what he 
called “sham or pretense” in either 
workmanship or design could fully 
minister to the needs of its owners, 
which he took to be aesthetic as well 
as practical. 

The assumption, though daring, 
was justified. The Gilded Age, for all 
its ruthlessness, yearned for beauty, a 
reassurance that there were worthier 
goals in life than success. At all levels 
of society, the yearning was an- 
swered, at least in part, by a new atti- 
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continued on page 195 


INSET: Side Chair, 1881. Rosewood and vari- 
ous woods; 34%" x 17/4". Refined incising, exot- 
ic-wood inlay and fretwork reflecting an Ori- 
ental influence offer subtle embellishment to a 
side chair that is inscribed in pencil with the 
name of George F. Baker, for whom the chair 
was made. Margaret Caldwell, New York. 


LEFT: Bed, circa 1881. Ebonized cherry and 
various woods; 65/4" x 54". The last and most 
elaborate of Herter’s major commissions were 
for W. H. Vanderbilt and his daughter Mrs. 
W. D. Sloane. A bed, executed for Vanderbilt, 
is part of a set that includes a chest of draw- 
ers and a night table, all unified with Japa- 
nese motifs. Margot Johnson, Inc., New York. 
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American Flair in Paris 


A Designer Brings Her Signature Aesthetic to the Left Bank 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANN DOWNEY 
TEXT BY AILEEN MEHLE 














PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARINA FAUST 





WHEN ANN DOWNEY visited Paris for the 
first time she was twelve years old. 
She looked around her and thought, 
“Where has this place been all my 
life? It’s a lot better than Oz.” 

The interior designer, who divides 
her time primarily between New 
York and Palm Beach, has since re- 
turned to Paris countless times. Once, 
when she couldn’t tear herself away, 
she acquired a tiny studio with a gar- 


den on the fashionable rue Vaneau. 
But it was much too small, and she 
longed for a larger place. 

She hardly needed an excuse, you 
understand, but she had a perfect 
one. Paris is where her daughter, 
Mona, the comtesse de Sayve, and her 
eight-year-old grandson, Nicholas, 
live. And the fabulous apartment 
Downey finally discovered was right 
across the street from them. 





“T wanted the feeling of a country house on the Left Bank but with enough snap to make 
it suitable for black tie,” says American designer Ann Downey of her duplex penthouse 
in Paris. LEFT: Furnishing the apartment are pieces from her previous residences 
along with such flea-market discoveries as a painting of Venice. Also in the salon are a 
Louis XV bombé commode and, on the mantel, carved late-16th-century English heral- 
dic figures. Tassels and fringe from Brunschwig & Fils. ABOVE: To allow for an easy 
flow between the rooms, the doors between the salon and the red-lacquered petit salon 
were removed. The faux-marbre detailing was done by painter John Matz. Stark carpets. 
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Not that the apartment was fabu- 
lous when she first saw it. What do 
you do with a wreck that hasn’t been 
touched in thirty years? In any lan- 
guage, it was a dump, complete and 
utter. Wires dangled from the ceiling 
alongside naked light bulbs. The 
floors were a disaster. The kitchen 
was a horror. And the only bath in the 
seven-room flat was hopelessly out- 
dated, with an ancient sink and tub. 


But there were wonderful things, 
too. A duplex penthouse, it was lo- 
cated on the Left Bank in the ele- 
gant Seventh Arrondissement. A total 
restoration was clearly in order, but 
the bare bones of the place were 
lovely, and the views were extraordi- 
nary. Downey was so excited at the 
prospect of living in Paris in all that 
fine space that for half a day she just 
sat in the middle of the awfulness de- 


ciding how to put it to rights. A de- 
signer acclaimed for her vivid use of 
color and her sense of throwaway 
luxury and style, she already knew 
how she wanted her French retreat to 
look. If she didn’t, who did? 

In just six months the heap was 


. transformed into a ravishing pied-a- 
terre a la Gaité Parisienne, offering 


striking views of the roofs of the city 
as well as the Eiffel Tower, Les In- 
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Downey (above), who divides her time mainly between 
New York and Palm Beach, oversaw the renovation of 
the apartment, which had fallen into disrepair. BELOW: 
In the dining room, a faux-tortoiseshell Louis XVI-style 
dresser holds painted glassware and Mexican silver. 





LEFT: Downey incorporated into the dining room what she de- 
scribes as “Christian Lacroix colors” highlighted by richly lacquered 
moldings, doors and wainscoting. The Romantic landscape is 19th- 
century French. The designer acquired the chandelier at a Paris flea 
market and then painted it with help from her assistant, Matthew 
Tyrell. Lee Jofa chair and drapery fabric. Clarence House wall fabric. 


valides and the Arc de Triomphe. 
Who needs Oz? 

“What Paris has always meant to 
me is glamour, happiness and good 
times,” Downey explains. “I wanted 
the apartment to reflect that.” Today 
it is a vibrant mix of the Old World 
and the very new, with brilliant 
Christian Lacroix colors on the walls, 
the fabrics and the painted furniture. 
How it all came together is the best 
part of the story. 

The designer maintains a resi- 
dence in Palm Beach, and until very 
recently she had a New York apart- 
ment on Park Avenue filled with 
beautiful things. She also owned a 
house in Southampton where she 
lived for twenty-five years. The furni- 
ture from her New York apartment 
was shipped to France along with 
other pieces that had been in storage. 
She added marvelous finds she had 
discovered in the flea markets of 
Paris, such as the iron chandelier now 
installed in the dining room and 
the Louis XV bombé commode that 
stands in a corner of the salon. 

“It all came by sea train,” Dow- 
ney remembers, “and when it was 
dumped on my doorstep I couldn’t 
believe what I had done. After all, 
nothing was really meant for this 
apartment. Yet somehow, after the 
moving and pushing and dragging 
and trying, things just seemed to fall 
into place. And since they were all old 
friends, the apartment had an imme- 
diate warmth and familiarity that 
amazed even the critical French.” 

Now, no one can believe it’s the 
Same apartment. There are three 
sparkling new baths. The old kitchen 
is an all-white space integrating mod- 
ern appliances and French floor tiles. 
Speaking scarcely a word of French, 
the designer managed her own ver- 
sion of a revolution, winning over 
the French workers, who marveled 
at her ideas. 

“With so many resources at your 
fingertips—from fabrics to furniture, 
from cabinetmakers to finishers and 
every known artisan—it’s a joy to see 
people take pride in their work and 
even come to compliment and admire 
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American style,” she says. “Their re- 
spect comes slowly, but when it 


comes it’s very exciting. Some of the 
workmen have even brought their 
families to see the combination of my 
taste and theirs. So many French 
apartments are somber and gloomy; 
ancestral pieces are great, but an- 
cestral colors are sometimes as dead 
as the ancestors.” 

Contributing to the apartment's 
grandeur is a thirty-three-foot-long 
hall that joins the entrance, the salon 
and the petit salon. French doors open 
onto a terrace, allowing the sun- 
shine—when you can get it in Paris 
—to flood in. Down cushions, fat 
ottomans, lamps everywhere, large- 
scale mirrors and commodious cabi- 
nets, all hallmarks of her look, add 
warmth and comfort. 

One of the many delights of the 
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-aintings of dogs are displayed in the guest bedroom, which Downey lined with what 
she characterizes as “the only English fabric used in the entire apartment,” from 
Lee Jofa. The provincial fruitwood commode is Louis XVI style. Standing promi- 
nently in the hall beyond is an unusual sculpture that the designer fashioned from old 
ceramic finials that once adorned a chateau in Normandy. The carpet is from Stark. 


“So many French apartments are somber; 


ancestral pieces are great, but ancestral 
colors are sometimes as dead as the ancestors.” 


apartment is the sweeping terrace, 
which is wide enough for tables and 
chairs and great pots of blooming 
geraniums. “To sit outside at night 
and see the monuments so dramati- 
cally lit is like bei 


says Downey. 


na wonderland,” 
when there is a 


fireworks display, you get the feel- 


ing you're right in the middle of it.” 
Still, her greatest joy is looking out 
the window and seeing little Nicholas 
hurrying across the street, a baguette 
under his arm, coming to have break- 
fast with his grand-meére before rush- 
ing off to school. But not before 
kissing her hand, naturellement.O 
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“The drama of the master bedroom is enhanced by the view of the Eiffel Tower, which is lit all night lor 


says Downey, who embellished the high-ceilinged space, which also faces the Arc de Triomphe, with 


faux-marbre moldings and wainscoti he giltwood mirror is Louis XVI. Bronze clock is Napoleon III. The 


painted bergere is Louis XVI. The fabric used for upholstery, draperies and walls is from Clarence House. 
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Philadelphia-based designers Bennett and Judith Weinstock renovated a pre-World 
War I apartment on Manhattan’s East Side and furnished it with antiques and their 
collections of needlework and English porcelain. ABOVE: An 18th-century Italian 
console in the entrance hall is paired with a rare bronze-mounted 18th-century 
Kangxi Export footbath. The tall case clock is English; mirror is 18th-century Dutch. 


Old World New York 


Antiques Fill a Designing Couple’s City Residence 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BENNETT AND JUDITH WEINSTOCK 


TEXT BY MARION LAFFEY FOX 


WHEN E. B. WHITE quipped, “Don’t come 
to New York unless you're not afraid 
to be lucky,” he might have had Ben- 
nett and Judith Weinstock in mind. 
The Philadelphia-based interior de- 
signers admit to a long-standing love 
affair with the city. And now that 
their newly completed apartment on 
the Upper East Side makes them bona 
fide midweek New Yorkers, they feel 
more than lucky. 

“We took certain unconventional 
liberties to create our ultimate idea of 
romance and flair,’ Judie Weinstock 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


of it. We’ve never been apartment 
dwellers,” she continues. “We have 
a four-story town house off Ritten- 
house Square in Philadelphia.” (See 
Architectural Digest, December 1983.) 
“New York has always been special 
for us,” adds her husband. “Even after 
all the time we've spent here, we still 
feel a rush of excitement when we 
come to the city.” 

Apartment hunting began and 
ended on a block of pre-World War I 
buildings that “felt European,” says 
Bennett Weinstock. The apartment 





explains, “and we love every cornet! they finally decided on evolved into a 
RIGHT: “There's a lot in e, yet it doesn’t feel crowded. It’s all due toa 
reverence for scale,” says stock of the living 1 , Which is highlight- 


ed by a mid-19th-century | t. Primit 
George III pine fireplace is from Kentshire Gall 
Cowtan & Tout. The drapery fabric is from Scalam 
cushion fabric on the Sheraton cane armehiairs. Sofa 


ive porti 9th-century Italian. 
ie and wall fabrics, 
the sofa trim and 


‘unschwig & Fils. 
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“It felt like home when we first moved in,” recalls Bennett Weinstock. “How could you 
not feel that way when you're surrounded by your favorite things?” A 19th-century En- 
glish primitive portrait hangs in a living room corner over a Chippendale pole screen 
with its original needlework top. The Sheraton satinwood cabinet contains 18th-century 
Chelsea, Longton Hall and Worcester porcelains. The parcel-gilt chinoiserie bench dates 
from circa 1825. Cowtan & Tout damask covers the outside of the George III armchair. 


~ 


The red damask walls serve as a backdrop for primitive portraits. 


loosely choreographed design that 
would recall the character of their 
Philadelphia residence while suggest- 
ing the flavor of a London flat. 

Totally undaunted by pink For- 
mica built-ins, outdated baths and 
deteriorating woodwork, the Wein- 
stocks were cheered that the compact 
1,700-square-foot space still existed 
in its original form. With amazing 
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speed, construction on the apart- 
ment, which was purchased in June, 
began in July and was finished in 
time for Thanksgiving. 

Changes were carefully settled 
upon. Bulky air conditioners were re- 
moved to allow sunlight to stream 
through wide mullioned windows for 
the first time in years, while a con- 
cealed closet tucked the new central 
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unit out of sight. Missing moldings 
were faithfully copied and restored. 
The dark, outmoded kitchen was 
transformed into an airy space with 
white-glazed wood-and-glass cabi- 
nets, a blue-and-white painted floor 
and a profusion of Makkum tiles from 
the Netherlands. 

“Perhaps the most important thing 
we did was to use furnishings of the 

















Elsewhere in the living room, a 19th-century American portrait is set beside one of a 
pair of 19th-century corner cabinets, which contains Chelsea and Worcester porce- 
lains. Behind the Directoire mantel clock is a circa 1820 giltwood overmantel mirror. 
Below, a circa 1820 games table holds a pair of bronze-and-amber cassolettes. A 
Meissen coffee and tea service is laid out on the 19th-century papier-maché tray 
table. The lamp, one of a pair, was fashioned from a 19th-century Chinese vase. 


appropriate size and scale,” Bennett 
Weinstock explains. “Instead of look- 
ing small and crowded, the apart- 
ment actually feels spacious.” 

Within the restrictions, the Wein- 
stocks emphasized the importance of 
gentle room transitions, orchestrating 
each vista to unfold like a series of 
small surprises. Stenciled floors in the 
living room lead to the painted sun- 


burst beneath the circular dining 
table and extend down a hall. Faux- 
pine graining warmly unifies the ar- 
chitectural detailing. 

The assemblage of antiques and 
fabrics in the living room includes a 
rare mid-nineteenth-century French 


* needlepoint rug that features vibrant 


orange tones against a field of morn- 
ing glories, roses, peonies and fox- 
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glove. “It’s amazing that a rug we 
accidentally found at auction deter- 
mined the palette for the entire apart- 
ment,” Bennett Weinstock observes. 
The room’s red damask-covered 
walls serve as a shimmering backdrop 
for primitive portraits, Chinese vases 
mounted as lamps and a George III 
carved pine mantel. “Although these 
sound like strange bedfellows, we 
threw caution to the winds and relied 
on intuition,” Bennett Weinstock says. 
Other elements include a chinoiserie 
painted and parcel-gilt bench and a 
pair of painted Sheraton cane arm- 
chairs that originally graced Great 
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A 19th-century engraving and a portrait of a 
soldier are among the military mementos in 
the study. Fabric on the English yew chair, 
from Florian Papp, is from Old World Weav- 
ers, as are the sofa and drapery fabrics. Drap- 
ery trim, Scalamandré. Ceiling paper, sofa 
trim and lampshade fabric, Clarence House. 


sell 





Tew in Oxfordshire, home to the de- 
scendants of Matthew Boulton. A dec- 
orated Sheraton display cabinet holds 
a collection of English porcelain, 
while a papier-maché tray table is set 
with a peony-pink Meissen tea and 
coffee service. 

Ina different vein, the dining room 
evokes a corner of an English library. 
Dominated by a pair of unusual nine- 
teenth-century screens that appear 
to contain carelessly stacked leather- 
bound volumes, the room features a 
handsome George III mahogany table 
and a set of painted armchairs. A row 
of nineteenth-century imperial Rus- 
sian grenadier plates were discovered 
by the couple in London’s Camden 
Passage. “We didn’t want the din- 
ing room to be traditional,” Bennett 
Weinstock explains. “We use it for 


continued on page 195 


RIGHT: In the dining room, a pair of 19th-cen- 
tury book-back screens stand below a set of 
imperial Russian plates. A leather-and-bronze 
box believed to have been given to Marie- 
Louise on her marriage to Napoleon rests on 
the George III table, from Kentshire Galleries. 





BELOW: English portraits join an English ladies’ writing table in 
the master bedroom. Atop the Paris porcelain hanging shelves 
are delft and faience shoes. Cushion fabric, Old World Weavers. 
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ABOVE: In Judie Weinstock’s dressing room, panels from a Louis 
XVI-style screen provided the inspiration for smaller decorative 
panels by Margaret Shay. The mahogany chest is Hepplewhite. 
Bronze sconce, Marvin Alexander. Clarence House chair fabric. 
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BELOW: A Concert of Birds, Pieter Casteels, 1729. Oil on canvas; 24" x 43". Known for his decorative paintings 
of birds and flowers, the Antwerp-born Casteels came to England in 1708 and became the leading practition- 
er of the genre after Jacob Bogdani’s death in 1724. The artist's commanding works often augmented the in- 
terior décor of a room and were frequently used as overmantels and overdoors. Richard Green, London. 


Art: Old-Master 
Bird Painting 


Images of Exotic Avian Life 


WHETHER AIRBORNE Or earthbound, birds have always 
played major roles as lofty symbols of Western imagery. 
The eagle alone has had countless reincarnations, turning 
up as anything from Jupiter and Saint John the Evangelist 
to Napoleon and the United States Postal Service; and 
doves, peacocks, owls and swans, among others, have led 
equally imaginative lives. In the history of painting, these 
exalted performances, in which birds waft us anywhere 
from Mount Olympus to the ineffable mysteries of Chris- 
tian faith, might also be challenged by more down-to-earth 
or scientific views. By the seventeenth century, in fact, 
birds had become iting in their own right, without 


having to commune \ the Roman Empire or the 





OPPOSITE: Still Life with Pheasant and Parrots, Jacques Barraband, 1798. 
Oil on panel; 23%" x 19%". Barraband’s portrayal of a golden pheas- 
ant, a Cuban Amazon parrot and a pair of sun conure parakeets in a 
moonlit setting is the earliest known bird painting by the artist and was 
executed the year of his first Paris exhibition. Didier Aaron et Cie, Paris. 


TEXT BY ROBERT ROSENBLUM 


Virgin Mary. Zoological knowledge had grown so rapidly 
that more and more specialists emerged, publishing new il- 
lustrated treatises on ornithology that would put the an- 
cient natural histories of Aristotle or Pliny the Elder to 
shame. And the landed gentry could add to their more tra- 
ditional aviaries of edible poultry, local game birds, parrots 
and peacocks ever more exotic specimens that expanded 
with the age of exploration. 

Painters inevitably followed suit, especially in the low 
countries, where traditions of minutely recording with 
brush and canvas the marvels of things seen kept branch- 
ing into new areas of specialization. So it was that in seven- 
teenth-century Holland, still-life paintings could almost be 





ABOVE: A Peacock, Ornamental Fowl and a Spaniel in the Garden of a Villa, 
Melchior de Hondecoeter, circa 1670. Oil on canvas; 91%" x 60%". De 
Hondecoeter frequently introduced architectural elements and distant 
to his skillful explorations of native and exotic birds. Trained by 

| his uncle Jan Baptist Weenix, de Hondecoeter 

ister of Dutch bird painting and was wide- 

P & D. Colnaghi & Co. Ltd., London. 


RIGHT Fowl in a Classical | 
Abraham Bisscho} nvas; 37%" x 42". Th 
son of Cornelis Bissci to the king of Denmark 


was an important early ya ial painter wl 


tive panels for the grand es of Holland rivaled t 


most renowned Dutch con raries. Rafael Valls Li 
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1 Gold « and Blue Macaw and Other Birds, Jacob Bogdani, circa 1700- ess Oil on 

x 45". By June 1688 the Hungarian-born Bogdani had settled in 
1e soon peooae popular with the royal family and English nobility, and oe nu- 
is commissions for fruit and flower still lifes with birds. Richard Green, London. 


categorized like sections of a department store, an outdoor could boast Europe's finest horticulturists and that gave 
mar! nuseum of natural history. If one sought paint- rise to the word tulipomania to describe the frenzied botani- 
ings of ¢] ning, freshly caught fish, one might try Abra- cal commerce of the 1630s. 

ham \ en; if one pre ie the shock of finding [tis no surprise, then, to find within this welling invento- 
lizards es wriggling in the underbrush, there were ry of observed and classifiable facts a special pigeonhole for 
the exqu ases of the appropriately named Marseus birds. As secular creatures, remote from their spiritual and 
van Schri one wanted what was called a break- mythological lives, they had often figured in paintings as 
fast-piece, vith tidy buffets of everything from food. Dead geese, ducks, roosters and pheasants,whether 


ham to nuts 5 competition was far keener, as it plucked or still feathered, were commonplace in the cor- 


was, of course, ll life of flower intry that nucopian displays of marketplaces or kitchen tables; but 








soon living birds of rarer and rarer species began to 
appear in paintings like new residents of a zoo, or new 
bulbs in a garden. In the tradition of the Renaissance Wun- 
derkammer, a curiosity cabinet in which collectors could 
show off odd and rarefied objects from land, sea or sky, 
these bird paintings often aimed at not only encyclope- 
dic breadth but a sense of precious luxury, plumed jew- 
els in refined settings. 

It was up to the painter to create and to supply the de- 
mand for bird paintings by inventing scenarios that would 
make their specimens look like something more than taxi- 
dermy. The most famous Dutch bird painter, Melchior de 
Hondecoeter, whose father and uncle had already special- 
ized in animal painting, tended to stick to more familiar lo- 
cal poultry of a fancy kind that would grace a gentleman's 





property. But within these elegant barnyards, where pea- 
cocks usually strutted, he would often add a bit of pictorial 
drama. Sometimes a pedigreed spaniel would burst into 
the aviary, producing a confusion of fluttering wings and 
screeching beaks; or even left alone, the poultry could get 
into a scrap, with a rooster and a turkey caught, wings 
beautifully outspread, in full combat. So precise was the 
painter’s observation of avian behavior that the eigh- 
teenth-century biographer of numerous Dutch artists 
Arnold Houbraken claimed that de Hondecoeter could 
train a rooster to hold any pose for him. Legend or not, de 
Hondecoeter could at least make his birds come to instant 
life, animating their corner of a classicizing garden in a 
country house. It was a gift richly cultivated in succeeding 


continued on page 196 
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A California Composition 
A Sophisticated Updating for a 1950s Bungalow in Bel-Air 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOHN COTTRELL 


“I LOVE GRANDEUR—events that are 
staged, items that are highly theatri- 
cal—but certainly not as an atmo- 
sphere to live in,” comments interior 
designer John Cottrell as he guides a 
visitor through a recently completed 
house in a hilly enclave of Los Ange- 
les. “I'd never inhabit a place that’s 
merely awesome or impressive. And 
I tend to attract rather conserva- 
tive clients—people who don’t like a 
splashy setting, who prefer things 
understated, stylish yet casual. When 
I approach a project, I look at the 
rooms and think, How can I design 
this so it will be comfortable as well 
as handsome?” 

The 6,000-square-foot two-bed- 
room house, much enlarged and re- 
designed, was previously a forty- 
year-old original California classic 
with small rooms and uninteresting 
architecture. But now the reconfig- 
ured, high-ceilinged rooms open di- 
rectly, via walls of folding doors, to 
a wide expanse of terrace and pool, 
and to panoramic views of a deep can- 
yon, city lights and the Pacific Ocean. 
The owners frequently welcome fam- 
ily and friends for long visits, and 
they often find neighborhood deer 
visiting the rolling hillside gardens. 

The residents had bought the prop- 
erty for the location and the com- 
manding vistas with the specific 
intention of rebuilding the existing 
house. “The place had good views but 
no particular character, and it re- 
quired a total renovation,” says the 
wife. “John—a good friend for about 
five years—de 
bilities for redes 
and he urged us i 


ribed exciting possi- 
and restructuring, 
o ahead and gut 


“We love | mat 
appropriat: 
stone pavin 


ir hou 
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casual look, 
which has an ¢€ u 
» the terrace’s rustic | 


savs 


TEXT BY DONALD SPOTO 


the place. We did, and we worked 
closely on the plans with him and Hal 
Levitt, our architect.” The result is vir- 
tually a new house. 

At one point in their discussions 
and selections of furnishings, wall- 
coverings and floor treatments, the 
wife tapped her designer on the 
shoulder. “You know, I think we 
might be taking all of this a little bit 
too seriously,” she said. “After all, we 
want to put our feet up in this place!” 
That was the proverbial music to 
Cottrell’s ears. 

“She has a very sophisticated sense 
of style,” he explains, “but when she 
said that I began to see another side of 
her. I saw a lady who also likes funky, 
comfortable furniture and country 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


lient of John Cottrell’s design for her family’s Bel-Air, California, residence. “It’s 
»or/outdoor ebb and flow.” ABOVE: Rough-hewn Adirondack chairs and flag- 
OSITE: Sunlight streams into the entrance courtyard through a log canopy. 



















pieces. She and her husband agreed 
with me that we could make their 
house elegant but inviting and still 
provide the proper space for their art 
and artifacts, which represent a wide 
variety of eras and styles, and which 
they continue to gather from all over » 
the world.” 

His wife had always admired the | 
Cottrell look, says the husband, who 
shares both the designer’s Indiana 
background and his predilection for 
an indoor/outdoor flow in a house. . 
“John managed to blend the comfort | 
of overstuffed furniture, unpreten- | 
tious refinement and a simplicity of 
color and design.” Over six feet tall, 
he himself unwittingly inspired much 
in the basic redesign: Ceilings. and | 











doors were raised, walls were re- 
moved, and the entire plan of the 
house was modified to give an im- 
pression of height, to offer both scale 
and airiness. “The family room once 
had a ceiling so low I nearly banged 
my head,” he says with a smile. “It 
was also dark and somewhat forbid- 
ding,” adds Cottrell. 

The residence and grounds now 
provide an atmosphere that balances 
natural freshness and an easy com- 
mingling of the owners’ favorite 
styles and periods. Overall, there's a 
preference for stone and wood, for 
woven matting and neutral walls, but 
this is complemented by a prolifera- 
tion of trees and succulents indoors 
and out—and the entrance’s open 
atrium with its gently splashing foun- 
tain. “There are interesting combina- 
tions of objects in the house,” Cottrell 
emphasizes. “The clients like pieces 
from a variety of places and times, 
and they had some lovely ones. I've 
always endorsed that kind of con- 
tinuity, since I like to work with the 
things people already have collected 
over a period of time.” Accordingly, 
a newly acquired porcelain rests on 
an antique armoire; an old vitrine is 
hung above a recently purchased 
French commode; and an antique 
Argentine Madonna graces the end 
of a corridor. 

Now, the owners say, they have 
their ideal residence—a brightly fash- 
ionable home for entertaining, for 
welcoming their family and for pri- 
vate, quiet times. “The clients and I 
like the same mixture of clean lines, 
authentic, rustic furniture and a sort 
of homey eclecticism,” says John Cot- 
trell. “And as it ages, the house will 
become even warmer as they add per- 
sonal touches with items from their 
travels, which reflect their wide inter- 
ests and experienc. s.’ 


The living room's southwest 

of folding doors that open on 

terrace and pool. “We wanted a 
tertaining,” says the husband, “but. 
where our grandchildren could play 
matting on floors throughout the hor 
from J. Robert Scott. Brunschwig & Fils so. 1- 
color damask and pink throw pillow fabric 
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“The wife had.aPersian rug,” recalls Cottrell, “and she said, ‘It has sen- J Y 
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as all their earlier possessions do.” 


Side chairs are Spanish colonial 
style. The lacquered screen is 19th century. Scalamandré striped fabric. 
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Overall, there’s a preference for stone and wood, 
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for woven matting and neutral walls. 


The guest bedroom features an iron bed from 
Kreiss, which is enveloped with voluminous 
eyelet hangings. “The room is so comfortable 
and inviting,” says the wife with a smile, 
“that one or two of our houseguests had to be al- 
most forcibly shuffled off after too long a stay!” 











According to J.D. Power & Associates, 
the Town & Country has the 
best customer satisfaction ranking of any minivan. 
By acomfortable margin. 





The American family never had it so luxurious. An abundance of leather. Power 






| windows and door locks. And the American family never had it so safe. With 


a driver's minivan air bag* Anti-lock brakes. Or the available all-wheel drive. 






It's no wonder Town & Country 





owners are more satisfied al P . ya 
than any other minivan 
owners in the world? And for 1992, 
we now offer the Owner’s Choice Protection Plan. Choose between a 3-year/36,000-mile 
bumper-to-bumper warranty or a 7-year/70,000-mile powertrain warranty!t Which should make 


next year’s margin even more comfortable. For more information, call 1-800-4A-CHRYSLER. 


ADVANTAGE: ee re ne 
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“Fully effective only with seat belt. +].D. Power and Associates 1991 Light Duty Truck Customer Satisfaction with product quality and dealer service. Study based on a to ataho of 


adjustments and wear items. See these limited warranties and details at dealer. Restrictions apply. 








| 
| orricia sponsor | § A 
10,458 consumer responses on 1990 models. tt First owner chooses either 1/12 basic with 7/70 powertrain OR 3/36 basic warranty. 3/36 excludes normal maintenanc eS QE 
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SHAKER SPIRIT 








brethren were forbidden to observe 
animals copulating). 

Because the Society eschewed hu- 
man reproduction, and since, as in 
all despotisms, rebellious underlings 
sought with increasing success to 
change the rules and take power into 
their own hands, the number of re- 
ctuits fell off sharply as the nine- 
teenth century drew to an end. At its 
peak, in 1860, Mount Lebanon boast- 
ed over five hundred Shakers occu- 
pying at least one hundred sturdy 
buildings on about five thousand 
acres of land; by 1947 the number of 
Shakers had dwindled to an elderly 
handful, huddled together in chaste 
idleness. Of the buildings, twenty- 
five or thirty remained, mostly emp- 
ty, surrounded by a few hundred 
acres of farmland, inexorably turning 
back into forest. In that year the sur- 
viving members were transferred to a 
nearby Shaker colony in Hancock, 
Massachusetts, then also in its last 
stages. The desolate Mount Lebanon 
community was deeded over to the 
Darrow School, a newly founded 
preparatory school for boys (named 
after George Darrow, the first own- 
er of the property, who became a 
Shaker convert). 

When James Baker arrived ai Dar- 
row as a schoolboy in the forties, the 
air was still charged with the pres- 
ence of Shakers. The great stone barn 
was intact, as was much of the 
intricate system of watercourses by 
which the Shakers had harnessed for 
industrial purposes the springs and 
streams of the steep mountain rising 
behind their shops and dormitories. 
As for the forge, it was already far 
gone in decay. ‘All the equipment— 
anvil, bellows, trip-hammer—had 
been carted off,” Baker recounts. “But 
the lessons of the place haunted me. 
Not the romance, the lessons, which 
I suppose is very Shakerish of me. 
As the son and nephew of architects, 
I may have been dc d from the 
start to enter the profession but the 
austere and beautiful buildings that 
I grew up among strengthened my 
bent. In their designs the Shakers al- 





A Former Forge Becomes a Rural Retreat 

continued from page 127 ‘ 
ways sought the simplest solution to a 
problem, whether it was a rocking 
chair or a steam engine. As engineers 
and architects, they were self-taught 
and extraordinarily skilled. Even to- 
day, the roof trusses they devised to 
span great volumes of uninterrupted 
space astonish our eyes.” 


Baker is a graduate of Princeton. 


and the Yale School of Architecture. 
Neither institution is known to es- 
pouse Shaker principles, and Baker 
himself has dared to trifle with these 
principles in the interior design and 
decoration of the old forge. The fur- 
nishings are eclectic—a few Shaker 
pieces (mostly reproductions, fash- 
ioned by Tim Rieman, a local crafts- 
man whose workshop occupies a 
portion of an old granary just up the 
hill from Baker’s house); two Corbu 
sling armchairs and some Windsor 
chairs and chests of drawers, picked 
up at auction in England; and on the 
walls some charming pictures by Bak- 
er’s maternal grandfather, the land- 
scape painter John Twachtman. (This 
to the dismay of whatever Shaker 
ghosts may happen to frequent the 





“In their designs the 
Shakers always sought 
the simplest solution 
to a problem.” 


forge, for the minatory Millennial 
Laws are clear: “No pictures or paint- 
ings shall ever be hung up in your 
dwelling-rooms.”) 

As remodeled, the forge consists of 
a living room, library and combined 
dining room and kitchen on the 
ground floor; three bedrooms, two 
bathrooms and an office on the sec- 
ond floor; and a bedroom on the 
third floor. A wood deck for un-Shak- 
er-like informal eating and drink- 
ing runs along the western side of the 
house, above the busy stream. (The 
Millennial Law: “No talking, laugh- 
ing, or playing is allowed when going 



































to, coming from, or at table.”) With a 
rueful shrug, Baker says of the Shak- 
ers, “They were a strange people, and 
no mistake.” Warming himself at the 
very fire in whose bright coals a far- 
rier once heated horseshoes, ham- 
mering them into shape on an anvil 
and spiking them into the hooves of § 
the big, heavy-maned Shaker horses, 
Baker goes on, “So much to admire in 
them, so much to deplore! They were 
gentle bigots, sure of their salvation. 
During the Civil War, President Lin- 
coln begged them to fight and they 
wouldn't. They bought their way out 
instead. They were pacifists—what 
else were they to do?” _@g 
Mount Lebanon Shaker Village has 
been incorporated as a nonprofit or- 
ganization and has become a popular 
tourist attraction. The Darrow School, 
now coeducational, occupies a num- 
ber of the buildings, and where the 
Shakers once grew hay and broom- 
straw, green playing fields stretch to 
ward the horizon. The old Shaker 
washhouse has been turned into a 
visitors’ center and museum, exhibit- 
ing specimens of Shaker diwork 
and machinery. (History credits the 
Shakers with having invented ma— 
chines for turning broom handles 
printing bags and labels, shelling 
peas, coring apples and cutting nz Is. 
They are also said to have invented 
the common wood clothespin.) Baker 
is a member of the board of trustees 
of the Mount Lebanon Shaker Village. 
With a fervor that might be des cribed 
as the Shaker in Baker, he speaks of 7 
the many tasks of restoration that lie ~ 
ahead. “When it comes to 2 
the decay of old buildings, so much 
the work we have to do remains invis 
ible,” he says. “At the moment, for & 
ample, we've had to brace the walls of 
the great stone barn with steel beams 
to keep them from falling over. Nota 
pretty sight. Someday we hope to get 
a roof back on, put glass in the 
burned-out windows, lay a new floor 
in the loft. ... The Shakers believed in 
the sacredness of hand labor, and so 
do I, but oh, what a help a million dok 
lars would be!” 0 
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CATALOGUES of DISTINCTION 


Architectural Digest 


offers Catalogues of Distinction, a 
special section created to bring quality 
gift ideas, from these prestigious com- 


panies, into your home. 


Please send us your selection of cata- 
logues by filling out the convenient reply 
envelope. (Enclose $1.25 for postage and 
handling in addition to amount of any 


priced item.) 


ATLANTIC 


STAIRWORKS, INC. 


Atlantic Stairworks. The focal point. 
4 e Your sculptural free standing staircase 
custom designed in fine woods by the foremost 
manufacturer. Our color portfolio of contem- 
porary to classical styles is $2 to PO Box 244, 
Newburyport, MA 01950. (508) 462-7502. 


Bisendorter 


y>* PIANOS 
CEP UPUL 


A Divison of Kimball International, Inc 


6 Bosendorfer Pianos. Why is this the 
e ultimate piano? Send $5.00 for a colorful 
48-page brochure tracing the history of 
Bosendorfer and the Vienna of Liszt, Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven and Schubert 


ANDIAMO LUGGAGE 


Andiamo Inc. Available only through 
e better luggage specialty and department 
stores, Andiamo has a reputation for extreme 
durability, innovative design, and convenience 
Request our new Catalogue covering four 
collections (ANDIAMO, VALOROSO, BRAVADO 
and ALLEGRO) of travel and daily use products 
Also receive dealer listing for your state and 
suggested retail prices. Or phone (800) 
759-9738. Free 


4 Ballard Designs. |f you love to 
e decorate your home, you'll love our 
eclectic mix of folk art furnishings, classic 
architectural pedestals and brackets, unusual 
country farm chairs and handy garden 
accessories. Hundreds of ideas to decorate 
your home are found in each Catalogue Send 


$3.00 for a year’s subscription 


Carlier 


Cartier. Featuring our Spring collection 

e of jewelry, watches, china, crystal, silver, 
and a selection of Les Must® de Cartier acces 
sories including scarves, leather goods and pens 


$8.00 





For further information regarding this section, please contact Gerry Massa, at GLM Communications (212) 947-6790. 
iment Cachan. A VUicrard; Accnrinta Piubiichar. Architartiues! Dinace /219\ 307 F420 


Aristocast Originals of Atlanta. 

e We invite you to view our unsurpassed 

line of architectural ornamentation. Our line 

includes niches, crown and panel mouldings, 

ceiling medallions, mantels, domes, as well as 

custom products made to your specifications 
28-page colour catalogue. Charge $5.00 
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Jos. A. Bank Clothiers. New takes on 

e the traditional: Refined clothing and 
accessories as Original as the men and women 
who wear them. Call for our latest catalog 


|-800-285-BANK. Free 


Cedar Works. This is your guide to 

e creating a truly customized playset for 
your family. Start with our basic structures 
made from rugged cedar 4x4's that resist 
rotting naturally. No chemical pressure- 
treatments are needed. Then add a virtually 


unlimited choice of options and accessories. 
It's fun. Naturally. Free color catalogue 


1-800-233-7757 





AUVERTISEMENT 


AT-A-L-0-C-U-E:S of DIS 


Design Toscano. The nation’s largest 
0), collection of reproduction architectural 
elements and sculpture. From columns to bas 
reliefs, goddesses to gargoyles, Classical to 
Deco—our recreations are handcast in 
minutely detailed molds, and offered in an 
unmatched range of sizes and colors. Many are 
designer exclusives now available to you. Color 


catalogue, $6.00. |-800-525-0733, ext. 144 
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AL HIRSCHFELD 


ii Margo Feiden Galleries. The 


Margo Feiden Galleries presents the 


Fred Astaire 8 Ginger Rogers 


extraordinary art of Al Hirschfeld at 699 


Madison Avenue (62-63 St.) 
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l Edgar B. The Edgar B catalogue 

e showcases over 130 brand name 
manufacturers at savings up to 50% off retail! 
Call |-800-255-6589 to speak with a furniture 


consultant. $15 refundable with first purchase 
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Le Corbusier * Marce! Breuer * Mies Van Der Rohe 


l European Furniture Importers. 
e Purchase directly from the importer 
and save on modern classics, lacquer dining 
chairs, carved wood chairs and bombe chests. 
European Furniture Importers, 2145 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60612, 
|-800-283-1955. Catalog $3.00. 
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Needlepoint 
14 Glorafilia. Stunning new 1992 


e Catalog from England's most innova- 
tive needlework company—kits include the 
new Venetian Collection inspired by themes 
from their new book, Victorian scenes and 
animals, damasks, Kelims, and cross stitch rugs. 
$4.00 


1 Famous for original designs in silver 
e and gold, emphasizing the classic from 


traditional to contemporary. Catalog $4. 114 
East Palace Avenue, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
98501. 800-545-2056. 
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l The Renovator’s Supply. FREE 

e color catalog jammed with thousands 
of unique items at fantastic savings! Solid brass 
lighting fixtures, china sinks, brass & chrome 
faucets, solid brass door & cabinet hardware, 
wallplates and MORE! Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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2 l Velux-America Inc. VELUX 
» Roof Windows and Skylights— 

New 1992 full-color brochure features helpful 
information and design ideas for the complete 
line of VELUX Roof Windows, Skylights, 
Sunscreening Accessories and Controls. New 
1992 products include the Round Top Accent 
Roof Window and hand-held infrared Remote 
Controls for operating out-of-reach skylights, 
roof windows and venetian blinds. Pricing and 
dealer list also included. Free 


l Steinway & Sons. The piano 
e chosen by 90% of the world’s per 


forming artists. An extraordinary musical 
instrument and enduring investment, hand- 
made without compromise since 1853. Color 
brochure $5.00 


VETRO 
Maruo Are 


2 Vetro Marmo Arte. Presenting a 

e tradition of excellence, expressed 
thru Venetian glass sculpture, Florentine 
marble columns and assorted fine Objets d’ 
art....Color portfolio, refundable with pur- 
chase. $10.00 















2 () Tilley Endurables. “Excellent!” says 
e Sir Edmund Hillary. The not-yet-famous 


Tilley Hat ($45) ties on, floats, won't shrink, 
repels rain, lasts. “Endurable” clothing: 
smart-looking, tough, elegant and comfortable, 
with secret pockets, “Give ‘em hell!” washing 
instructions. Beloved by travelers, armchair 
and otherwise. Free 64-page catalogue. 
|-800-338-2797. 
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a White House. For over 80 years 

e THE WHITE HOUSE has supplied 
some of the best homes in the world with the 
finest linen for the table, bed sets, towels, 
luxurious lingerie, men's and women’s fashions 
and beautifully made children’s clothes. 
Catalogue Price $5. 
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Akko van Acker’s Paris Apartment 
continued from page 106 


rare chinoiserie snowscapes, painted 
in England. The figures on the extrav- 
agant japanned armoire are not, as 
they appear at first glance, manda- 
rins from the emperor's court but Ba- 
varian shepherds. His collection of 
Neoclassical porphyry clusters on a 
Venetian console under the gaze of a 
West Indian governor. Two magnifi- 
cent, outsize and unmatched wing 
chairs once stood in the corners of an 
eighteenth-century Dutch court bed- 
room and opened into beds for the 
master’s page boys. And the George II 
cabinet in van Acker’s bedroom is 
from Wardour Castle. In its secret 
compartment the dealer keeps... Po- 
laroids and extension cords! 

Van Acker shares his love of the sin- 
gular with a clientele as eclectic as his 
own taste. A good number, not sur- 
prisingly, are Hollywood book and 
movie people, and the dealer admits 
to being a fan of “those modern imita- 
tions, the decorative fantasies that 
they do so well in California.” If Yves 
Saint Laurent is a regular, so is Ralph 
Lauren. “Unfortunately,” says van 
Acker, frowning with false distress, 





He admits to being a fan 
of “those decorative 
fantasies they do so well 
in California.” 


“Ralph Lauren's taste is too perfect. 
He always covets my favorite posses- 
sions—the rarest vase, the unique 
painting, the things that aren’t for 
sale—and somehow convinces me he 
can’t live without them.” 

Such piratical raids notwithstand- 
ing, van Acker’s apartment is “a little 
too full for a private house,” he con- 
cedes wryly. “I keep telling n 
should stop bringing things home. 
But the truth is, I probably won't and 
I probably can't. It’s clutter, but it's 
sublime clutter, and it somehow be- 
comes contemplative. Living with it 
makes me a happy man.” 0 


self ] 
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Antoine Predock 
continued from page 149 


with which Predock has oriented the 
house. Helen Winandy expresses sur- 
prise that most of her neighbors have 
chosen to face southwest, exposing 
them to direct sun at the hottest times 
of the day. Predock’s placement of 
windows also reveals his personal 
experience. “The desert is so over- 
whelming,” he remarks, “that you can 


achieve an intimate relationship only | 


by revealing little pieces of it and by 
isolating single recognizable ele- 
ments.” In the living room, four win- 
dows face north, two east, creating a 





“The desert is so 
overwhelming that you 
can achieve an intimate 

relationship only by 
revealing pieces of it.” 





sequence of images a little like those 
in the six-panel Japanese screen dis- 
played on one wall. 

Each of the private rooms in the 
house is separate, yet interrelated 
with neighboring spaces, indoors and 
out. In contrast to the lofty living ar- 
eas, the study and the adjacent mas- 
ter bedroom, which projects out from 
the east side, are quiet retreats. Slid- 
ing sandblasted-glass doors that re- 
semble shoji screens separate these 
two rooms. 

A guesthouse to the northwest of 
the house is topped by broad steps 
leading up to a viewing terrace. In the 
late afternoon, guests can gather on 
the steps in the shade and glimpse 
the sunset through an open hearth. 
Most Japanese gardens once featured 
moon-viewing platforms, and this is a 
contemporary equivalent—a vantage 
point from which to enjoy a dazzling 
starscape, the distant glow of Phoenix 
or the flash of summer lightning. 

The house offers protection and the 
‘omance and mystery of great archi- 
tecture,” says Helen Winandy. “We 
ook at it as an adventure, a whole 
1ew Way Of life.” O 


Silvio Cattarinich’s Converted Olive Mill 
continued from page 154 


or decoration,” Cattarinich says, “it’s 

simply that a house must be the 

expression of a person, of the in- 

habitant, and a hired decorator can’t 

create that. Also, a house should be 
-fun; it should have spontaneity. 

“T like to shift things around. I get 
tired of seeing the same piece of fur- 
niture in the same place, day after 
day.” A friend coming to visit after an 
absence of a year or so might find the 
emphasis shifted. A picture can easily 
move from one room to another, or if 
Cattarinich decides he is tired of an 
object, it may move from his house to 
the antiques shop and then on to the 
house of someone else. But certain fa- 
vorites remain in place—the impos- 
ing but kindly robed prelate, for 
example, whose portrait dominates 
the reading room upstairs—while 
their contexts are altered. 

One could almost say that the gar- 
den is the most important room of the 
house. Liguria is noted for its mild 
weather—in the nineteenth century, 
the Genoa area was a favorite winter- 
ing spot for wealthy Italians from 
chillier parts of northern Italy—so 





“A house must be the 
expression of a person, 
and a hired decorator 
can’t create that.” 





outdoor eating, and outdoor cooking 
on a special grill Cattarinich has de- 
vised, can be enjoyed often into au- 
tumn and in very early spring. 

Il Frantoio’s garden is deceptive. It 
is small but so subtly broken up that it 
seems much larger, and—to amplify 
it still further—there are views of the 
sea. From the upper floors of the 
house, the panorama stretches as far 
as the Portofino promontory, with the 
medieval fishing village of Camogli in 
the foreground. The house sits on its 
hillside with confidence, but without 
arrogance. Like its contents, it belongs 
where it is. 0 














ANTIQUES: HERTER BROTHERS 


Sumptuous Furniture from America’s Gilded Age 
continued from page 161 





Pair of Pedestals, circa 1877-78. Bird's-eye maple, maple and various woods; 


53K" x 2 


23/4" each. Designed for the music room of Mark Hopkins’s San Fran- 


cisco residence on Nob Hill, two pedestals with finely carved foliage motifs 
are further enhanced by panels of exotic-wood inlay depicting an array of 
Japanese-inspired flowers and butterflies. Margot Johnson, Inc., New York. 


tude toward the home, which hence- 
forth became a place in which comeli- 
ness replaced display. During the late 
1870s and early 1880s, “art” furnish- 
ings brought the principles of aes- 
theticism into daily life. Despite their 
fundamental acquisitiveness, the rob- 
ber barons were no less susceptible to 
the claims of aestheticism than ordi- 
nary mortals. The Vanderbilt mansion 
might boast of a full-size reproduc- 
tion of Ghiberti’s Doors of Paradise, 
from the Baptistery in Florence, but it 
also contained many examples of 
Herter Brothers’ relatively simple, if 
exquisite, “art” furniture. 

In the forefront of the Aesthetic 
Movement in the United States, Her- 
ter Brothers made a great deal of the 
latter, much of it in ebonized cherry 
adorned with elaborate marquetry, 
shallow carving, incised linear deco- 


ration and gold leaf. Often, the deco- 
rations are dominated by stylized 
floral motifs whose two-dimension- 
ality, asymmetry and tendency to 
abstraction reflect the all-important 
influence of Japan. In an era still dom- 
inated by the bulbous forms of Roco- 
co revivalism, these mostly rectilinear 
pieces spoke for a contemporary, re- 
formist sensibility. Although in its 
more than forty years of existence the 
firm of Herter Brothers produced fur- 
niture in many styles, including Re- 
naissance, Moorish and something 
called Modern Gothic, it is principally 
remembered today for these re- 
formist pieces. Beautiful in them- 


_ selves, they also played a significant 


role in spreading the gospel of good 
taste when, for the first time in Amer- 
ican history, it became a standard 
to live by. 

















OLD WORLD NEW YORK 


A Designing Couple's City Residence 
continued from page 173 


many purposes and feel the warmth 
of the library conveys an extremely 
soothing mood.” 

In the master bedroom, delicate 
silks and floral fabrics are highlighted 
by clear blues and pinks. An intricate 
patchwork quilt on the Louis XV-— 
style bed was put together by Judie 
Weinstock after years of collecting 
French silks and taffetas. An En- 
glish satinwood ladies’ writing table 
with original bronze candlesticks is 
flanked by a pair of eighteenth-centu- 
ry balloon-back chairs, while collec- 
tions of delft and faience shoes and 
miniature portraits attest to the cou- 
ple’s meticulous attention to detail. 

Judie Weinstock’s dressing room is 
a romantic flush of pink-and-white 
rose-strewn tiles and a floral wallcov- 
ering. Large panels taken from a 
Louis XVI-style screen are subtly 
echoed in decorative paintings by 
Philadelphia artist Margaret Shay. 

In contrast, crisp stripes and mil- 
itary accents enhance the study, 
which doubles as a guest bedroom. 
Below a nineteenth-century engrav- 
ing of soldiers, the plump down-filled 
sofa and a faded early-Georgian nee- 
dlework wing chair invite lingering 
over a good book, a glass of port or a 
friendly game of chess. 

Throughout the apartment, the 
Weinstocks’ passion for antique nee- 
dlework is readily apparent. There 
are examples from the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries that cover pil- 
lows and footstools or are set in elab- 
orate frames. Pieces of wool and silk 
stitchery are incorporated into the 
valances in the study, and a needle- 
point-topped Chippendale pole screen 
stands in a living room corner. 

“We had always hoped to have this 
kind of a place,” says Judie Weinstock. 
“Never at the beach or in the coun- 
try—always in New York. Now Madi- 
son Avenue is our beach, and we go 
camping at the Met!” Bennett Wein- 
stock adds, “The apartment is a living 
example of our creed. When you see 
something—no matter where it is— 
respond to it. Don’t be too analytical. 
Be open to surprise.”C] 
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ART: OLD-MASTER BIRD PAINTING 


Images of Exotic Avian Life 
continued from page 179 


generations, especially in France, where Jean-Baptiste 
Oudry, a dazzlingly versatile animal painter who worked | 
for Louis XV, could pinpoint the widest range of emotional | 
responses from birds fit for a king—a hissing swan, a 
frightened duck, a suffering crane. 

But other bird painters cultivated more overtly artificial 
displays of their growingly varied flocks. One such conceit | 
might be an avian concert, in which species from what | 
seem to be the four corners of the earth produce a sweet | 
cacophony we can only imagine. Another might be a regal 
display on column ruins or classical urns of gorgeously — 
plumed specimens—cardinals, macaws, finches—that be- | 


come surrogate garden ornaments. Or scenes might be in- | 


vented, such as those found in the work of Francis Barlow, 
a seventeenth-century British animal painter who, for in- / 
stance, could enliven his aviary by depicting a weary and | 
wise old owl being taunted by a flurry of small birds, from } 
swallows to woodpeckers. 

Such empathy for the feelings of dumb creatures, even | 
as lowly as feathered ones, welled in the eighteenth centu- - 





ry, when birds could occasionally take center stage in \|— 
painted human dramas. In France, Jean-Baptiste Greuze »~ 


would have us cry with the young girl who mourns the + 
death of her pet canary (who may be a surrogate version of || 
lost chastity); and in England, Joseph Wright of Derby 
would ask us to join the spectators who are both educated |) 
and tearful before the plight of a fluttering cockatoo about 
to expire in a glass vessel whose air is being pumped out by 
a scientist demonstrating the necessity of oxygen for life. 
And by the end of the century, even minor specialists in ) 


Bird paintings often aimed at 
not only encyclopedic breadth but a 
sense of precious luxury, plumed 
jewels in refined settings. 


bird painting could register these tremors of Romanticism. 
So it was with the Lyonnais artist Jacques Barraband, who 
was scientifically disciplined enough to illustrate ornitho- 
logical treatises on African birds of paradise as well as 
a luxurious edition of the Histoire Naturelle by the great 
French naturalist the comte de Buffon. In his rare paint 


ings, he can pit the most exotic and spectacularly colored | 
specimens against landscapes of strange menace, where 

darkening skies and leafless trees conjure up fears un- | 
dreamed of by his seventeenth-century ancestors. With 


such works, we have a modest glimpse of far more myste- 
rious avian things to come—the owls of Goya; the crows 
and ravens of Gauguin, van Gogh, Redon; the feathered | 


dream creatures of Ernst and Magritte; and maybe even a | 
preview of Hitchcock's The Birds. ! 
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The Intimate Grandeur of a Rococo Hunting Lodge 
By Dale Harris 


To indulge his passion for falconry, Elector Clemens August built Schloss 
Falkenlust, a hunting lodge near Augustusburg, his summer residence in 
Briihl, Germany. Designed by Francois Cuvilliés in 1729, it is now a mu- 
seum open to the public. ABOVE: Despite its stately exterior, the build- 
ing contains some of the finest Rococo interiors in Germany. The guests 
most likely gathered in the east court before leaving on falcon hunts. 


RIGHT: With its cobalt-blue walls and gilt borders, the Mirror Room is 
perhaps Falkenlust’s most opulent space. Combined with rare Oriental 
porcelain, the room's mirrors and colors induce a feeling of coolness 
appropriate for a summer retreat. BELOW: Elector August Clemens 
(1688-1723)—seen in a portrait by Joseph Vivien—emerged from the 
house of Wittelsbach in Bavaria and became an active patron of the arts. 
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THOUGH HE REVELED IN THE splendors of Versailles, Louis XIV 
longed to decamp to the more private and intimate Grand 
Trianon, the refuge he had built for that purpose on the 
grounds of the great chateau. He was not the only ruler of 
the age to find unrelieved pomp intolerable. In 1725 Elector 
Clemens August, archbishop of Cologne, commander of 
the order of Teutonic Knights and scion of the house of Wit- 
telsbach, laid the foundation stone of a majestic summer 
residence. Called Augustusburg, it was situated in Bruhl, 
Germany, halfway between Bonn and Cologne, the princi- 
pal cities in his domain. Four years later, a mile from the 


continued on page 198 
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The Intimate Grandeur of a Rococo Hunting Lodge 
continued from page 197 
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Nowhere is the falcon motif more apparent than in the stair hall, com- 
pletely covered with blue-and-white tiles. TOP: The two-story space gives 
onto a vestibule and includes a balcony. ABOVE: The painted ceiling 
by Stephan Laurenz de |) Roque, featuring falconry vignettes and coats 
of arms, is a superb exam the Rococo style that the young Cuvilliés 
mastered in several palaces yuthern Germany during the 18th century. 


198 


Within this tiny 
compass, Clemens August 
distilled the essence 
of courtly magnificence. 


BELOW: Each tile depicts a scene from a falcon hunt or bears the Wittels- 
bach family’s colors in a rhombus pattern. Elector Clemens August had 
the 8,000 tiles specially made at the De Bloempot factory in Rotterdam. 





palace, he began work on Schloss Falkenlust, a modest, two- 
story hunting lodge, where he could turn his back on the 
pageantry of court life and indulge his passion for falconry. 

Modesty, as visitors to Falkenlust quickly discover, is 
relative. Augustusburg, which contains one of Europe's 
grandest ceremonial staircases, has more than one hun- 
dred rooms. Falkenlust has twelve, all of them small. Yet 
within this tiny compass, Clemens August distilled the 
essence of courtly magnificence. In Falkenlust he forsook 
the rituals of power but not its decorative idiom, employ- 
ing the finest designers, craftsmen and materials to create a 
milieu of luxury and elegance. To turn from the stately gar- 
dens of Augustusburg, with their wide gravel walks, boldly 
patterned parterres, soaring jets of water and closely 
clipped hedges, into the path that leads through a stretch 
of wooded parkland to Falkenlust is to leave a world of 





continued on page 200 
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SCHLOSS FALKENLUST IN GERMANY 





The Intimate Grandeur of a Rococo Hunting Lodge 
continued from page 198 


public show for one of private inclination, but it’s hardly to 
escape from aristocratic distinction. 

The very first sight of Falkenlust, at the end of a tree- 
lined path, affirms its quality. The perfectly proportioned 
west facade, twice as wide as it is tall, is surmounted by a 
slate mansard roof, at the summit of which an enclosed 
balustrade lifts the eyes to the surrounding sky. Only after 
a few minutes do the subtleties emerge: the small sculp- 
tural ornaments that punctuate the facade so tellingly, the 
pair of urn-topped bays that draw attention to the central 
doorway, the chamfered corners that emphasize the three- 
dimensionality of the block and lure the visitor around the 
corner to the east side of the building. There, the character 
of Falkenlust changes to something more expansive: In the 
center, the facade swells outward, as if to accommodate the 
two floors of oval salons within. 

Except for the sculptured ornaments, virtually all of 
them devoted to the beauty and prowess of the falcon, 
nothing on the outside indicates that Falkenlust was creat- 
ed as a hunting lodge. On the inside, the purpose of the 
building is clearer. Set into the boiseries of the first-floor sa- 
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BELOW LEFT: Several of Schloss Falkenlust’s rooms contain painted 
walls, including the dining room. Though it continues the blue color and 
falcon theme of the other Rococo spaces, the vertical paneling antici- _ 
pates the more restrained stylistic developments of the mid-18th century. 


BELOW: The dining room's elaborate walls are embellished with ro- 
caille-painted panels and landscape scenes in sepia most likely done — 
by Johann Adolf Biarelle, one of the era’s foremost decorative designers. 





lon, the dining room and the Chinese room are portraits of ! 
the elector, his relatives and friends, all wearing hunting | 
costumes of blue and silver and holding falcons on their | 
hands. In the corner niches of the second-floor vestibule, | 
falcons disport with cupids; on the trompe-loeil ceiling, 
they preen themselves atop the painted balustrade. In the 
eight thousand Dutch tiles that cover the stair hall, they 
soar into the air, pounce on their prey and return to the 
outstretched arms of their masters. 

More remarkable than the profusion of these references » 
to falconry is the confidence with which they are integrat- 
ed into the decorative scheme as a whole. At Falkenlust the 
theme of venery is less important than the aesthetic ends 
to which it is put. Though clearly a passionate huntsman, 
Clemens August was no less obviously a passionate con- 
noisseur. His commissions for the blue-and-lemon salon on 
the first floor, the Lacquer Room, lined with panels set in- 
to curvetting gold-and-white surrounds, and the Mirror 
Room, with its blue walls, gilt frames and brackets holding 
rare Chinese porcelain, are some of the finest Rococo inte- 
riors in central Europe, decorative ensembles in which the 
yearning toward fantasy that emerged in the early eigh- 
teenth century is tempered by a sense of decorum no less 
fundamental to the age. 

Ultimately, of course, Falkenlust owes its distinction not 


continued on page 201 
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A Rococo Hunting Lodge in Germany 
continued from page 200 


to the elector but to its designer, 
Francois Cuvilliés, court architect to 
Clemens August's brother, Karl Al- 
brecht, the elector of Bavaria. Thirty- 
four at the time he drew up plans for 
the building, Cuvilliés was in the 
early stages of a career that would 
produce masterpieces such as Ama- 
lienburg, the hunting pavilion on the 
grounds of Nymphenburg Palace. As 
in Amalienburg, the classical digni- 
ty of Falkenlust’s exterior contrasts 
with the playful animation of the in- 
teriors, where decorum gives way to 
sensuous delight. The classical ele- 
ment no doubt came from his stud- 
ies with the great Jacques-Francois 
Blondel in Paris, the playfulness from 
his own temperament. Until the elec- 
tor of Bavaria recognized his gifts and 
sent him to be trained as an architect 
at the age of twenty-five, Cuvilliés 
had been, from the time he was thir- 
teen, the court dwarf. 

The ability of princes to transform 
the lives of those over whom they 
held sway is implied by the seeming- 
ly informal portrait of Clemens Au- 
gust that occupies the place of honor 
in the Lacquer Room. Seated in a 


The commissions are 
some of the finest 
Rococo interiors in 
central Europe. 


capacious red armchair, the elector 
holds a porcelain coffee cup in one 
hand and extends the other in a 
seigneurial gesture toward an unseen 
visitor. Wearing a scarlet nightcap and 
a magnificent blue-and-silver dress- 
ing gown, he could easily pass for a 
country gentleman of means. Only 
the colors of his robe, those of the il- 
lustrious house of Wittelsbach, hint at 
the authority underlying his casual 


“manner. Dominated by the combina- 


tion of blue and white (or silver), the 
interiors of Schloss Falkenlust serve 
as testimony to the results of power 
beneficently exercised. 




















Invest in something 
with growth potential. 


America’s economic future depends on a motivated, 
educated work force. At a Boys & Girls Club, kids 
learn the life skills and job skills they need to grow 
into productive members of our American economy, 
as well as our society. 


Please make a contribution to the Boys and Girls 
Clubs. You'll be investing in the growth of America. 


BOYS & GIRLS CLUB 


SUPPORT THE CLUB THAT BEATS THE STREETS 
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In an Irish Country Garden 








During his frequent drives through the Irish 
countryside to Dromoland Castle, which he dec 
orated in the 1960s and again in the late 1980s, 
Carleton Varney kept noticing a quaint but dilapi- 
dated 18th-century schoolhouse by the side of the 
road. Not long ago he decided to buy the place, 
paint it a pale pink, add a rose garden and open 
an antiques and accessories shop. “I've had a love 
affair with Ireland for the past 25 years, and I 
have a house there. This is going to be the first of 
many shops,” Varney says. Carleton Varney Rose 
Cottage (left) has been a hit since the designer 
opened it last fall. 

Inside, against a backdrop of white walls and a 
pink ceiling bordered with stenciled roses, are 
school desks that hold porcelain dolls and an an- 
tique pine armoire that contains vintage baby 
clothes. Varney, who arrives at Rose Cottage every 
few weeks loaded down with decorative furnish- 
ings, has stocked the shop primarily with 19th- 
century English chairs, silverware, paintings and 
1920s and 30s American jewelry. Most items, from 
lamps and accessories to Varney’s own line of 
fabri vs, h a soft rose motif. “My 

, carpets and lam ee all have the Irish 
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PSUALLY oOMEAING Tails 
Pea HIPOULLY ENGINEERED SITS IN THE GARAGE. 


THE QUALITIES YOU FIND IN THIS KITCHENAID’ BUILT-IN REFRIGERATOR ARE THE SAME QUALITIES 
; W YOU FIND IN WELL-MADE, HIGH-PERFORMANCE CARS. QUALITIES LIKE 
THOUGHTFUL DESIGN. THOROUGH ENGINEERING. CRAFTSMANSHIP. 
NOTICE THE DETAILS. ROOMY CRISPERS WITH CLEAR COVERS SO 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES WON’T TURN INTO FORGOTTEN SURPRISES. EVEN 
WHEN FULLY LOADED, THEY WON'T SAG. OR STICK OR SNAG, THANKS TO 
OUR UNIQUE ROLLERIRAC™ SYSTEM. 
NOTICE, TOO, THE QUALITY CONSTRUCTION. ADJUSTABLE SHELVES 
ARE ALL EXTRA-STRONG TEMPERED GLASS, NOT PLASTIC OR WIRE. A DETAIL 
THAT EXTENDS TO THE BUTTER DISH AS WELL. 
AFTER ALL, THIS IS THE BUILT-IN REFRIGERATOR THAT'S BUILT TO 
|| THE SAME LEGENDARY STANDARDS AS KITCHENAID DISHWASHERS. AND 
I), THOSE ARE THE ONES THAT LAST THROUGH THE YEARS. 
LASTING VALUES. YOUR DEALER NOW HAS SPECIAL OFFERS ON SELECTED KITCHENAID APPLIANCES. 
FOR DETAILS, SEE YOUR DEALER OR CALL OUR CONSUMER ASSISTANCE CENTER, 1-800-422-1230. 


FOR THE WAY IT’S MADE™ 


® REGISTERED TRADEMARK/™ TRADEMARK OF KITCHENAID ©1991 KITCHENAID 
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In the Showrooms 


S tark Carpets continues to offer variations on traditional 
themes. Recently Stark bought 70 antique rugs that had 
been collected by an English dealer, many of which it plans 
to adapt and produce in updated versions. The rugs range 
from Aubussons and Axminsters to an unusual late-18th- 
century Italian needlepoint carpet (right, below) that has a 
geometric field of diamond shapes colored navy blue, gold 
and mustard—all sprinkled with carnations. 

A sample of Stark's new direction is represented by its 
adaptations of a 19th-century Aubusson carpet in stock. 
Stark has commissioned two very different styles of repro- 
duction of this rug. One is from Lamontage (AD-at-Large, 
May 1991), the New York atelier that transforms layered 
felt into rugs. The other adaptation is a meticulous Chinese 
needlepoint reproduction. “The Chinese needlepoint rug is 
a handsome way of getting the visual values of an Aubus- 
son for $4,000 to $5,000 instead of $40,000 to $50,000,” says 
president John Stark. “The rug from Lamontage has a con- 
temporary look that recalls the Aubusson.” 

The people at Stark intend to use some of these repro- 
duction techniques on the rugs in their new English Col- 
lection. For an antique English version of a Savonnerie, 
which has a large flower design in shades of rose and moss 
green enclosed in geometrics, Egyptian workshops repro- 
duced the design both in a type of weaving customarily 
used in Sultanabad in 19th-century Persia and in the tradi- 
tional Savonnerie style with its deep soft pile. 

Although Brunschwig & Fils has had an extensive furni- 
ture collection in traditional styles for some time, there 
were no accessories to go with the pieces. “When we were 
displaying the furniture in showrooms 
around the country, we always had to bor- 
row lamps and small tables, and sometimes 
they weren't what we thought of as our 
style,” says Lewis Paul, director of product 
development for the company. Consequent- 
ly, Paul has produced a set of handsome 
lamps and tables. 

In the lamp collection, which currently 
comprises 12 pieces “but is growing all the 
time,” says Paul, are tole column lamps in 
red, green or black, made in Italy, and tole 
lamps in the shape of a cachepot (right) in 
green or black. Large white glass lamps in 
urn shapes are decorated sparely 
with découpage flower images taken 
from Redouté; to complement them, 
there is one lush black glass urn 
shape with découpage apricots and 
peaches, taken from earlier German 
botanical paintings. Brunschwig of- 
fers one floor lamp, which hasa 2 
knobby, lathe-turned column and a 
small round table attached halfway 
up the column to put a glass of sherry 
on, all finished in black lacquer and 
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COURTESY MANUEL CANOVAS 





tion of an 18th-century Portuguese tea table (below) is in a 
vernacular Chippendale style, lacquered either red or black 
with gilt chinoiserie decorations, but the top surface is ex- 
tended into ten scallops carved around the edges like the 
scalloped corners meant for candlesticks on period tables. 
Manuel Canovas is producing wallpaper for the first 
time in recent years. “People are looking 
for quiet things these days,” says Monique 
Silverman, president of Manuel Canovas 
in the U.S., and the result is Canovas’s 
usual subtle interpretation of traditional 
forms. Les Nids is a wallpaper adaptation 
of an 18th-century toile of boys climbing 
out on branches in pursuit of birds’ nests. 
The palette is an updated wash of col- 
ors—mustard and raspberry for the chil- 
dren's clothes—over images printed with 
the precision of engravings. Le Dénicheur is 
the name of the coordinating fabric, and 
there is a hand-painted fabric called Les 
Petits Coquins—the same design on a 
strawberry-colored background and 
drafted loosely by hand. Palanquin 
(top) is a wallpaper with a simplified 
toilelike design of Chinese people, 
flowers and berries, all done in a 
pointillist style of short lines and 
dots. The matching fabric is called Les 
Chinois, and although both come in a 
variety of colors, the most striking 
combinations are rust images on a 
mustard background and a mustard 
design on a rust background. 





gilt chinoiserie designs. An adapta- 
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7th ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUE AUCTION 
MARCH 21st & 22nd @ Atlanta, Or ae) 


Popular home sized pub bars as 
well as full sized front and back 
bars at every Gatsby auction! 









JUST A FEW OF THE 
OVER 1,500 ITEMS 
= TOBE SOLD!!! 







Gui: Right: Gatsby’s 
always features 
fine architectural 
embellishments 
like these bronze 
doors from the 
famous Plaza 
Hotel in NYC. 







Left: French 
black lacquer & 
ormolu mounted 


jewelers clock. 
78” tall. 















Right: One of a 
fabulous selec- 
tion of white 







Left: One of an outstand 





ing collection of highly And 
detailed and carved-to- Loads of 
death liquor cabinets, FUN!!! 
sideboards and cupboards. 
CALL FOR YOUR 
FREE CATALOG 16’ cast 
TODAY!!! bronze 2-tier 
1-800-962-5229 fountain 
featuring 
Winged i etettatccrenalmaiied. 
: Goddess 
A pair of 
Boulle 18th ae 
ete mounted Be 
with bronze base. This fabulous 
surmounts. 11' white 
50” tall. Carrara 


marble mantle 

is one of over 

20 mantles to 
be sold! 








A World of Beauty In One Location... 
nce again, Great Gatsby’s has traveled the globe to bring you the finest in architectural 
embellishments, the most unique interior furnishings and statuary to grace grand foyers 
and magnificent courtyards. Everything you see and touch, from the carved stone €_ 

hes to the fine wood and marquetry furniture to the stained glass windows and doors, will tell you that at Great Gatsby’s, 

J e find only what we term to be...” The Best of the Best”! 


470 Peachtree Industrial Blvd. For A FREE Catalog Call: 
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UE TI 1-800-962-5229 or 404-457-1905 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST AT THE SMITHSONIAN 


PRESENTS A NEW PROGRAM FOR THE 
THIRD ANNUAL FORUM 


i Smithsonian Institution’s Cam- 
pus on the Mall, a dwiston of the 
Resident Associate Program, and AR- 
CHITECTURAL DIGEST present a 
sertes of six evening programs for the 
third year at The Smithsonian Insti- 


tution in Washington, D.C., each Tues- 


day from 6:00 to 7:50 p.m. beginning 


April 14 and continuing through 


Associate Program ts the Smithsont- 


Editor-in-Chief Paige Rense and thir- 
teen speakers, including leading inte- 
rior designers and ARCHITECTURAL 
DIGEST editors, will discuss “Before 
and After” projects; explore shopping 
sources abroad; and reveal how profes- 
sionals use some of the best antiques 


shops and showrooms. The Resident 


ans cultural and educational arm for 
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RESIDENT 
ASSOCIATE 


May 19, 1992. 


members in the Washington area. 



























@ April 14 
~Before and After”: 
Thomas Britt, Mimi London. 


New York-based interior designer Thomas Britt 
has an international clientele, including the U.S. 
ambassador to the Court of St. James’s; Mimi Lon- 
don, originator of tree-trunk and log furniture, 
works extenswely with Japanese fabrics and primi- 
tive Astan furniture 


@ April 21 

“Shopping Abroad”: 

Sam Botero, David Anthony Easton, 
Bunny Williams. 


Sam Botero, designer to Princess Yasmin Aga Khan 
and fashion designer Ken Scott; David Anthony 
Easton, who has designed interiors for John Kluge; 
Bunny Williams, founder of Treillage, a New York 
shop of antique garden furniture. 


To attend this course, complete the registration coupon below. 
For further information, please call (202) 357-3030. 


@ April 28 


“A Case History: Designing Your Own Home”: 


Carleton Varney. 


President of the legendary design firm Dorothy 


Draper & Co., and known for his work with the 


great hotels of the world, Carleton Varney ts the 


author of fifteen books on intertor design. 


@ May 5 
“Antiques and Showrooms: 
The Northeast Corridor”: 


Don Erickson, Jeffrey Sumpson. 


Don Erickson, art and antiques editor at 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST; Jeffrey Simpson, 


contributing editor to ARCHITECTURAL 
DIGEST. 





ACTIVITY TITLE 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
AT THE SMITHSONIAN 


Member 


CODE lickets 


Nonmember 


lickets 














M@ May 12 
~Before and After”: 


Juan Pablo Molyneux, Jay Spectre. 


Chilean-born architect and interior designer 


Juan Pablo Molyneux works extensively in Latin 


Imerica, Europe and the United States; Jay Spectre 
is known for his interiors and for his furniture de- 
sign. [lis most recent book is Point of View: De- 
sign by Jay Spectre. 


M@ May 19 
“Celebrity Night”: 
Karin Blake, Linda Marder, Bob Patino. 


Karin Blake, designer to Candice Bergen, Gene 
Wilder and Douglas Cramer; Linda Marder, whose 
clients include Carrie Fisher, Tert Garr and Bruce 
Willis; Bob Patino, who has worked with Twyla 
Tharp, Elsa Peretti and Sammy Cahn. 
CLOSING PARTY. 


Subject to change 


Architectural Digest subscribers and Resident Associate 
Members—3$90; Nonmembers—$130. 


TOTAL 
PRICE 


Total Number 


lickets 


Senior Member 


lickets 
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PAYMENT INFORMATION: 























O Enclosed is my check payable to SMITHSONIAN INSTEEU PION—RAP in amount of 5 





For office use only 



































0 Charge to my credit card: O VISA O MasterCard in amount of $ Reg. No 

Card # fie ei Exp. Date f 

Signature Source Code:__Y-9 
Name RAP LD. # 
Second Name Home Telephone — = 
Address Daytime Telephone —- = 
City State Zip 


Return to: Resident Associate Program, Smithsonian Institution, Department 0603, Washington, D.C. 20073-0603 


Fax (202) 786-2034 


READER'S DIREGUORY 


A listing of the designers, architects 
and galleries featured in this issue. 


Pages 32-38: -ages 122-127: Mimi Findlay Antiques 


Pa 


Georges Bac 

35 rue Bonaparte 
aris 75006 
France 

33-1-43-26-82-67 


Guttmann Picture Frame Associates 
180 East Seventy-third Street 

New York, New York 10021 
212/744-8600 


House of Heydenryk 

417 East Seventy-sixth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/249-4903 


Lowy 

28 West End Avenue 

New York, New York 10023 
212/586-2050 


Paul Mitchell Ltd. 
99 New Bond Street 
London W1Y 9LEF 
England 
44-7]1-493-8732 


Arnold Wiggins & Sons, Limited 
4 Bury Street 

London SWLY 6AB 

England 

44-71-925-0195 


Eli Wilner & Company 
1525 York Avenue 

New York, New York 10028 
212/744-6521 


ges 74-80: 

Ben Fieman 

PO. Box 20052 

27 West Sixtieth Street 
New York, New York 10023 
212/840-7788 


Jung/Brannen Associates, Inc. 
177 Milk Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02109 
617/482-2299 


Lynn Wilson Associates 
111 Majorca Avenue 

Coral Gables, Florida 33134 
305/442-4041 


Pages 100-107: 

Akko van Acker 

3 rue de l'Universite 
Paris 75007 

France 
33-1-42-60-22-03 


208 


Baker & Baker 

Shaker Road 

New Lebanon, New York 12125 
518/794-9676 


Valery Baker, Architect 
201 East Sixty-ninth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/722-1688 


Pages 128-135: 
Anthony RP. Browne 
2903 M Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
202/333-1903 


Walter E. Lynch & Company 
1155 Thirtieth Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
202/298-8400 


Pages 136-141: 
Sandra Nunnerley Inc. 
400 East Fifty-fifth Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/593-1497 


Frank Grill 

189 Phillip Street 

Waterloo, New South Wales 2017 
Sydney 

Australia 

61-2-310-3766 


Pages 142-149: 
Antoine Predock 
300 Twelfth Street N.W. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87102 
505/843-7390 


Pages 150-155: 
Silvio Cattarinich 
Via Luccoli 26 
Genoa 16123 
Italy 
39-10-20-74-26 


Pages 156-161: 
Butterfield & Butterfield 
7601 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90046 
213/850-7500 


at 


Margaret Caldwell 
115 East Eighty-second Street 
New York, New York 10028 


212/472-8639 


219 East Eighty-first Street 
New York, New York 10028 
212/472-6209 


Margot Johnson, Inc. 


18 East Sixty-eighth Street, 1A 
New York, New York 10021 
212/794-2225 


David L. Petrovsky 

2785 Old Yorktown Road 
Yorktown Heights, New York 10598 
914/245-4294 


The Victorian Decorative Arts Shop 
4900 California Street 

San Francisco, California 94118 
415/752-3668 


Pages 162-167: 


Ann Downey Interiors 
601 Island Drive 

Palm Beach, Florida 33480 
407/655-5876 

212/826-6146 


Pages 168-173: 


Bennett & Judith Weinstock 
2026 Delancey Place 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 
215/735-2026 


Pages 174-179: 


Didier Aaron et Cie 

118 rue du Faubourg Saint-Honore 
75008 Paris 

France 

33-1-47-42-47-34 


P & D Colnaghi & Co. Ltd. 
14 Old Bond Street 
London W1X 4JL 

England 

44-71-491-7408 


Richard Green 
44 Dover Street 
London WI1X 4JQ 
England 
44-71-493-3939 


Rafael Valls Limited 
11 Duke Street 
London SWLY 6BN 
England 
44-71-930-1144 


Pages 180-188: 


John Cottrell 
915 North La Cienega Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90069 

310/657-3725 LO 
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nter a cultured world of style and grace at Carl's. 





Ra a ae 


Carl’s presents Capuan, an elegant Eurostyle collection from Century Furniture. The word 
capuan means “luxurious” and was the name of an ancient Italian city said to rival Rome and 
Carthage in opulence. Reverent to Biedermeier styling, Capuan relies on simplicity of form, and 


honest, yet functional design. Another example of Carl's continued dedication to excellence 


Fine Home Furnishings / Interior Design 
' Professional Design Services 


Making homes beautiful since 1925 


Long Beach: 1250 E. Pacific Coast Hwy. : (213) 599-1357 * Laguna Hills 23401 Avenida de la Carlota : (714) 770-1744 


ReNREDON = PENNSYLVANIA HOUSE © HICKORY CHAIR « SHERRILL + SLIGH ** THOMASVILLE 
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THE NATURAL BEAUTY OF 
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AND ROOF TILES. 


LARGE RANGE OF NATURAL COLORS. | 
SHOWROOMS — INVENTORY — BROCHURES. | 


EUROCAL SLATE CENTERS _ 








2170-D COMMERCE AVE 494 N. NEWPORT BLVD. | 155 N. ROBERTSON HAWAII. 
CONCORD, CA 94524 NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92668 W. HOLLYWOOD, CA 90048 OR, , B.C. 
(510) 676-1042 (714) 650-2200 | (310) 278-8046 | 800- 5611 
FAX: (510) 671-6879 FAX: (714) 650-3729 FAX: (310) 278-8287 


2 GA, LA, FL, MS, AL Oo —_ THEAST/MIDWES 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 LA JOLLA, CA 92037 | 3307 McKINNEY| AVE. 
Ew ROCAI (415) 864-7813 (619) 554-9951 DALLAS, TX 75204 


FAX: (415) 864-176} FAX: (619) 551-9954 | (214) 720-6066 
| FAX: (214) 720-6068 





MCMILLEN, INC. CHOSE BAKER. 
BAKER CHOSE GLABMAN’S. 


For over 65 years, the prestigious 
firm of McMillen, Inc., New York, 
has served Americas most distin- 
guished families and homes. 
Selected from McMillens own col- 
lections of antiques and archives, 
the McMillen Collection includes 
the best of Regency, Louis XV and 
XVI, and Directoire styles. 


ad 


Furniture and Interior 


Baker's skilled craftsmen have 
faithfully reproduced this unique 
collection of handsomely figured 
woods, finely decorated lacquers, 
antique paint finishes, and carefully 
detailed upholstery. 

In turn, Baker has selected only 
the finest stores in America to offer 


Design 





the McMillen Collection—more 
than 40 distinctive pieces for living, 
dining and bedroom. 

In Southern California, Baker 
chose Glabmans Furniture and 
Interior Design—where our 
35 interior designers will spoil you 
for every other furniture store in 
the world. 





BAKER * KINDEL * KARGES * HENREDON * JOHN WIDDICOMB * MARBRO * MORRIS-JAMES * PANDE CAMERON 


COSTA MESA 
3089 Bristol St. 

just south of San Diego Fwy. 
(714) 540-3822 


WEST LOS ANGELES 
2250 S. Barrington Ave. 
just south of Olympic Blvd. 


SOUTH BAY 


(213) 479-7383 


23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 
just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. 
(213) 373-8936 


WOODLAND HILLS 

20011 Ventura Blvd. 

just east of Winnetka 
(818) 340-7677 














Wlantep To Buy! 


Entire Estates or Single Items 


Furniture, Accessories, Oriental Rugs, 
Paintings @ Statuary 


* 
ENGLISH 
QUEEN ANNE 
CHIPPENDALE 
REGENCY 
SETS OF CHAIRS 
DINING ROOM TABLES 
SIDEBOARDS 
WELSH DRESSERS 
BREAKFRONTS 
CHEST OF DRAWERS 
DESKS 
ETC., ETC. 
o 
FRENCH 
LOUIS XIV 
REGENCE 
LOUIS XV 
LOUIS XVI 
EMPIRE 
FLAT TOP DESKS 
CONSOLES 
MIRROR 
ARMOIRES 
OCCASIONAL TABLES 
BEDS 
COMMODES 
Bie Puc. 
* 











We Buy and Sell Fine Quality 
Style and Period Furniture and Accessories 


Generous Finders Fee 
Select Consignments 


NICHOLSON’S Since 1904 


362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 
14) 494-4820 
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The Legendary Glamour of Palm Spri 
at The Autry! 
Beautifully landscaped grounds on 13 acres; Championship Tenni 
Courts and Tennis School; 3 Swimming Pools; Two Hot Spas; 18 
Rooms and Secluded Bungalows; Exercise Room; Beauty Salon: 
Waterpark Sports Program; Country Club Golf; and more! 
Award-Winning Mexican and American Cuisine 
FAMOUS SUNDAY CHAMPAGNE BRUNCH 

NIGHTLY CELEBRITY ENTERTAINMENT IN THE LEGENDARY LOUNGE 

FOR LISTENING AND DANCING 


RESORT HOTEL U. 


619/328-1171 800/443-1171 


4200 E. Palm Canyon Drive, Palm Springs, CA 92264 


ngs is Here 























DEDICATED 
TO THE ART AND CULTURE 


OF OUR TIME 


THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 


THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 


152 North Central Avenue 


downtown Los Angeles 


213.621.2766 





ieee rkRee lS COVER THE WORLD 


Antique Farahan Saruck 8'-4"x12'-2" Antique Sultan Abad 10'-4"%16'-3" 


Established 1905 


PeeeieN A og LAN & € O 


PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER (OUR ONLY LOCATION) 8687 MELROSE AVENUE SUITE G292 
LOS ANGELES, CA. 213-657-7000 FAX 213-657-6519 





rINDER 


Furnishings for Home and Office 
PFW SOE ee ee AD ee OPE Dy) 


For a complete brochure, calt 
(800) 443-5570 or the dealer 
nearest you. — 

A (catalog $3.00) 
Orange County) San Bernadino/ _ San Diego! 
South Bay Riverside County Temecula Coun 
714-547-0933 714-888-0659 619-480-9033 








In Praise of Women: 
Images of Leisure and Independence 


January 7 through March 28 





LOUIS RITMAN (1889-1963) 
In Pensive Mood, ca. 1916. Oil on canvas, 36¥2 x 36% inches. Signed lower right. 


Featuring important works from 1870 to 1930 by Benson, Cassatt, Chase, Dewing, Frieseke, Glackens, Gorky, 
Hassam, Homer, E. Johnson, Miller, Manship, Ritman, Robinson, Twachtman, and others. 


The Eight and Their Circle will also be on view, by appointment only, through March 28 


Free checklists for both shows are available upon request. 


323f Spanierman Gallery 33g 


50 East 78th Street New York, NY 10021 Telephone (212) 879-7085 Fax (212) 249-5227 
Gallery hours: Tuesday-Saturday 9:30 to 5:30, Wednesdays until 7:30 


Fine Art Dealer for over 40 years. 
Art & Antique Dealers League of America, Inc. 
Confédération Internationale des Négociants en Oeuvres d'Art cls 


TRADITIONAL LIGHTING aaa 
rN NS Sp WITH PRIDE...BY 


The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 


CATALOG $5.00 REFUNDABLE 


: ADLER POOL TABLES 
FACTORY & SHOWROOM: 10100 AVIATION BLVD., L.A., CA 90045 
Tel: (213) 410-9873 Fax: (213) 410-1105 


Established 1957 


SUN UP 6& 
SUN DOWN 


SUN UP! Delicious luncheons 
served al fresco on our 
marine terrace. 


SUN DOWN! Cocktails and 
gourmet dining. 


Day in, Day out 
Glencoe is The Real Bermuda 
Sailing—Kayaking— 
Windsurfing 
Superb Accommodations 


Glencoe —. 


HARBOUR CLUB 


Paget, Bermuda 
1-800-468-1500 









Sconces ¢ Flush Fixtures ¢ Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures ¢ Reproductions 
Chandeliers * Outdoor Lanterns 










ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT iMPORTER 









9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
(213) 271-1123 FAX: (213) 2 

MON-FRI 9-5 SAT 10-4 
10 Day Delivery on Most Items 


i 









Established 1947 
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The Doves, Bronze 40"x22"x29" 
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596 CARMEL CALIFORNIA 9392 1 











“On the Stage” —one of the most 
important masterpieces done to date. 


.. the undisputed master. 


For details on this and other original works 
by Tarkay please call Lawrence Galleries. 


LAWRENCE GALLERIES 


531 FOURTH STREET, SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA 95401 
TELEPHONE 707.578.9202 


2 Gateway to.the California Wine Country 
52 x 60" framed 








Incandescent parrots 


Pink dolphins 


And half the medicine known to man 


This is the rain forest 


rid Wildlife F 
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Every second train forest is destroyed forever The World Wildlife Fund needs your help 1-800-CALL-WWE 


e 
rid Wildlife ( 68) Rain Forest Rescue Campaign 
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